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Pouiti heel are gen rally a them. tl the l Repul 
reed and as liable to-be misunderstood | lic; to the contrast bet ithe Americaof 
as the political parrallels by which the} Pierce and of Eri n. of caloric motors In 
mitatit : or 1 1 IC lly a0 ] } tT in } ; +Y . y “n +Y 
nitacive Ol I Vismh uSUall ae aem » Lat t } . 1 ¢ nel - li 
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‘ounts for and its follies Ve} science, in the polit nd eal cor 
are prone t while we reason; 1 quest of the « h and t universe,—and 
] } + ) 1A 1) r 1,’ - , w\T)* , ! 
deed, whe - or not we reason, to assert | that vu -old hulk of Ew pumped 

, 1 1 ] } 1 . 7 


what we d wish; and in many|and patched b: ity in gangs, dis 
wavs. for many ends, to father on the cip Lb { | La hs ling 


respectable will be, the foundling pro! 1eiti t | ruled by 
eae . 7 . 1 1? . os 4 ] ] 7 <a . 
bility, and “qd late orphan” ma rel fa f al ord 
But I »> has not } t 1 


{ yervW h i ) 1] y \ i | ( i it t l { } l. \ | A \ L? tor 
have be own country, to t hted wit! t rs an 
greatest t the only org 1} the « f ld. d etel 
lem it has been a year of | depths « t] 
( 1 l { ly tory i} t | a | Vivid, §& 
itt ne ie ual event t | l t witt 
‘atu 1] have to el] icle | pro to d Twels 
iO! \ l | in ft l \ l with a 
1] tainty whi i \ or l t t t ¢ 
> po l ] lit Cal now I ! hi ( a { r YG 
! \ betw t] iil ] hs 
decea id th tivity | card i I aco ( 
OL a I vill t : his reader | enter] t i ly pi 
, 7 
to the « his now p nted to | of « i t] 
us, | nests of democracy | \ | 1 withi 
i I 
to-day.a ] i Y ey ] ( ? } } ¢ (i 
the youn l glowin power of eat \ hip 
] pl ith ene cy, al d Thi¢ \ t of | 
uring its ai ion only with its knowledge. \ fleet, as to be the guar 


and animbecile rule over that people, pru- | dian, if the ruler, of tl oth 
dent only in dity.andin its selfish-| eenius, say, | y,; and dei ratic 


ness more worthy the usurping Bourbons | principle of such a people | 
‘ a tsas 1s } . 2 : ] snla vest + 9 fontinn 3 
ofa nation which despises without hating | months ago, overslaughed by a faction in 
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power, who knew no higher ambjtion than | ional buried Bourbon resurrects his head 
to treat the people as if they still were | to remind us of the el ility and the phy 
slaves, and all foreign questions as foreign | sical anachronism we have so happily 
ministers bade them; and by another | escaped, but with the deceased factions 
faction out of power, whose members, | are buried the antipathies and tl elfish 


} 


with pretentious disinterestedness towards 


the democracy, whose strength they were | been 1 from end end of this 
ineapable of estimating, dared to set | vast continent, and by an f the bal- 
bounds to its de tiny and chain the tide | lot-box, mor und t l lution | 
to their insolvent footstool Twelve | of fo md ul 
mont] ), the affairs of the Republic |the usurpation of four 5 been 
were a of confusion and fraud worse | overthrown. and a young chief. v tram- 


i 
onfounded. to which the pu illanimity | melled by th ist, without an obsta le in 
: : 


ienorance of the Resurrectionsts, and | his path; has been elected 1 ntative 
the di hon ty ¢ f I n i] plae *. gave thie he ‘ | of o ir a moera 10 ¢ ‘od “a The 
sanctity of the executive and the secresy ; mildew, and shop-rubbish whicl during 


of the Senate.—Twelve months ago, the | years will collect upon t brig] t and 


mo i . 2 wond l lent disgust tat riy tion, 
filled the heart of every 1 1 democracy | and 1 Iden pal t was 
whie! itemp! 1 « y. or tl previous! bar republ y of 
falsehood of o1 twelve montl { lon », freedom 1, and 
aro. a ] id I I | rv ide ] {1 lor 1 1! | I l the 
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somebody was in. and that somebody |the tradit 3 ' @ fo it past. but 


was out, and that it would soon be “ just | armed with tl rey and which 
the same. and quite the reverse ;” but that | originally 1 ll its « 1 ar 
to honest 1 earnest men of thought and | its onl rd for f he 
steadfast principles, it was a matter of | inter f of it. of 
dc nl b] moment wi, IW in, or &@ ho ma rial | } Ve ta ! ] iace.of 
was ¢ f the po of the natio those of isolation, of conserv 1, of in- 
energies; that we were just such poor | dividual non-committal l ponsi- 


vies 3 1 
ils as General Cass estimates an Ameri-| bility. We are even without the aid of 
. ] 


ican citizen, especially, if under the ban | our executive elect, resuming our place 
of a Spanish Vice Roy, he be a mere “per- | in the affections of our r republies; 
son named Smith. ordered out to starve :” | and we can well py late the 1 ler of 
that the care and nurture of these dem a C an peo} they 
tic inst I is f l wh h r] ft m¢ ! ly t! \ peeo 
had d with t bor of r liv ' irdy 
a 1d l ] to ¢ I ] pu r, for the sen Or 1 { l wl ingle 
ben 1 isno | ran honor | citizen, ! | suf t, and 
ora? ry, but Ls indle ai d a job: thata inti id { » for l mh gove i 1 } Am- 


Presidential election was a mock-auction. | erican island, to humiliate « ‘rogant 





and that if any party iad principles, it | thoughsu lent executi nain 
was the W hie party . which at all events. | tain the fr n of th iS { rican 
did not trouble itself with talking loudly, | citi hi And C , 7 led by 
Se ; oa ; tas: 
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the war of personal cliquery having been | tive, with its millions for defence, but not 
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precipitated, is extinguished. An occas-|a farthing for paltering. Certainly the 
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spirit of advancement, enquiry, and deter- | seas of Europe, or those of Asia and the 
mination to act all our part, and fulfil all its | Southern Archipelago, have we defeated 
“vy *o8 . . . | 5 . 7 
responsibilities, is amply displayed at|and surpassed the commerce of the an- 
home. and this is one cor que st of 752 tig 1e mistress of the seas, but we have 
The smaller and immaterial statistics | actually beaten her in her own ports. 
which lighten and ornament the message|The American and_ British tonnage 
of a Whig President, being set apart,|cleared from the port of Liverpool, the 
the evidences of our iner ed commer- } pri ipal port of the British Km} ire, for 
. . : . a% N Gon ee ee ee » 1REO: of } 
cial enterprise and success are in plain} New York, during the year 1852, stood 
fact «without a parallel, and beyond jas follows: 
fact | : 
all pro} hecy. Ky y thi er which the 


: . & ar (mericar l } “4 5 
competing hands of individual citizens | pjtto "37/560 
may have touched, has prosper d. Old | Loading ........ : . 10,597 
lines of f um rs. conve rtibl to war pur- | stad Ke oa oe ans 





is 
> 








4 
at home than on the | f Newfound TOT 4 ve 
land or in the Bay of ¢ ) We \ the Bri pl not 
eaught no fish certainly, and spoiled maw ly in steam mat t in sail ips 
net | p ln { ». and lost much nt Idest t l } hh the 
valu } | r our foreign | British, and in tl most 1m] nt 
\ relat t been Li n, | to it nufactu > in] e 
f ul | t not | l ( lly l ! th old | hott l re 
auband l by ow l ofter Lb] f mal 1 of 
indeed, in f that | n > OV Atl her y 
su ha led that individual en l with d t pedi Both our 
terpri f the American citizen, which is | individual and d ic ¢ rprise have 
the cardinal prin iple of d ‘racy. | thus brought: est to the very threshold 
Qur clipper ships have s the China | of the ancient dame who relies her aris- 
and India trade, and t! t ic birth, 1 her Li \ hile 
our whalers have forced the } ‘ - of > own ct u n, 
re y f tl N into on | the Baltic, of t Colh Li Lh 1@, 
m equ 12 Dp, 1 { Mi vhich has sl in ls, 
H IX | Am ean eni I ean ] { ] ng 
that he i ly aromancist tu iJ not American, has d d the most 
ese 5 Yr. €72 ¢ ] l \ ka- re { Briti h ( tru B Vy WwW 
bly sue l essay on the philosophy of her way i the har} New 
fillibust 4 com e.a new | York the victor ld he 
emigration. a 1 immense ficld o heeks her 1 ] a} lly 
prise | /p l with the ar loud whistle t, ls up 
nd h 1 liluvian ld | three cheer Pad off i le 
Australia | hed English oli- || reker the Calo » Er- 
garchy send tl Cay ltak ld: | iesson, the ( » of 2 new 
we taketh ] lL liber diandy: lutary | move long in 
Civilization. \ p and hain the af- | the of wind and tid \ a 
fectio hile tl mn 1 f dom | has 1 ed to ( ld 1 W 
we exercise, enlighten with liberty every | element has been 113 1 to the use of 
land they touch. and bring back with them | man. and the abunda it air of heaven has 
the b fits of that free-trade we disnense | been chained to he beam and eral as 
to all nations, their syn pa hies for our | it soon will be to the car a id the fact ry. 


present empire, and their a pir itions for a | Henceforth, as the “ snail carries his house 


e . ’ | ° wi , "27 . 
hearer relation. And not alone in the !upon his head,” so all men will find 
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their great motor imponderous and ubi- 
quitous in the air about them. Gentle 
Ariels which can transport you to infinite 
distances, float in every breeze, and peo- 
ple for science the cireumambient with 
magic creatures hitherto invisible save to 
fancy. Poetry becomes tangible and cal 
ulable by vulgar and the 
lover’s sigh may not longer waft a kiss to 
his mistress, but be deposited in a warm- 
ing cylinder, and so carry along to her 
steadily himself. Thus every 

leads another, and the 
democracy not reared in 
skulls, but fashioned by the ark- 
not found in 


MPror ters: 
eeTOoOmevel 





advance 


are 


are 


wright and the smith; are 
desolation, but in the creative power of 
science. Voyages from zenith to nadir. 


antipodes 
difficulty ; 


point of ocean to its 
be even a 
coveries which bring us 
s, not only 
sperity, but 


from any 
have ceased to 
and the very dis 
wealth from distant worl 
to enchain them to our pr 
enable us still further to extend to th 
farthest earth the principles of demo- 


7 aa : sot 
cratic emulation and life, whieh alone 


serve 


, ,* , *n . , 1 
have led to. and which glorify with the 





: ‘ 1 ] 1 
highes ‘ endor, suen successes 
Pass over our progress in tho 


rectic . which ar 
remarkable in 1852, as the neck 
sequences of the dem i 
the foundi: of new cities, the 
id rebuilding of those but a 
year old, the populating of distant terri 
tories. and opening of new railroads be- 
yond the Missouri, the initi 
sound democratic prit 


and State a 


2 


growth 


“ 


the Pacifiic— he iner ased l more lu 
uriant application of the doctrine of 


pward, of enabling each of the 


1 . 
enjoy the earth and nature, 


levelli 

Pe 
peo] . LO 
as a soverelen: 
history of America during 752, 
did as it is, in fact, becomes immeas- 
urably more so by being contrasted with 


{ nt « ( 10 { r the same 

period, of Europe. The victories of mon- 

art h } ot conserv ves in the vear: 

prey have resulted in proving only 

the reck! rascality and t orough inca 
8 : 


pacity 
bility of 
to be sure, to 
single democ 


of monarchy, and the 
One 
vain for any 
anywhere, 


onservatism. 
‘yor a} 
Europe in 
movement, 


- 
this ¢ 


ratic 


in any direction, in politics, in inven- | banker, who creates and speculates in 


triumphs of 
columns of 


| 
| 


| protest, or 


pered the de 


| much to temper or grace the 
se oundre ] 


| for 


| ? 
an arch-duchess, or 


turns, | 
| decer cy to 
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tion, in science, literature 
stagnation rests over the people, and 
‘the rulers” have had and have it 
all their own way, without agitation or 
any impediment. “ Order” 
has been preserved by much-respected 
terror—* law” has been thoroughly reés- 
tablished by the lawless—constitut 
oaths, and such trumpery have been got 
rid of with an ease to be envied by the 
a oe tate-pr 
utile ot olene ” of persons who have 
rights, have ac respected by all the 
CRE oe Were We Any, SHO Mover Tae 
any—* rights of property,” ditto, by ditto, 
no ditbo-—aal ts euiein navtiecar, con- 
and undisputed 


Supreme 


10ns, 
inour* 


ons— 


servatism has had free 
what a 


sway. Yet miserable spectacle 
this conservative triumph presents ! Im- 
poverishment of the people everywhere 
—weakness, expen ive pal ide, tr ps of 


armies, growth of taxes. want of re- 


sources for taxation, irresolution, dis- 
creditable timidity, and a running from 
place t O place among the “ rul Even 
in France, in which there has been a 
move of vitality galvanised by the nonde- 


script gentleman who is at once b: 


and Bx naparte, cannot 1 Ll 

great French people . al r thre P as: 
cués, a bon-niot or a vival; and ambi- 
tious women are s0 scar in “ royal 
circles” of Europe, that none will ad 
venture the stability of her reputation 
on that of his imperial diadem Even 


the and the 


which 


literature of the joke pun, 
flourished, and it is said even tem- 
spotism of Louis XIV. and 
died out of France, 
produce even so 


X V., has seemingly 
and the nation will not 
France will soon export only 
r prod 
pting poor sui 
ned senates, seemingly 


ictions disloyalty, 1 


convicts, h 
ing more, @xce 
strutting and bediz 
the indigenous conventional 
ciety. Germany, too, the br ler of wives 
for all the monarchs, a 
all the 


1 . 
monarechesses, cannot raise 


duchess lit to be de- 
graded in exchange for this mere pick-pock- 
’ The foreign affairs of Fra 


khead, who 


et’s ‘ glory. nee 
ire the tovs of 


can barely bravado with 


a Gascon blo 
sv fhe ie} t 
Her 


hands of a desperate 


eommand suspicion 


finances are in the 


- how of 
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bogus- stock, who increases only the debts | 


of the government and the list of taxes, 
not the production of the people subject to 
A court of harlotry, an hereditary 
based on a series of small 
murders, an empire of medals! 
imperial glory of the select instrument of 
the Holy A monarchs, 
arch-duchesses, mother church, and all, of 
the thorough-paced and _ insignificant | 
knave for whom the Republicans of New | 
York could find no more salutary retire- 
than their “ Tombs ;” and the visible 
head of this European religion goes to 
crown him in Paris. lest the faithful ser 
chureh should make it pe rson- | 


him 
sovereign ty 


such is the 


A llianee, emperors, 


ment 


vant of the 
ally convenient to go to Rome. 
hollow, 
the | 


Everywhere else it is the same 
flagrant perjury, tremor in 
‘rable poverty in the people. | 

absolutism, which was to con- 
fer so many blessings, presides over a| 
wilderness of sand, with the siroe of 
solation in its hands—nothing more. It 
terrifies, dues, but does not produce. 
The people under do not progress in 
industry, profit to others, or happiness to 


stale, 
rulers, mi 


This great 


} 
sul 


themselves; neither do they remain con- 
tented and work. They idle, rob, emigrate 
if they can, rot in prison if they must, go 
out cheerfully and be executed, but will 
not raise a new tax, nor make an old 
one pr fitable to be continued. Ship- 


yards have indeed been busy, mints too 
and die-sinkers 
another im} ls t 
thing is don by 
ple The finances of 
of every European hous 
as ever, the t 
Italy and Germany 
Monarchs old, or upstart, live on the 
produ sed by the gold of California an¢ 
Australia, and nothing else Art an 
d indeed by 
and y ealthy pers ns 
been laid, the conveni- 
bidden to the people 
to be used | 
eculation. | 


mnure ol 





S Cver. | 


msecure a 


as 
credit 
l 
] 
sciene 3 ha 
these 
Tele 


ence of 


been eultivat 


be ul efies nt 

lay ap! Is have 
which is fo 
against whom the y are sole ly 


for purp ses of e spion: us ve or 


And at Modena and Tainan they have | 
discovered a new gallows, having many | 


advantages, Popular enjoyment in stran- 


gulation is as much studied in Europe as | on 
decade to the rt 
who pretended, in the face of most 
fold ine 


it is in bathing or shaving her 
fortunately, nothing p pular 
studied there dwt strangulation. 


but, un- | 
ever 
Every | 


is 


iW 
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patriot has now, in of his 


Italy, a pole 


furnished with a 


| own, leathern belt, by 
which he is seized round the middle, 
hoisted to the t wii where an ingenious 


and h ighly e hin 
cervical vertebr 


need professor in the 
, by a dexterous twist, 


dislocates his ne wh and leaves him sus- 
pended to the general view, til'the neces- 
sary convulsive performances gradually 
cease. Such is the operation of the new 
discovery as practised under the super- 
vision of the Holy Father, and concomi- 
tant Dukes—a | ighly estimable invel tion, 


immortalizing, without doubt. to a 
ho experience it. The sp ectacle « * Eu- 
rope is indeed humiliating to manki ind. 
But the contrast presented by England 
to us is even more vivid. We have been 
so long accust oe to look on the Eng- 
lish peo le as enliz] ned, as resolute, as 
|incapable of ibaa aaah to any tyranny 
which is indecent—we have so long been 
requ sted to regard the m as mode rately 
free, and rationally ervile—or as ration- 
ally free and moderat ly 5 rvile » for- 
t which, but it makes no matter—we 
have so long listened to their uproarious 
( tiem over the volatile French, and 
their fec r admonitions, so disinterested, 
it — ard for liberty, a: 
the incon steney a 1d the unfitness for 
fre in tituti s evinced DY th Gallie 
cha ‘ter. in mak x a coup! Of 1 lu 
tious per annum, whenever it coul id 
iving up the same whenever it 1 t. of 
dying for liberty yesterday, and not dying 
for the fun of the thing when they cannot 
get liberty by the same operation agair 
to-day; that the sensitive ister 
An lerican D mocrat can hardly be pre 
pared for the ridiculo cure these Hng- 
lish now eut in history. We cannot very 
well blame them for | ing paid such ob 
s juious obs juies t yy Duk tor we 
too often make fools of « ‘Ives by pay- 
{ J res} ct to C l Cc pta L of 
the mere | 1Lbering wil i} ipe 
litting art,’— 
Who d it; t but 1 I re } 
nina 
ve left r 1 mankind 
| Neither can we indulge in great sev ity 


their folly in submitting f 


ne 
ile of Fanisanieidal ‘ia 


mani- 
libe 


onsistencies, to be nteanly ral, 


~ 
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inasmuch as we ourselves have for four 
years submitted toan admin istration equé al- 
ly mean and equall: servative, which we 
were foolish enough to elect as Republi- 
can But yet we have awakened a By these 


¥Y con 


humiliating facts—we have expended one | 


»* 


politically in hunting Up them and 
authors, and confounding both; and 
every citizen, from Coney Island to Pu- 
get’s Sound, whether he asserts his inde- 
pendence in kid-glovery or 
bear-skin, has sealed up his decree and 
deposited it in divers ballot-boxes, that it 
is so and he wil tand it any longer. 


1] not : 
But the poor ! 


year po 


their 


Anglo-Saxon peopl 


see 


how they have been stultified dur- 
ing the past year. Three administrations 
have been in office while one remained 


with us; they have had one election, and 
» had we The first of these ad- 
ations declared against arming the 
even with old muskets, under the 


60 hay 
minist. 
people, 


ambitious scions of the aristocracy, and 
the ambitious scions went for old muskets 
and the administration went out. Another 
administration, a plain, cavalier adminis- 





} 
1 
' 


relying on the right of 
wing that its ob- 


tration, - 1e in, j 
the strong hand, and ave 
ject—or in high 

its mission was, “ to r¢ 
democracy ;” and it playe d its part and 


st the progres 3 of 


went out—a ind nother came in seleet 
pom the previous two, avowing its deter- 
min: 1, ete., also, to resist the progress 
of: va racy—al d there it is The 
English people had one election, like our- 
selves, with wae, | inde ed, they had little 
to do. and its result was but the declara- 
tion of one fact, 4] ogress of demo 


racy must be resisted at all hazards, and 
the p or a )-Saxo n pe ople, the wretched 
Anglo-Saxon democracy, who know as 
much Sn mocracy as an Esquimaux 
knows of Py rotechnics, quietly submit— 

pl Europe, 


brethren. 





and this is the m« 


£. tinned 


$0 1acctlo 


and so insolent to u n short, all the 
farraco of “amelioration of the Roope, : 
i enlightenment of thi working class 

“ liberal g _— n” “operation of ar 


Slin- 


have 


ae d in this 
* ) ? 
gentlemen 


orth, has 
» “liberal 


illiberal get 


ties.” and s 
ple fact 
united with the 


) 
1 
t! 


termined to take care of the “ interests of | 


the country,” 
resist the crowd; 


and the Anglo-Saxon |a 


in Oregonian | 


falutin monarc hie diction, | 


itlemen, and | ) 
the united honorable nee are de- feel their antipa 
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| crowd says it is so, and jabbers like a bump- 


| kin 3 how Socialism is put down in 
France, “a there ain’t going be no 
more disturbance of the peace!” “The 


Morning Post intimates that an interest- 
ing event is also about to take place in 
the royal cirele about April next, at far- 
| thest !” 

Now surely none can manfully pity such 
besotted intemperance of birth ~ The 
English aristos racy and the English laws 
hens driven out of their kingdom, within 
|a few years, millions on millions of the 
people. The rema people have not 
contracted a muscle, except against their 
will, and by want They are unarmed, 
and without a privile ege Yet the ” §a- 
credly privileged by prescription,” as th 
liberal and hu > Russell doth remark. 
the central head of the 
despotism, have aad to, and are 


ning 


united for the purpose of resisting the 
progress of democracy. After long years 
of quit scence, our dem¢ cracy, the hi ad 
and front. yan and main body of the an- 
tagonistic alliance, have resolved likewise 
the exact contrary, and the issue is not 


distant 

It is ne essary that this state of the 
world. present das a contrast, sl ld be 
fully understood, that the quiet, pacific 
election of Pier ce, and the further poliey 


of the Democratic party should be even 
dist » tly auaceiaiga The American 
people have pronounced a formal protest, 
and their determination to mai ti in it 


against the } r of 
still to call the 
ct to ours 


is not doubtful- 
| what we are pleased 
civilized, and what are, ne 
| the most pow rful rovernments, as organ- 
ized governments, in being, of the world 
England as a Republic, Germany or 
France as a Republic, might indeed be 
Ce us ssfully in 


most 


( ly es, 


succe 


le to compet 


one or more | iculars—might perhaps 
be able to whip us in a ingle action on 
land or on sea, and if, as Re | ul they 
have sound eause of offence against actin 
may possib ly be able to match us. rs that 


good time is not now; and while the peo- 
all E juro] e are utterly livid led from 
and in deeper - hos- 
who only 
tricks. not 
merely say 


| ple of 
| their quasi “ rulers,” 
tility to them than we can be, 
thy and their 


their merciless torturing, we 


keep out the crowd, and | that these wretched oligarehic: al, imperial, 


and monarchic pretensions to governor- 


Holy Alliance of 





i 
i 
i 
| 
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ship are, next to ourselves, the most pow- | wholly unsuccessful. 
vernments of the existing order. | supporters of the né ¥ policy, and of the 

ie lection of our Pr 
idered Mr. 
over- | 


erful gov 
As such we hav 
In this view we 
the election of Frank 
whelmin x] r decided, as 
ant event 
Independen: 


the human race 


to meet them. 

h: re alwavs “Oy 
nave always con 
Pierce, so 


the most import- 


hd n its ulterior effect upon 
and the whole world it may 
be, of greater importance than even that 
war. The events thence 

course, be temporarily clouded, or at once 
apparent by the selection and the conduct 
of the Pierce administration. Itis always 
competent in man, or men, by his « r their 
free will, to them given, to abst in from 
victories and from the most lasting glory 
even when thrust upon them. 
possibl » to balk probabilities, 
stave off « eran for 


and to 


an hour. But 


the event is, nevertheless, as certain to 
that Eternal to aliens shedil trations are 
but as seconds. who ean let us mortals fume 


all history next to the war of 


arising will, of 


| that he is 


| we know anything about Amer 
| papers, as we ¢ 


;}can new 3} 


It is even | 


| the comm 


- lor the 


incoherently for a whole century, gather 
us to our fathers without more glory on | 
our lives than there was in our begetting 

and still ie and accomplish hi iui 


the American peopl 
stop not even for the administration « f 
Washington, and can always tr ump wi h 
a democrat to their will, the last and best 
trick y Exec Such was the 
true meaning of the Pierce 
after four years of the most abominable 
misgovernment, and in presence of the 
most cunning chicane 

The Democratic party has learned an- 
other lesson, that when cliques and 
tions, working to fasten oli : fogy mortgages 
upon the party, for the ad 
of personal and eel: ; aims, threaten 
the destruction of the party and the 
Union, the surest road to victory is 
to spring upon the public mind great 
national qu for then it will be 
seen how ri and joyously all will 


Y 
I 
mined path. But 


utive 


ection of 


stions, 


adily 


fac- | 


ancement only 


| ways have an aduas, tl 


| whom it 


strain like brothers to the gap. But 
ho man can be insensible to the fact, | 
that while all joined in this great issue, 
all were most indebted to one great 
power of leverage, of con juest, of salutary 


control after conquest—the Press. For 
the mere fact that the Democratic Re- 
view, first in time, declared and main- 
tained these issues, we do not care to 
claim credit. Without the aid of 
daily press our efforts would have been 


the | 


i 
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And foremost of the 


esident elect has been 
Bennett. of the New York Herald. 
What paternal loins may have begotten 
Mr. Bennett it is not for our Democratic 
creed to in quire. The life-like portrait of 
him which we oe presented, will prove 
descended from a vigorous an- 
cestry. ve ry lineament “gives the 
world assurance But if 
ican news- 
asia) know nothing 
about American heraldry, Mr. Bennett’s 
HTIeraid is the nearest model of an Ameri- 
yet been at- 
‘wspaper, we take to be, in 
| act reflex for the 
and the mood of 
unity for whom it is published. 
If it become the persi tent advocate of 
any idea after that idea has ceased to be 
a matter of interest to the community, 
then it e ; to be anewspaper, becomes 
the muttering mouthpiece of an individual 
intrusive organ of a person or of a 
clique. If it vaporize about ideas which 
are non-existent, then it sinks back to a 
Resurrection, or commits itself to an ab- 
stract theory. Now none of these faults 
have been eh: ro< able to the ew York 
Herald ; it neither negates what is, de- 
nies events, nor rehabilitates the ashes of 


It ec: 


Lf ¢ car 
or a man 


aper which has 
tained. A ne 
its true purposes, the ex 
moment, of the mind 


4 
: .3 "o 
Resurrection. not safely. as a news- 


paper, mit itself irrevocably to what 
is passing pate nor anticipate what is 
ine vitabl A newspaper should have 


i 
brains enough to know when it is time to 
follow a new idea—to know when public 
opinion is prepared to discard the old— 
and such cap city has the LT rald. 

For general and by 


edification way of 


contrast, we would introduce to the 

reader an antiquated delinquent, past all 
. 4 r . 

reform or recovery, named the Washing- 


as e juivocal peop le al- 

Silent Friend, or 
General Vade Me- 
We are at a loss to know 

ee if it be not the 
retrogra party imper mated by Wil- 
liam M: arcy, whom we regard as the 
antipo \des of the party of Young America 
in all respects. He ‘has not the merit of 
being even conservative, but is sure by a 
backward step, to break up the organization 
of any party, whose interests may be con- 


° > 
1072, alr ny 


ton U) 


Fogy’s Assistant aa 


cune,. 
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fided to his lead. 
New Y ork by a ees majority he 
-d from it by a larger one; and 
Gov ‘mor and S -ereta War, 
the party 


of 
e 
tos 

has been 
tic 


mit 
blisl 


hed in 


aie 
contrived 
into the wildest ec 
the opponent of every dei 

of in npr yrtance until it was es 
spite of him. As in ni 
treasury and Mr. Walker’s tariff. In con- 
istency with his hesitating course | 
anxious to withdraw the s from M 
ico, in the mid lle of the w: He is n 
making the effort to connect him 
the incoming admini 
course eh 
inherent vice of 
the responsible trust 


in 


He 


ge t 


nm fisesn3 
yNnfuUsilon. 


W 
with 
his 

an 


Ie 
lf 
But 


: : 
snown that 161s 


tration. 
é tofore, has 


LDIZAtLION, LO « 


I wer. \ i l his 


his ore: 


of 


late occupation at Washington in the pro- 
secution of Mexican clair at least as 


doubtful as Ga 
boring the m 
increase ! 

harm« my pe l 
should be pursued 


eandidat for 


Ol 


ac tf ap} itment. 
Whether or not th Union” be, as 
would scem, the organ of Mr. M urcy 
Washington City is in any point of con- 
siderati l r an ¢ 1 of 





Democratic 
l, that a 
should confine itself to a chr 
eve 


1 
toe 


de 


nts, rather 


fore hinet off } A h 117 
Or Cao t O10 By Sal url : 110 rs | ium 
of certain aml t10US I "sor 4 ngeres 


=e 
sible for t 


It is not po he d ! : y to 
truly represented in the distorted mirroi 
manufactured at Washington Ci Thi 


* organ 


anxiety to 
who will ‘ resist 
mocracy,’ 
bear of fools eve rywh re, an 
better or a 
with a will and « 1u yusly to anti- 
cipate and check the inco ning ¢ admini 
tion. It may be well to inform & : pub- 
lic that the Washington [ re- 
ceived $200,000 per annum from 2 } 
lic wionaree bs that it never 
its venerable head, that it “never said no- 
thing” with discretion or propriety, ande 
not open its m yuth without exposing 
Upon the heroic deeds of the 


who went through enormous exploits in 


” in fact, has displayed 


W 
bug- 
of a 


to be the 
failing 
wor 
stra- 


nion has 


had an idea in 


vy 


elf, 


sentleman 


search of fifty cents to pay for one patch! g 


State | 





Elected Governor of| upon his breeches, it is c 


asure | 
» of the sub-| 


» Was | 
x- | dise 


| is imm ( 


be tw 


: pub- | 


Mn- | 
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inly didactic, 
ywning down 


eloquent and milstonian. In fi 
our foreirn relations as new id 
unknown to it, and which it is d 
will not know, it is grand and truly im- 
pressive, ‘ Foreign indeed! 
new ideas, sir—noisy humbug, sir 
treason to the party, sir. No 
the world, sir, but these Unit 
democratic party never, si 

re about foreign rel 
et languag re does it di 
tant sul ects. Yet 
rest 


as, wholly 


termined it 


rel iti 
country in 
1 States— 
ever knew 
39 I ; 

1h Such 
» on graye 
the 


mocratic 


impo organ 
of ies of the d 
arty. 
How 
York fe 
new 
the 


fi ry 75 t 
diff rent fro n all thi Ne Ww 
Ml? Never | 
idea till the vangu 
outposts 
robable 


and 


Oop party 


rt . P 
—nevel ig 


} 
the 


, 
of 


success 18 p 


old and 
have b s 
nal without being fanatic, lil 
anarchie, 


ithly h it is origi- 
.1 but not 
y but never 
Lt ed r 8 
theory 


cons 
irrecl 1imal ly d 
to know better tha 


ems 


ot “21 M2e0d10 LUTISS Lws 2 } O} ‘the 


middle of the road isnoditch.”’ Mr. B. is 
always *‘safe.?? Otl er pay y live up- 


tt is wholly 
- to him- 


on the public hi 


indebted for and } ! 

If and his resourees. He may be justly 
considered the | iblicist ] of the 
main body of the democratic party, for 


| ; 1 he organ of that 
party, and more percepti nd more 
powerful as ; any in the 
world. It ha id dou bt ; 
but compared with the Li Times 
ulate ; compar 1 with its cot 
porary, the Tri/ it is white, it 
m« incl is genial, erratic like a kitten or 
a widow, but never malicious and always 
ful. Its aye has the racine 
ness and vigor so neces 





m- 


une. is 


, fresh- 


es pos- 


rac 


sible of tien the mor yspaper 
editorial, and may be considered a hybrid 


n attic wit and sg! whang 


ing Take it on any s ind it 
is always prepar d; and de lly no 


on inject 
erity or 
to pe rson- 
Timon upon indivi duals, 
» consistently 
far-seeing wisdom to the 
of democracy. 


from 
with so 


yu 


opp site 


paper can 
s 
very 


more grace, 


np 
‘ . 
much 
Contemptuou 
alities, severe as 
no organ has ever adhered 
and with such 
great elemental principles 
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There have not been 


eritics, who have carped at Mr. 
glory in this parti ‘ular, and attributed a 
a fault to him that he has gen rally sup- 
ported the suce ful side. Tl 


cessity in politics is to know that the right 


side is going to win, and that hon ty is th 
best policy ; the next to take enlight ned 


advantage of it, 

If Mr. Bennett is remarkable for any 
one | int of greatness, as an editor. more 
than another, it is } 
which he can attack.an individual and 
maintain the identical ipl 
individual whom he attacks. No editor 
in the United States, while a single do 


remained as to the victorious capacities of 


Young America, ever abu 
oughly, or so ws 

But the principles we ady ted wer 
thereby pushed into publicity. The u 
measured abuse awoke the s: 


the patrioti linereased the certa of 
our success. A _while we thorough 
differed from Mr. Bennett as to his cow 


with reference to Louis Kossuth, 
while at i y 
fered from K ith as to many points in 
his course. inasmuch as we i 
man, no Ew an, no, we will dare to 


say, American, could go through the} 


same difficulties in this ec try a 1 not 
make many more and less harm] mi 
takes. still Mr. Bennett’s ; ks on the 
great LI } incl 
ples in t! 
ocratic 
now the ab! exponent. But this pe- 
euliar genius of Mr. ; is ¢ 
hibited in another direction. It eam 
be fairly said that he alwa lyoecat 


) pe y Lt } l fox | J 
! eff T} constitute the bow of 
i@ executioner: and are admirable in- 
stances of t! olit t method rf « hion- 


in¢ the wheel upon which it is nec 


1 
to break the vertebral column of a much 


respected and disagreeable opponent.— | q 
gan to which is mainly to | 


Such is the or 
be attributed the victory of the late can- 
vass, 


wanting insidious | 
> 449 
B nnett’s 


» first ne- 
J 


ssary | 


n, whose merit 
gs hich abov J thers. in the un- 
f the Dex iocracy 
‘ him elf. 
veringly by the President elect, the un- 


mbit ° ' eal 5° 3 
noit ret iwa kindl 
ly ‘ os 1 7 . ,: V4 y 
| ¢ neanor aispi m—h ietters 
} 7 , . 7 , 1 . 
in reply to 1 ( ocratic 
gut t] ns, are } l all 7 and ll 
S S } 


] { of Frank 
} ‘ rty pro- 
duced a hay py t them. which was 
and cn- 

This 
was a task almost ; lificult as what re- 
¥ » done. \ l « didate can 
hardly fail to be: | President. Be- 
i { id d lighted 
Lis friends and gave them enthusiastic 

idence. What ] il now do, will 
be with the saz as what he 


ided and 


done—clear, ¢ IS, ¢ 

\ Hi rth as a thinker 
and actor of t! irst ler will soon 
be 1 fel The vi of the 


nvass ig 


li ainh dl i@ LO I? k i I | j lf: and 
while he recei its largest honors, we 
must all admit that | ral ts it most. 

But if anything ded to justify 


1 with re- 
i ts, the 
y i faction, 
we could find more t! } i t justifi- 
ion in t} c C he Fillmore ad- 
ministration, and in tl xploits of Gen- 
eral Cass and f > Venabl The 
voluntarils by Mr. Fillmore 
nd his secretarie infa1 S man- 
ner in which our f relations have 


the Cres- 
without 

all try, and 
| beyond eom ition inv efforts for the 
eds than all 
by a 

ive ( pean powers, 

viz. Fra »and England to come into our 
nt and aid us in keepi 


uiet. a rude negro settlement. which the 


1g me rely 
peer» ere eer ae “a. 
fire boy s of Ne W \ OTK would whip into 
| becoming submission in an hour, and to 


'the perfect tra lity of which no ob- 
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stacle has ever been presented 
conduct to Hayti, our stooping to Sou- 
louque, and our begging of help from 
Europe to pander to the n , 1s be- 
yond precedent, almost beyond compre- 
hension It only shows to what an 
American Ex 
when there is wanting the 
vision of the peo} le. 
We are quite ¢ rtain th 
of the will ever have to writ 
such an epit iph upon Frank Pierce’s ad- 


I 
ministration. as is contained in this extract 
‘ived by the last 


sToes 


sutive ean be 
active super- 
at no friend 
people 


of a letter which we rec 
steamer, from one of the greatest leaders 
of the European democracy : 


*‘ Thope the testa ntary dis of Pr lent 
Filimore's farewell message about t gn polic 
will not typ | e by Con ss nor b 
the democratic press. <A bona fide opinion though 
erroneous, may command respect und receive a 
repatation in all kind s; but notol > can b 
given to one in the highest posit 1, W 
misrep t 1 Linst the popular caus Pres- 
ident Fillmore has irely perverted the democra 
tic op no Ic é ners Nordoll 
where the P l ed the fact that it was 
the National Conv tion of France which started 
the princ ot ar t euce int l est 
matters } which | c | I 
step which led to jaent misfortanes. Wi 
us, every school-boy knows that they were t 
despots of Europe, who by the treaty of Pilnitza 
an armed in i ited the law of nat , and 
interfered in the d tic affairs of Fra inst 
her will, and it w only by way of retort, that 


Merlin d Ph ville first sp e f 





words, ‘If tl : V A ( bach 
liberty to them.’ The Chief Ma ite of a great 
republic l iid ¢ r leave | tory to } 

or if he wrt to it, should at least, not falsify it 
What a difference between the message of 

this. T! im man expressing $s own 1 
ments, t $s the ld ‘that America ca 

with indifi &e., has not n 7 

of grief for the overthrow of the republicin ] ( 

nay, he loes not even ‘notice tl aisastrous event 
remaining quite indifferent, while he inculcates 
with the hority of a depa i, doctrines s 

retrograde that even Monsieur Bodisco could hay 


written nothiug more Russian and despotic.’ 
administration 
n immediate passag 
rates the pr sent from 

nd bars the way from 
y, to the brighte r world 
of the future. Onward is the law which 
destiny has imp -d upon the American 
people, and the American government 
Gravitation is not more inevitably the 
quality of matter, than progress is the 
lot of the democracy of the United States, 
for all time hereafter. In the arts of 
peace, our pos oe m is transcendant; on 
the land we e built already the tallest 


We anticipate from the 
of Frank Pier 
the gulf which 
what is to ¢ 

the world of to d 2) 


| fore it is 


|} not ac 


of | 


Our | 


debased, | 


| on that sir 
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and most substantial mé 
the almost undivid 
belongs to the geni 


eas 
( d mas of the seas 

and r rine iples which 
uph old so proudly, and waft in the winds 
of heaven so nob ly, » surmounting flag, 
blazing all over with “ ‘stars and stripes, 
those consecrated emblems which marshal 
the way of peace, liberty and self-covern- 
ment, for the whole family of 
Nor without the trophies of 
We have fought rec ntly, fi er] ] 
ly, fought ssfully, at a gr 
from home than any of the 
campaigns of Napoleon; and even as re- 
mote Russian inroad of 1812, un- 
der Vv hich came crashing dox n the whole 
horrid despotism with which that false- 
id crushed the most glo- 
upon whose sor and 
sacrifices for freedom. thi then 
shone since the And 
we do not d p er contests on the 
field of bettl It is only by sanguinary 
nter that the religious or moral or 


and 


nations 
war. 

rious: 
ter dis- 
fruitful 


ure we 


tance 


as the 


hearted genius h: 


ople, 


rious P 


‘ecate 


encou 

has 
the very 
( harged 
nor with 
( uly the 
would 
more 
1 exploits, 


p litical — cipati mm of mank 
ever pros} pered perman ntly from 
beginning And let us net be 
with adulation of the sword: 
truckling to the warrior. It 
common-place understandi 
confound our rea i] 
logic in the history of mart 
than there is of violer The « 
is first won in the brain of the general be- 
set in the ficld, and the enemy 
overthrown Thi wht, and not the sword 
is the instrument by which men triumph, 
and under which men are subjug: 
The victory inclines and tl hy rises 
le where there i superior genius, 
-ording to the disparity of strength 
between the combatants. It is the scholar 
that presides over all the great nations of 
the world :—the thinker who is the actor; 
and often the quill controls armies on 
their march. and in their mutual shock, 
where the unreas« ming see but the chief- 
tain’s Pp lume and bl: The same subtle 
and divine element, : 1e human inte ellect, 
is victor still, whether the incessant reso- 
lution of affairs be bloodless, or baptized 
in slaughter. Therefore do we not dread, 
but rather court the collision of any na- 
tion which dares to stand in the path of 
the United States, and its democratic in- 
stitutions. And that is a present and per- 
manent policy ; we must not recoil from 


nypaign 
r= 


ited 


tro] 


_ — + of 


= -_ « = 
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force ; but on the contrary make up our 


minds to give it back with empha sis: and 
that according as it has been appointed 
for us to do by an overruling Providence 
The issue ahead for the next administra- 
tration is no question of any domestic 
hat bundle of in¢ 

ures known as the Compromise. It is 
the issue of our external relations, and 
ion of our right to the highest 


measure, nor even t 


the assert 
place in the family of nations, and the 


lancy of 


republicanism in every 
if need be, ulti 
rather at the 
It is 
Lility 
ch, 


ascen 
quarter of the globe, 
mately and gradually, but 
earliest convenient opportunity. 

only thus that our internal trany 
can be presery d Oursely must te: 
and yur children must learn, that quiet at 
home can best be preserved by mixing 


hum in 


corral rs telleiy y 9 hy T ] Vv r] 
Strangers, tulKINgY ap it to Worit 


with 


aud taking 


a general interest in 
affairs And thereby our own peculiar 
interests \ I] not be neglected. hut best 
promoted ind our mission fulfilled 
Frank Piercé juently, tal 

the high and bold ground of his age, in 
stead of shrinking back into the ditch of 
fogyism and inaction Young Americ: 
has had entire confide: in him, and has 
not molested him in his afflictions and re 
tirement But these been so 
much respected by the other s 
the party. The repres 
shade of conservatism 
have shown 
sympathisir 


cons 


“17 
Will. 


have not 


entatives of eycry 
and pe 


hearts 


trifaction, 


and ub 


their stony 


‘ faces at Concord, in Season |! 


of season, and have had their 


and out 


audience, and said their say. They are 
the men who misconeeive the erisis, and 
go on talking still of the « omise— 
the compromi the ( np mise—th 
Union—the Union—the Union the 
cuckoo chants in end] repetition his 
double note. The same men will do the 
same thing all the way down the tide 
of time, while life and hope hold out. 
They are egotistical] inflated with 
{ ir own import ind speak of 
nothing but of their ¢ Half of 
them « ted to be J lents ten years 


future chance But it is 
full of 


senti- 


|ments from public men suitable to the 


se old 


fories hay ing the ! in Congress 
ut slavery, ever si ee the New Hira of 
1848, that r] i t pr \diey of human en- 
I e and energy ever known in the his- 
to1 ‘mankind tl have carried 
their street organs, and rehearsed their 
d rd to the incomi Presid { Young 
America has to ¢ er for 1 n non- 
( e— suc anachronism, and it is 
: tl ge of action « nly for thr pur- 
nose of doing its dut It wants Mr. 


ier » be sure he is right and then to 
vo ahead: and if he be determined to do 
somethin Yr, his instruments are ON WAND 


and the motto is (). \\ arp! 








OUR 


We are very glad to perceive that the 
newspapers are dealing in a proper spirit 


service in foreign countries. The ministe rs 
of the United States at the capitols 

Europe most especially, have brought this 
flourishing and splendid republic into a 
condition which requires of the President 
the greatest of a twelve labors of Her- 
cules. As soon after the fourth of March 
as possible ene had be a river, if 
necessary, turned upon the whole nest of 


FOREIGN 


It 
| 


| the ‘m cons g to G ourt to ki Ss | 


Old Fogies, who hold diplomatic station, | 


and they should all be drowned out, or set 
a-drift down the current to the sea + of ob- 
livion. We dislike sweeping charg a d 
never make them without a qui id ication : 
and, therefore, the reader will fi . one or 
two exceptions to the general rule of con- 
demnation, and removal from office which 
we most decidedly recommend. As for 
the rest of the corps diplomatique, all 
are so of l, that it is not worth while to 
talk of OCCU} rat 
extremum. This set of officers has 1 
constituents to whom they are, strict 
speaking, responsible, or we presume th 
would long since have been ealled to a 
count. It is not credible that any body 
of Americans citizens can be found who 
would tolerate their doings, if with them 
rested the » power of dismissal. One thing 
perfectly certain is, that we have scare: ly 
a minister in the Old W aos l. who « — 
be elected Town Clerk, or Parish Co 

ble, were his hist ry of every d 1 y ec rtifi fied 
to the voter. An thing 
is that 
press the same ridiculous sentiments at 
any hustings in the Union, as they have 
declared ove . and over 
bedizened aristocrats to whose fétes and 
tables they consider it an honor to be ad- 
mitted. He would be hooted from the 
stand. and banished from public li : with- | 
out any ceremony, never to defile t again 
with his foot. Why, the very sco ins of | 
New York, or any other ¢ ity or village in 
the country, would take after the first one 
of these individuals who dared to offend 


discrimination ; scadbics 


if 
iy 
LY 


ot her 


as cert Lin 


again amidst the* 





MINISTERS. 


’ 


ed h at 
hisp laited ruffles ,his plush velvet breee hes 
with the disgraceful state of th pub lic | silk stockings, lace cuffs, dress sword. and 


hee ye by his three cornered cock 


other theatrical costume in which you see 


} 
nds or toes 


at London, Paris, Vienna, Naples, Rome. 
and St. Petersburgh. Beautiful represep- 
tatives these, of the free and enlig| tened 
system of s oe rnme¢ ‘i ; and of the 
wise and nol ) e people Ww! ho are ] r luced 
by democratic institutions And then 


th badges of servitude which decorate 
the livery of their 
the trappings of the hor S that are com- 
pelled to drag round the town their gilded 
glass coaches Abominable. The light 
thatis w unting to corr et all such nauseous 
nroceedings can only come from the news- 


dom«¢ tics, and even 


| papers; and, indeed, the true responsibil- 
) of such creatures is to a high-spirited, 
nd pen dent press. That battery vigor- 


pee plic d upon these ri 


} 


yr. continued, 


increasing, and almost universal abuses, 
would soon sink the whole concern to the 
| bottom ; or compel these str eins players 
who exhibit ¢ medy at the « xpens of the 
Treasury, to doff their t | go to 


not one of them would dare to ex- | 


work at the public business on which they 
are supposed to be sent. As the matter 


stands, it is verily an American anti-re 
pub lican paid force of hired mercenaries, 
pi rmanently encamped und th stars and 


r 
stripe s, all over the soil of E We 
do not doubt that the cause of re-action 
was really assisted by the intervention of 
our foreign ministers in 1848, and up to 
the time. So accusa- 
tion demands at the hands of an organ of 
public opinion as authoritative as this Re- 
View, special citations of individual cases 
We shall not shrink from our duty in giv- 
ing them in the colors and pro} pi 
reality. It is a subject upon which we 
are aware that we enter with the united 
support of the masses throughout the 
length and breadth of the Place 


pre sent grave 


: . 
yrtions of 


land 
men, and place hunters, will cautiously 
flinch from exposure, and try to hush up 
discussion ; but the voice of the pe ople 
will soon be heard loudly applauding our 





Our Foreign Ministers. 


disclosures 
robbed the Treasury ; but our diplomatic | 


corps has robbed the country of that which | 
money cannot purchase ;—its clear and 
ng the now crushed, | 


be revolutionary millions of | 


honorable fame ami 


but soon to 
Europe. 
The immediate cause of fixing atten- 
of the ministers of 
the Unite: s, has been the correspo! 
dence tdi vy have had with the Seer { iry of 
State, lately deceased, on their salaries 
By some the Lv Post, pro- 
cured and published, and has impartially; 
Tl 
sad 


con- 


tion on the conduct 


i stat 


me LDS NING 
a upon this 7a//a wmento. 

Eastern ai | Western Press ex nerally, 
adopted the that paper 

demnatory of the whole correspondence 
We do so, not for the very same r 
but from « knowledge of the 
worthle ssness ol the S¢ rvices. We think. 
isters exerted themselves 
interests of the coun- 
try in foreign states, their salaries might 
be raised. for unless that is done, thi pro 


per men to perform the work, will not be 


comment 
views of 


ads0nS, 
ir specific 
that if the n 


to ad ( the 


found, and the blig ' 

will kill the reputation of the Union all 
over the world. The rich and useless 
millionar will continue to be grant d an 


ht of perpetual fogyism 


opportunity for beggarly personal display ; 
or, the superanuated veterans past servic 


violation of all tacties, the 


guard of repul 
s; or, the present system | 
1anent resident ‘rs must be 


1 } 1 
t, al d the agent only sent abroad 


lican and demo- 
minist 
ns to arise li 
representative. We ar 


: B38 } 
some 1so0lated 





opp sed th ) alternatives 
We vO * inert ing the salaries. with 
the rise in value of the nee 
comforts of life: so that tl 
not involve any 
we go for the right 
such first-rat If we allow ow 
ministers to retire from European eapitols 
now, while monarchs keep and 
ward in each with vigilant and co-operat 
ing diplomatists, it is equivalent to allow- 
ing despoti m to have its own high-hand- 
ed way hereafter. The people of Europé 
would have right to reproach us with 
y and and if their 
freedom were put back a generation, we 
should be irred emably, instead of tempor- 
taily disgraced 


ssaries and 
1e places may 
‘uniary sacrifice, and 
sort of incumbents in 
Ositions 


17 
i 
¢ 
{ 


watch 


treachery de sertion : 


Galpin and Gardner only | 


| minister in Switzerland. from the 


in our own eyes and con- 
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science. What a humiliating spectacle to 
Americans is presented by there being no 
ini United 
That old Confederation so like 
ours, 18 standing alone in the heart of 
Kurope, defending as best she may, her 
institutions against the tremendous 
pressure of all her neighbors. M. Bona- 
parte bullied her with an army of forty 
thousand strong, for not doing him hom- 
age in 1850; and the King of Prussia, has 
repeat lly notified the Swi Rey ublicans 
that he intends by force to tear away the 
Neaufchatel whenever he can. 


The other powers are more hostile if pos- 


Q 
tates. 


free 


ibl And there at Berne, the capitol, 
from January to December. sit in funeral 
. ] } } 

he corps di ique of all the 


: d i f 
: like 50 Many vultures ¢ 


embled 
] 


iy to prey 


rou! 


d an expiring aminal, rea 


ipon its carease as soon as breath leavea 
the bod Where is the American eagle 
t] it } aoes not sw ] d wn al nest the 
t r represt tatiy verig ity and 
tisturb their concord W 1 minis- 


ters to China, and Expediti Japan. 


Let us send a full minister to Berne. At 
the very same time that we express these 
opini ns, we do thinl d do here de- 
clare. t] for such sel vie as h ive been 


salaric } | } 


xhorbitant 


en altogether 
y respecta- 
rged all the 
legations at Lon- 
Rome, ct cetera, 
And 


nd, or even forty 


too great ;— 
slerk would have disel 
oficial duties of the 
lon, and Paris, Vienr 
infinitely better than the ministers 


} 7 Le 


e : 
tor clerk hire, nine thou 


Il be consider- 


ive | ( i,a-year may ( 
d an overcharge, and in the absence of 
contract, more than wi ld b allowed by 


We a 
, nothing at 

; 
\ merican 
uid con- 
their 


iumpsit for fear of bringing 


a chaneell r. ) supp se 


hat upon a quantum 


» received by 


of the 
to be 
\] as the deci- 
ined our- 


of the 


sion pronounced. Having expia 

Ives with respect to the condition 
y, and gone in favor of perma- 
diplomatic appoil tments, instead of 
casual agenci s, and in favor, at all times 
and places, of adequate compensation, we 


( ¥ vel und 


insert a short article from the 
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Plaindealer, which is one of the leading | 


organs of the democracy in the progres- 
sive State of Ohio: 


It having been proposed a year or so 
rnise the salaries of Foreign Ministers 
United Stat Mr. Webster addresse ( 

tic repres¢ tives al l 
The replies of the Ministers, 
i 


testify they « 


Various diploma 
ing the t of livin 
recently published, 

upon tl t la les -that ever 
appare: is very dear; 
for them tor 
the mem rs Oo: Lue & 
sent 


Myr Ahhbot Lawrence thi 


that 
artic 


that it is 





‘nment to which they are 


ove 


for th ) 
add that own expenses have exceeded tl 





his y | not be s ent l he tl 
that, from yperr d to t 
dignit ft m t 5 be i 
creased te ) ) per m.”’ 
Mr. } rej 1 t tH > a tat 
state his « i item, 1 
a total 79 86 ! uum. | 
him N I Mr I ca i 
to ext 3 cS oe j ol 
$25,000 M Bb ail ( 
reasons Livil 3 SO ¢ j 
puts h ts, 1 inel 
Pp nses, an ¢ 
200 
Mr. M ly, of V na. has liv boardiz 
, : 
T i i 
. 7 t for tl i fii 
1 than‘at L und P 
rt) Ls { 1, est rates tl 
I é sota it Vie a t 
862. Mr. Barnard, at Berlin, found himself on th 
9th December, 1852, $2, ) beyond his salary. 
At Stockholm, the same discr pancy ex ; b 
tween the income ¢ I 


ster and those of oth 








er powers. Mr. Shra wel ae ved up tol con 
without being able to do all that he could hav: 
wished. Social intercourse, he thinks, is of tl 
highest tio ny ce, il ) al 
fact to h the ear of very high per ves 

he, an a of all the corps 1 E | 

Bouth n ca ds his sal ry i 2 € 

“eonsiders the t irces provided for the ¢ é 
da’: 1 to be sullicient.” 

Mr. B i his annual exry sat B 
sels dow li } 1v a 
etter fro I ble | t Van 
burg, J ’ ‘ t liv 1 Antw 








and spe c 
bon, is another « » lives at a boardin 
house, 1 a ( I S are 1 { 
extra r¢ nents, or wi if h 
habits requ a Three gentlemen wil m he 
consult 't ! t! 27,000 w auld b I i 

t to cover ! ecessary cost l I nat 
position in Lisbon. 

And so on through them all. Every one 

the same Be. Swe which we hav not inappro 
priate ly dthe Beggars’ Opera. Every one 


tells the same story—a et yy, genteel 


story it is, 
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too. The *y are sent ¢ ibro ad Ww ith rank and ti t] e, by 
|agreat nation to represent it-th find them 
selves, offi ially in the first s ciety of E rope, with 
| incomes inadequate to the life they think them 


selves obliged to lead, and everywher 


e meet men 


bearing the same titles as themselves, whose goy 
ernments, as a general rule, allow them three 
times as mach money as they themselves receive 


As we propose now to ent 
to a very few particul irs, 
our introd 


r briefly in- 
sustaining the 
uction, it will be 
by way of preface, and by way of 
ing the ground for the reader, to 
plain also that we do not at all agree 
with the theory or practice ve foreign 
ministers, with re spect to heir sphere of 
duty. It will surprise a nl 1D pt ople like 
the bulk of the Americans, to know ip 
what con ording to their foreign 
representatives, the whole round of official 
busi It is almost matter of religion 

ith these gentlemen to purge themselves 
of the least suspicion of y, and 
to ti fy the } slice and the head of the 
nd the vile authority t which the 

m of the continent is r 
t the ster holds no kind of 
relation with any of the reformers. He 
does not know one nicious 


cters, and that 


; 
tements of 


S14 


wel] 


yl, 


prep’ 








ists. AC 


} 
aeniocracy 


sponsi- 
mini ' 
of th 
is duly certified at 
the palace. He reads not nor circulates 
any lil ral do iment, nor 

any ¢ on that side 

any means r pitiate a < vurtier, or 4 
prince, | ry hi utinerthat the ul cht to 
be k spt down, and that a str govern- 
ment is sean ynsable in ana bo inced state 
of s cie ,he is a very hap py man. He 
entertains all the rabble of aristocrats at 
his house, and neglects his own c yun try- 
men. He doubts the continuance of any 
ing but monarehy ; and thinks the peo- 
are unfit for self-government. In 
Kngland, he exp: 


on thi 
excellencies of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
r( s to politi 
rricultural 
his detestable trea 
sake of ( 
which he knows is contraband at home; 


in- 


atiat 


al meetings at dinner tables 
shows. and drawls ou 
to the masses, for 
ic applause, 


son 


aristocrat 


sheer 


but which to his poor silly brain is 


cense He freq ients the | L § ciety, 
nows nothing, nor cares t ) know, of 


and k 
he humble sufferers 
e » negle ct and o ppre ion speaks 
aieel knowledge or ositen’ ation in fa- 
vor of the existing state of t and 
frowns down upon any proposition com- 


m | rty, dis- 


Bo ies 
nings, 





ing from the popular mind and heart in 

favor of larger libert: 

And we do not pity such ‘ 
ia thee yntempt of ies ai 


burthens. 
man for incur? 


ry class he tries to flatter. 


invitations to 
Tuilleries, or 
Peterhoff or t 
bered rather 
in the salons 


his behavior 


himself. Scare 
peer is so degraded as not 
Ameri an 1 in] 


eonsiderati l 
And there 
rank, who wou 
mire the firm 
condu 
Ind d it 


. ] 
a sing , 


duty violated | 


cify tl! 

who rc} 
this day, and 
can b ; i 
rope for 


ple in dre 


triotism as we 
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‘rty. or diminution of 


profitable com] 
should seek hi 
he. 


the re earn 


of lounging abou 
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ut without any employ- 

ispicious and un- 
any of titled idlers, he 
tudy and his office, and 


frivor 


at 
co « 


I] , may ret 
lace. 
Schonbrun, or Potsdam. or 
he Vatican, or be remem- 
“ably at t! » clubs and 
f cabinet ministers: but 
1 i contempt for 
y any king, prince or 
to sneer at an 
imself for a 


Buckineham pa or the 


publ n rey] tative.— 
ent to refer for 
t to d d tead of 


lect, made that profound impression upon 
yoraries abroad which con- 
h added | I to » present 





lin were disti 
ty and the de 
pl matic ec rré 
may tl 
sors of our da 


terrible or 


memorable pro 


merit is as 
names sul 

as the mill 
with the ec rps 
great value of 
actor in t 


sense and 


to write for tl] 
countrymen m 
ation on the 


profit by his facts and opinions. 


him with his ewan g 
1e public pr 


umples bring us to 
j yn and Frank- 
ruish¢ 1 by the creat abili- 


oeratie rit of their di- 
i ; 4 

( W Hui 

} 17° ' ‘ 

pe ( . OF I s1cces- 





d to the 
with those 


—"e: ] 
own dae- 


redly enough to sink the 
bed to them as effectually 


+ 


» will dis 


ppear in water 
it is tied. The 
a foreign minister 1s as an 


around him in the 


‘cording to the interests of 


But it is a ve- 
nd indispensable thing that 

tly and philosophically 
- the events that surround 
He ought 
» that ‘his 
ible inform- 


ion of events, and 


vernment. 


ight ret all DOS 


complex 


Instead | 


consideration of t 
he should record r 


wi ver it micht |} 
ady a ». di t 
less cir locution 
cerem phi 
kind, not less than 
a iti yf th } 


Tf 7 t 
00 ipport 
pre P} 
\ il] ( ra q It 
a L 
co! icr j a I 
1 ‘ Scant 
enar { i qi 
a, +) ] 
tate ‘| ] 
vhich demands fi 
1] 1 7 
4 1 . } 
r tne |] 
] t} a } lo 
} hia! + ] 
bp I b pol 


f t nati 1] i 
I f t. 2 1} 
portant. Before tl 
I 
} r ] f 

1 Ol i © 
1h ] 


cuir’ 1 vast lity 
‘icipal and int 
virtue of his kn w! 
( ] ai ‘rent s 
with ( a 5 
is to na 
pl ysperit = id | 


7 7 4 


range as hich as t 
yrevent imposition 


country he represen! 


: ] im. and 


by faithful 
nts, which 
| transmit 
We would 
of end- 
uld omit 
ry of any 
and ob- 
mdenee 
printed 
public 
present 


ns and 
which we 
le, that we 
history and 
existed 
United 

] inte rest 


n, and 


of Holland, 
itime power, 
were first 

> they 
publie 

ich de- 


1 tne treaty of 


ble epoch 
—diplomacy 


useful and im- 


lors were 
ing man- 
illiantretinues. 
C Q1 tinople 
é | ] eared 
l followers at 
) which 


9S ’ 
r. like all 

? } i 
has always re- 
uld be a mu- 


r, able by 
talent to 
acquainted 
iculture, so 

of national 

] } wer should 
nent, to 
the 


ky VW ledge of 
5 
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languages 
communicate freely 
ernment and peop! 

The pre sent hsp ul system makes all 
the world pa fa whol ‘el yet 
are sarkisule ir as well as general interests. 
The old nonsense of balance of power ig 
quite out of date; and 
the solidarity of the pe yple has begun to 
take its place P ypular sovereignty is 
rapidly undermining legitimacy. 

Every day aie ypes the system which 
is as yetc and Ameri 
ca; but which em race Asia, 
Africa, and Oceana; a world ten times 
as large as the world of Ancient Greece 
and Rome: and day after 
course of 

reater extent in r urces. 
. The objects of international intere 

having multipli i f 
ing higher, and i 


with the foreign goy- 
gn § 


there 


Ol nfined to Euro 


enormous production, swift intercourse 
and incessant enterprise, it follows that 
those entrust d with the management o 


the diplomatic correspondence should |} 
men of the highest intell al 
cultivation. Gossip, intrigue, and cabal 
have lost their places in the cabin 
foreign ministers, in this age, where, for- 
merly, they held exclusive po ion. 
Political science, moral and intellectual 
development, the progress of all men in 
the path of i uprovement, haye taken up 
the vacant p! ce, and the mini must 


give account of tl » to their 


sway. Heshould understand thoroughly 
his own system of government; heshould 
appreciate its principles, be able to ex- 
plain them in the abstrac d in thei 


application. He should investigate the 
structure and policy of the nation to 
which he is sent, and master its system 
and its administration. He should ob- 
serve and report the act 
piitinie Wich dxint, and thon likely, or 
possible, ] en the two nations. " He 
should com condition of the 


pe ople, and their tendencies, popular and 


l, naval, milit 


ry and fi 
hole sy 


and the civ! 
cial d partmen 3 of tl vi 
is sent to ] ¥ 

described in a vigilant and 


mnnndonea with tha @ rotary 
r¢ spon rence Wit tne wecrcetary Ol 
o 


nan- 
tem he 

compl tely 
CO} 1IoOus Cor- 
State 


should be such as to fit him to | 


; ; > 
the doctrine of 


| State 5 


al state of 


} 1 - 5 
governm 1: watch the daily course of 
events, and the state of surrounding 
countries. No f; should be neglected. 


,| nor preve 
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and also with some leading ne wspaper 
so that the people as well as the govern- 


ment might have full informati: 
. A 


mn On for- 
affairs. As far as he could, he 
h sides, and enforce their 
cultivate ki 


elgn 
should advise bot 
mutual interests, and 
and s syl npathy 


The dip lou atic correspondence 


} 
naness 


of a 
master spirit, Machiavelli, is an « urly and 
superior model of what has been done in 
that respect, yet it is very far below the 
requirem( our day and generation 
His rules for the guidance of a minister 
deserve to be repeated. To study the 
character of the prince and the disposi- 
tion of his ministers; to observe witha 
vigil: nt eye the pa lng to inves: 
and weak points of s 

tablish rel yaaa which might 
ither in p e or war; to 
strengthen the existing amicable relations 
n the f k and 

foreign 


tigate the 

to € 

become useful, ¢ 
? 


strong 
y 


stat to ext nd comm reial j itercourse 
ina manner profitable to the country of 
th nt udor; to protect t subjects 
f the aml lor’s sovereign, and to give 
Lf) t id f hi power ai d resources, 
by all possible means.” Such were the 
instructions of Machiavelli to his friend 
T) W however, tl 


e cardinal points 
a minis ; tl SIX- 
teenth century; and yet they have guided 


evel th who we t too idle 

follow good advice, nor incapable of en 

larging t phere of dip] tic duties. 
‘ve 1 correspond rules, were all 


of the 


re] 8 m, and of the doe 
trine of tl Ny nty of the people, 
which fi | t] 1a century s been in 

1¢ ful o; tion in the United States 
We do not hesita to pronounce all 
ther plans of government worthless—as 
worth] as the exp! led tl ies of the 
fi t. which gave way t it of Co- 
pernict And from whatever country 
an am lor may come, it is his duty 


tems, the 


oe eae - 
» old, whi hin the course 


of y few years must give place to it. 
ryt . . . ai » ie m er} 7 
Ih tounding Spectacie OL prosp rity 

d lf-covernm ut pr ted to man- 


kind by the ed § , is producing 
an aoe ct. 7. re is nothing 
has been rae, to stifle the truth, 


nt millions of emigrants from 


1: 
W hich 





| 
| 
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making their way to it. Here is a novel 
and overwhelming subject of considera- 
all sorts of fore ign ministers. Tt 


tion for 
enter into the conception of 


~) not 


the} generally 
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{ Our ministers at all the capitals of Eu- 
rope during the most important period in 
| the history of human rights, have been 
delinquent; and it is not alto- 


reat Florentine, but since its very infan- | gether to be attributed to a leir ignor 
cy, it should have been of allexperiments | ance. Like all y n and children, and 
upon human condition, that one, which most men, ier were prone to take the 
took prec dence of the rest. The repre-| strong side of a party, and the superficial 
sentatives of monarchs, have a most ob-| view of a question, so that they were in- 
vious interest in watching its strides, and | different, or positively opposed to the 
the representatives of oligarchies have| people. Upon a close serutiny of each 
the same vital concern in its advance, | case, it hardly left doubtful whether 
for it will be alike fatal, when ultimately | the presence or the absence of our minie- 


successful, to both. 

But certainly ministers of the United 
States at European courts have special 
charge of this grand and successful anti 
dote to the pretens sions of royalty. It is 
their duty to understand that they may 
explain and recommend by the languag 
of truth and 
our political institutions. At 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, Naples. and 
St. Petersburgh, these institi are 
attack d, 


itions 


continually 


monarchists and aristocrats; but 
than that, the people of the States to 
which those capitals belong, 
interest with ourselves in adopting self- 
government. Hence, the American min- 
ister should be capable in faculty, 


not wanting in courage, to speak properly | 
and of 
has | 
always been the chief of American diplo- | 


of the greatness of his country, 
its democratic foundations. This 


matic duties. The duty has become all 
the more imp 
of 1848 found us aut the head of nations 
in conse self-government, and | 
80 weakened the een and power of 
royalty that its delusions will soon break 


up, and never can again resume their au- 


uence O 


thority over any civilized portion of the | 


globe. 

That this duty, or anything in the} 
shape of such a duty has been performed, | 
by any American minister, out of Paris, 
and exce pt during the short lapse of Mr. 
Rush’s term, none dare affirm. It has 
gone entirely by default, with that ex- 
ception and one other ;—the services ren- 
dered, and the vast body of reliable in- 
formation given to the government by 
Colonel Dudley Mann, the Consul at 
Bremen, the special agent to Hungary, 
and now the representative at Berne. 
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oberness, the superiority of 
London, | 


and should be as| 
constantly defended against courtiers and | 
more | 


have a like | 


and | 


rative since the revolutions | 


ters from London, Paris, Frankfort, Vi- 
enna, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, Rome and 
C nstantinople, were most to be regret- 
ted. If the truth respecting their con- 
duct were made known to the people of 


ithe U nited States, there could be very 
nile difference of opinion on the subject. 
|Scarcely one of them dared, or dares 
now, | Europe, to name the 





| name rep ublic, lest they might become 
| unpo pular, a we could tell some damn- 
ing stories of evasions of duty, which fell 


under our own observ: oe Look at two 
instanees, however, of official behavior 
| which shew the necc 9 of clianging the 
character of our rig arse ts entirely. 


| At the very crisis of Hungary, when our 
| special agent had got to Vi ienna on his 
road to Kossuth. to recognize the Hun- 
garian republic, the Charge d’ Affaires 
there was not at his. post, and some very 
ordinary clerk had control of the archives 
of the legation. It is probable that if 
the minister had been there, the special 
agent might have goton; or atall events, 
uld not have been subjected to the 
veril which had like to have cost 
| him his life by assassination. The Uni- 
| te d States, however, had a representative 
there, and a most unworthy one, in Con- 
sul Swartz, the proprietor of a sem 
official organ of the Austrian government, 
and one of the worst men in Europe 
He lives in great splendor, and illumina- 
| ted his house whenever the people were 
overcome in the struggles of 1848-50 
He particularly distinguished the victo- 
ries of Radetskey at Milan and Novarra 
This man, no doubt, exposed all the confi- 
dence of our Austria, 
during that eventful period. When the 
chargé @affaires was present, things were 
not any better: the official sympathy was 
all against the liberal movement. 


he wi 
| extreme | 


government, to 
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There was also the more flagrant de-| garians, after their gallant campaigns 
linqueney of Lewis Cass. Jr.. at Rome. | against Austria. could still have faead | 
{ b faced 
The instructions of this young gentleman |} Austria and Russia too. for they epy)d 

. r . - . . . , ,* Ld 
came from a Whig President, but were | have fallen down on Italy, a nation, be j 
said to give him power on arriving in| remembered, of twenty-five millions—ag 
Rome, to recognize any provisional govern- | many people as we‘have in the United 
ment; and to have expressed decided | States, and with a race of Roman nativity 
friendship for the republicans and their | and descent, tolerably inured to the use, 
present during the | arms With such an ally the Magyar 


cause. He was 
existence of the Roman republic. He did woul ] | av« tri imphe d Mm Dl ty Dat 
worse than nothing: he turned his back | tle for the rights of man. and Eur CAS) 
upon Mazzini, and his friends, whom the | been at this hour free, and rejoi 
whole world admired for their chivalry, | freedom. The Russians were aln 
and patriotism, and who made the most} hausted. and could not have } 





memorable defence the Eternal City ever | GOrgey would have had no folloy the 
experienced. The siege of Rome entirely | Hungarian troops would have kept the 


redeemed from reproach and freed from | field, and the French troops kept their 
suspicion the character of the people of | barracks at home, and in a few short 
Italy, and yet an American minister | months the Old World would have echoed | 
looked on at the agony of: Republicans | tothe debates of assembli ; 
fighting and dying for freedom with an | of the people, and to Declarations of In. 
indifference which the British agent | dependence The actual picture of Ev. 
neither felt or feigned. And the simple | rope shews by its thrilling trast. the 


discharge of the most sacred of duties by | consequences of a single delinquency, and | 
Mr. Cass would have probably determined | also from what insignifieant né 8 floy 
the controversy of the people with the} the greatest eurrents of hun affair 
Pope. We have heard it very confidently | We are fully aware of the d rate | 
asserted, and by the best authority in Eu- | attempts to eke out a dip! tie eharae | 
rope at the time, that had the United | ter for Cass, junior, prior to the Balt 
States chargé d'affaires put himself in| more nomination, so : t] 
official communication with the Roman | votes in that body fo 


Republic, the French army would not | abandoned and he trayed, an gsi- 
have entered Rome, nor the territory of | nated by Freneh troops; but ¢ re th 
the Papal States. [t was said and be-| most wretched failures rh nvention 
lieved, that the head of the French Pro-| very properly took no he 
yisional Government would sign a certifi- | ever; and the biggest ass that ever passed 
cate to that effect. If General Cavaig- | the diplomatie pons asina is imnou 


nac. in concert. no doubt. with Lord Pal- | ed on the other side in the 7 f the 


merston, had not sent out his expedition | minister of the United Stat Rome 
in November, 1848, to Italy, what im-| This pound, by the way, contains the rep- 
mense consequences might not have sprung utations of almost the entire body of for 
from that refusal on the part of France. |} eign ministers from thi ‘y, who 


Not simply would the Roman Republic | stood like Jews at the Cruci 1. with 
have stood, but the cause of Republican- | the difference that they did | what 
ism in Europe would have stood. Ther they were doing, while the hu ‘orm of 
is no doubt of the ability of the Romans | Republican liberty was nai ith rusty 
to beat the detestable King of Naples iron to the eross, and pi reed with? lish- 
single-handed, for Garribaldi, almost in| ed bayonet to the heart. TT! made n¢ 
presence of the French and Spaniards, | protest, not they ;—they gar rywher 
drove his troops out of the Papal States | aid and comfort to the mies of 





I p { 
during the siege. And as for Spain, she | humanrace. They flattered pri . fawn- 
was too weakly represented to give the |ed upon a despotic Pope; tl declared 
Roman general any trouble. Austria | the inhuman doctrine that E ns ar 


then alone remained: but Austria could | not fit for freedom: or the } drivel 
not have come into the struggle of Lower | that order and law must | reserved, 
Italy if the American minister had not | and monarchy cor rated ; 
deserted his duty altogether. The Hun-| possible government for the special eit 
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cumstances. Republicanism, they were 
rash enough to admit, did we ll enough 1 
mi ‘rica ; but they s aid there . whe ‘re ies 0- 
ple are not brought up to self-government, 
and where society is artificial, 
and the masses ¢ rowded into the smallest 
space, a strong system must rule, held to- 
gether by the sword, the state of sie; 
and the horrors of political prisons, de- 
ports itio ns, and executions by wholesale 
We hav » heard something of the saving 
f Saint "P eter’s by a from the 
U. S., midnight, 
who 


eminently 


minister 


} . 
wn pu (ris natura /) US. 


from Mazzini’s Red Republicans, 


were bent on bl wring the hedral to 
atoms with gunpowder. That lie was 
nromptly nailed by Avezzana at New 
York. Then we hada story of the Prot- 
estant religion being recognised through 


lirect intervention of the same function- 

etually opened a chapel within 
the walls of i. Eternal City The story 
on answered by the counter state- 
ment that the chapel was opened and 
promptly shut up and interdicted. 


‘s and liber- 


again 
We do not kno rw how many live 


ties of men of all nations are said to have 

been pres cond by this good-for-nothing 
' t a ais 4} 

medd ler fter the ati aStropae which the 


] 


sa : 
Sa the | States was then in 


iis hands to 


nited N 
1 


vert. but which he precipi- 
i 


tated by his aoe and profligate court to 
the Pope, and by the sallies of indiffer 
nee with which h regarded the death 
struggle of the glorious defenders of his 
vn prof 1 republican faith on the 
valls and r nparts if the most interesting 
capital in tl world, iainst assault and 


‘annon, and the explosion of the 
le handful of m urtyrs tor 
land died of violence 
and while 
inti recreant to all 
luty lolled about in his 
did at 
his sumptuous 
father did at Paris; 
garding the horrors ata 
Pincian promenade. 

We thought of giving these kindred in- 
stances only of official dereliction. But 
we had better so on with two or three 
others presented by the three last minis- 
Englaud. They are most venial 
example s of donk ate 

In the Times of July 15, 
very heat of the struggle 


. 1} 
free gov rnmeneé blec 


l patriotism heroisin, 
this dilli 

pat! iy and p iblie , 
liveried equupage, is his 
Paris: or luxuriated in 
ocala as his 

or walked idly ri 


eT : +} 
uistance in the 


human sym- 


father 


ters to 


1845, in the | 
against the con- 
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tinental kings by the oppressed masses of 
the people, we ‘hi ad the rep¢ rt of the do- 
ings at the Royal Agricultural dinner at 
Y ork. that faney farmer, 
Prince Albert, presided in his working 
clothes. At that dinner, amidst a diplc- 
matic corps all sympathizing keenly with 
despotism, sat the American minister, 
Bancroft. We think he was at 
time the guest of the notorious rail- 
Hudson, the bediz ened 
calls himself a self-made 
because he got en seoeeny rich by 


~ 1 
over which 


(reorge 
the 
way king. George 
parvenu who 


man 


frauds in the stock of almost everv line 
in England Hudson was afterwards 


there he, the 
table with such 
aristocrats as are always to be 
erings called 
titled land- 


publicly disgraced. But 
American minister, sat at 
a party of 
found at these political cat] 
agricultural 
lords seek to manufacture public opinion. 
[In that process he himself was to be used 
on the wrong side, by regular previous ar- 
rangement. It is not probable that Mr. 
Bancroft suspected that he was at such a 
critical time for human freedom. selected 


meetings, where 


on purpose by the tories assembled, to 
strengthen privilege in England by every 
word he might say, as they since boast. 
These things, though not very adroitly 


managed by blundering tories, were sufh- 
ciently well to deceive the unsophisticated 
minister The aristocracy wanted a 
speech for quot ition in and Parlia- 
and by 
no mancould s deliver- 
ed as by the sageenentatine of the United 
States, so that on the oc ‘ferred to 
he was innocently rung up to act the part. 
A formal toast to the President elect of 
the R. A. Society was put into his hand, 
Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian minister, 
had just delivered a eulogy on the free 
institutions of England, and upon peace 
at all hazards. Speakin the then 

made agri- 


heaving G 
li He 


culture the itics. 
ilked of the subject, and of what 
wonders some had done for it. 
Lle proceeded —‘But as we wish to be 
second to in the progress of agri- 
second to none in our 
love of peace, for it is only in peace that 
agriculture can flourish (cheers). Thus 
that by the influence of the wlus- 
trious Prince Arche like John of Austria, 
we wish to tread in your footsteps ;” and 


out of 
ment, against the popular cause 
» abl 


nue a spee th be 


-Aasion re 


r of 


‘rman Empire, he 
pretext for po 
former 
prince 


none 


culture, we can be 


uf WU SC4 
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so forth. 
the end of this — -loving harrangue, 
there were loud eries for Mr. Bancroft 
but the President interposed, and stuck 
to the programme, by which that gentle- 
man was to be produce d still later on the 
witness stand. But when he did rise, he 
atoned for the delay by a zeal that no in- 
terval could chill or abate. We eannot 
give the whole of his speech, of which 
we have two new Spape r re por ts be fore us 
It is a total abdication of the responsi- 
bilities of an American representative. 
It is the best thing said on the occasion 
to be used against any petition to Parlia- 
ment for any popular reform whatever. 
It is a lion in the way of the people. To 
a proposition then expected from Man- 
chester, or other semi-American city, for 
the extension of suffrage for examp le, no 
argument could have a ‘tithe of its weight 
in ‘the mouth of the Premier. He woul 1 
rise in his place, if necessary, and only 

say—* nothing was wanted but the speee h 


of’ Mr. Bancroft, at York. to put down all 
.} 


projects of altering our time-honored in- | 


stitutions. These petitioners ask to have 


the ballot and other incidents of popular 
| tencing 


in the United 


suffrage as they exist 
they say we 


States, because thereby 
should throw off certain abuses, and be- 
come a freer and happier people. Alas! 
this is all an entire delusion. Listen to 
the emphatic testimony of one who may 
be called your own witness, for he is the 


representative in the highest foreign 
station of those very institutions you | 
admire. He expresse .d the other d: ay, at 


York, where Prince Albert presided at 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s -dinner, 
the greatest admiration of the imple- 
ments in the show-yard, “ which,” he said, 
“was one of the wonderful results of the 
ingenuity of this people, and which have 
been accomplished by the workmen of 
this ingenious nation, enjoying the bless- 
ings of liberty without restraint? etc, 
ete. Again,“ Any one who comes from 
any quarter of the world to spy out the 


nakedness of the land of England, will 
have to go home again for his pains. He 


will find here nothing but an united peo- 
ple (loud cheers)—he will see nothing 
but a nation that loves English liberties, 
and is determined to advance them under 
the influence of judgment and reason and 
the public will (loud cheers). He will 


and so on. ad nauseum. At | 


’ | Cré77 


slipping the whole 


j}at any and. all such preposterous 
|tions as the points of the charter. He 


|laughed most une 
|ets of annual par! 


| to anything American, exe pt as 
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see nothing but society in the firmest arch, 
an which the keenest 
ef It is useless, the Pre mier 
might said with such declarations 
in favor of the British system, to discuss 
the possible benefits of po} ular reforms 
in England; Mr. Bancroft tells you that 
socially your union is without a flaw, and 
your ha up Pp iness perfect; what more can 
you want! The British Premier, hoyw- 
ever, did not have occasion for the volun- 
tary de epos ition of the American minis ter 
At the very same time he wa 
a different way with reformers; he was 
pack of judges, attor- 
neys and solicitor-g nerals, tipstaves and 
turnkeys, pell mell upon the poor unfor- 
tunate Chartists. Chief Justice Wilde 
was turning up his nose in the old Bailey 
inven- 


; 


CVC CANNING de Ject a 


a 
have 


s dealing in 


reifully at the eroch- 
iaments , pay of mem- 
bers, no property qualific ation. vote by 
ballot, universal suffrage, which the pros- 
perity of this country had induced the 
English reformers to demand. The Chief 
Justice was trying, convicting, and sen- 
Jones, Cuffy, Fussell, and the 
other Chartists, and therefore Mr. Ban- 
croft’s assistance was both voluntary and 
unnecessary to the Premier Publi 
opinion was brought against reform as 
well by the criminal action of the Old 
Bailey. as it could be done by Parliament 
itself. And it is certain they never resort 
a tf al- 
ler. “The time will come when Ban- 
croft’s speech may be useful to his ne h 
friends: but it will hardly stop the im- 
pending revolution in England. If he 
should be a candidate here at such a eri- 
sis for any p vublice trust, his canvass will 
get no assistance from anything he ever 
did abroad. On the 10th July, four days 
before the dinner, the Chartist leaders as 
above, at the Old Bailey, were severally 
found guilty of sedition, and sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment, at the 
end of such a judicial proceeding as it 
were mockery to call it a trial, the law- 


| yers men of honor, or the judges men of 


So much for the blessings of 
On the 22d 
. the habeas 


any sort. 
liberty without restraint. 

July, a week after the dinner 
corpus act was suspended on the Prime 
Minister’s motion to bring in a bill em- 








Our 


ring the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
ain till I st Mare hj. 
ted of conspiring 
and govern- 


powe 
to apprehend and det 


1849, all pers ys susp 
against the Qi ieen’s person 
Und ‘a bill. se 


ment. - thi 
the United States were molested, arrest- 
and the writer dis- 


ed, and imprisoned . 
suaded one of them from troubling our 


minist r with any complaint on the sub- 
ject, in consequence of the jollification 


Thus much for soci- 
) that the keenest 
t the smallest crevice. 
uch shall lisplays 
rone, and the Amer 

blie have only to be advised of the 
stated above to open their eyes in the 
premises, wher “get diplomatic mouths 
> int ) 


aforesaid at York. 
ety in the firmes 
eve coul lL not det C 
It time that 


should be for 


t arch so 


' Ww 
1S w ¢ 


rican 


facts 


croft bh 


will be shut. Mr. B s gone 

literary life alto other ‘ without much dis- 
position to emerge. As he is attempting 
however to write that part of our history 
which treats of the Revolution, we are 


compelled to make another extract from 
his agricultural speech which is appro 
: er Ba a 
priate {3 i t t \ live In an age 
when, of ll the tr that are pl d in 
1 } 7 , 
the grou l ] h I l arf ill lar is 
invokes the choi blessing of Provi 
lence on tl] of peace (cl )—pray 
ee ee 
ing that its roots may strike to the ve1 
mtre of the earth, and that it may ] 
nly rooted that its | hs may | 
rustle in the breeze of the stormiest rey 


olutions (Loud and 1 rated cheers. ) 
The liberty » of his own latitude is an 
exotic in England and Europe which the 
American minister had not only no desire 
to see tran: plant 1: but which he consid- 
red pouite ally 


inferior to the trees of 
peace whi I¢ h sturdily withstood at London, 
Madrid. § St Petersburg an dC 
ple, the popular movement then 
rating the of the people 
something like our own institutions. But 
this had been an unseemly topic for the 
company of aristocrats ;—then 


in 


| \augu- 


among masse: 


untino- | 


why say | 


Foreign 


| pete in cattle than 


veral citizens of 


| are gratified that t 


| pounds in wei 


at Fishmongers’ 
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fight in battle.” The 
and George Hudson, 
and George Bane se 


> - > I, } an ., 
COoTDpsS atpioni igite, 


the self-made man. 


- historian, were all ] LO} al and hap Py; 


he d: ay Was long 
The next gentle 
tigation is the successor of Mr. 
-Abbott Lawrence, from some cause, 
pecuniary or other, the friend of Mr. 
We bster. His admirers predicted that 
f he did nothing else in England, what- 
indeed he might :putation, 


who deserves cas- 
Bancroft : 


man 


lose inr 


ever 
he would make up in averdupois They 
were right, he has gained at least forty 


id all he had to lose 
a few scruples ec character. We 
here was no attempt to 
repre esi of demoe- 
” 71" . 
public honors on his re- 
were talked of in Boston by 
fogies of the place; but would 


ent, a 


were 


Leer 
any 


sive this ql 
racy abroad 
turn. They 


the old 


ve been met by meetings and resolu- 
tions of censure in all the inland cities 
from New York to New Orleans. Mr. 
Lawrence d rves no extended notice. 


We shall say nothing of his social and 


| litical exhibitions in general, which 
were simply disgusting to any man who 
loves his country. A single instance, 
however, of his publi ches at the 


prompting of the tories, will shew what 
A 


caterial aid and solid comfort he gave to 
the enemy So far as his feeble wind 


would allow, his travesty of Jonathan’s 
doings and intentions was very c¢ mmplete 
Of course, he could not give 
the persor al weight to his opinions 
belongs to Baner ar but all the 
wanted him to do. he did con am 
They care for very er more 
flat-footed t in favor 
garchy 

United States: an 
rave with all his heat 
last May, he made the 
aI in London. 


anything of 
. that 
tories 
orée.— 


the 


stimony 


h it Mr Lawrence 
On the 25th of 
following speech 





anything. or countenanee by the | i I know th { 1 J lon 
™ > . , e 2. f < t il il i v 
resentative 1 publi an character, the MS Bo + pest . ; 
1 : ‘ t avi ity 
haughty nonsense of peers and _— commerce of England, } the r 1es of th 
and the a rents of despots, to ihe ume ef- | Crown; and 1} w tha hei und, bu 
: es: Na ild, has been deep! l | tion 
fect . x 3 own sentiments ¢ f Another arly times f th } beral 
minis » Weyer, ventilated his opin- | spirit, for their promotion , rby 
ion, then a there. that “ European na- | (Hear, bear.) 1 an eae} rere 
. i numbering amon 1 man who slew 
tions, at least, would soon be well con-! w Pyler. (Ch ir corpo! m has now 
vineed that it would be better for them | > arm 1 fy in he ar f ‘ e, from tr le 
Lo mething eise st I FT occupa 
and the progress of civilization, to com- | ; and professio  wintah Sh akautad nica Eas 
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become a great charity. (tear.) . 1ou are now ed We call the minister to account befor 
r the orphan, susta) or } y 1 . > . » y° er 
rrying light and knowledge and virtue ai ul tribunal of American public opin 
{ ough your country and the world. (Hear, | by a siinp! narrative of the obseure by 
} 1 } that the prosperity of t] orporatior . . ° ‘ : = : s 
hear.) 1 ho} ut the prosperit; por meritorious life of Wat Tylei. in whos 
4] oT 


mav long continue, and that 1 may add to ye 





’ . ; 7 ; 
you have done to-day, great and glori- | death he so ignorantly r }O a Wat 
names, which we feel proud to speak. (Che Tyler was a man worth all the Lawrene 
ot t wn witbou express fr imy gratifica- . s a; . 





here many of those excellent friends | (EXCept that one of ant ther breed wh 





with whom I have been on t only of amity fell on the deck of the Chesan ake 
7 } 5 la ‘ hast } ‘ ° , © e 
and 1 al ec ity, l y 1itl ‘ . 

i : an sleen his o ve at ; 
than that (hear, hear,) and—1 hope they will 1 and who ; ps in_ his grave at Trinit 
spond t been personal friends. | 8ince the flood 
(Che Bu a long list of toas In the reign of Richard II. of E 
and s i th rl i are tot ow ] 1 ' . E 
, land, who was a boy when he ascend 


1 my right charge | ed the throne in 1377, there was a ney 





nS | tax imp d, a direct tax of three groat 


poration and l its members ] ] ty ar happi- from every ad 





Thereupon a corre spondent of Ti ing : 
Times calls him to account as folloy T) 





| man that Wat Tyler, | 
content to forego the luxurles of whiteback terra ‘ ! 
pins and lobster salad for the rest of my days.” | With each of these most reasonable demands the 





I le int towns, and a fixed 
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King | ind 1 t} y 
i right \ 
t 
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} ' ’ 
' 
= t 
1 
I. 
2 i that th } 
+} 
: 1a 
y fy n tl 
tr t a tmu 
j | f vidy g \ 
t 
} tori 
y in l, 
] 
nel . 
it | 
| 
j j t may | I 
wit nat sir Wi I \\ 
| f Lo i mem 
as } } r 
f W l 
’ 1 
i } i 
\ 
} 
‘ be | l 
i 
Ss i W 
Tl ! unt of ft } hh 
y 1 
[ \\ [yl ris tal 1 fT) { ( 
{ mad the time of Law 
»*11° 1 
} ) B Line I pe | | 
{ 
I / l of New York, y ( 
Ie, ° } 
much to its credit, repudiated 
the fashi bl ristocracy of that « 
l } 1 ‘ss 
the detes t nts of th 
instance t tT ts] incomp f 
¥ t Y ] ioht } 
ie I I ' ‘ 
but mor the above were in y 
7 1 a 
tha t al ulicient, 
? ] 7 ba S 
Our newly-t ig d minister, Mr Ing 
1 
sol. who h just succeeded Mr 
ren ] ( L1lng his salary al 
amoul r » eighteen thousand, by 


} ] 
heard a fen nan once remark up l 
suit of a ) narian widoy 
1} . 
} ) 1 y ad re ag ] 
end of i months, ] time 1 





h ( h is | | fo) two oth rs 
ment Tl last news on the subi et 
a la mer is as follows: “ A meeti 


of gentlemen was held during the w 
to Mr. 
1 . . . 

the American minister, to a ban 


invite 


that city 
vitation for January 7 


Mr 


Ine rs 


Excellency will dine 


Chamber 


lhe : J , 
That is what he ] 
A 
tori Of what 
the fo ving mea 
s ty. | n 
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he in- 
the 4th, His 


\merican 


; a 
Liverpool 
do for the 

\ have 
} 
ts only 
t si) II s 
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his country. 
which the throne was regarded, and he, t 
willing to say with them all, 
Queen.” (Cheers.) After an all n to the grati 
tying spectacle which was presented on the occa 
sion of the f ral of the Dake of Wellington, Mr. 


Ingersoll res 1 his seat, arty plau 


dits of the co npany. 

It will be 
of the performances of our ministers to 
England, that the last three, one of 
them, a professing democrat, 
others of the high tarriff school, which 
has just gone out in this country, as the 
pig tails have died away in I'rance—all 
of them 


indifirently entirely abdic 
the character of an American citizen. 
We have a bundle 


of s 
these functionari ‘ 


und ofners 
must be referred to wh ] 


He had seen to-day the | valty 
oO, Was 
“God save the 





abiiu the h 


seen by this cursory reswmé 


peeches made by 
if which 





i this investiga- 
tion is continued. A very favorable occa 


sion for that, will be when their di 
have appeared on the table of Cong 
That very remarkably conducted ; 
tleman Mr. Rives, who has twice seen, 
and once at lk ast. assi ti l at the trangu- 
lation of the French R j ublic, has a right 

to expect complete justice at on 

His official career abroad, is the 
part of that at home. The same fo; 
and perverseness that made him love the 
U. 8. Bank, and stampede from the Demo 
eratic party to the Whig on the Sub-Treas 


ury, has closely followed his steps, and 
marked his actions. For his slender 
abilities, he has inflicted very deep sca 

on the foreign and domestic character of 


his country. And the fault is not all his 
own, for how is it possible to exuse a 
President and Senate, who would nom- 
inate and ratify sach an incumbent, first 
as a Democrat, and afterwards asa Whig, 
at intervals of twenty years, to the com- 
manding position, of the minister to that 


France, which is the ally, the pupil, the | 


follower of the United States. 


with | 


| other part of this number. The 





| abroad, as well as 
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rr’ v7? s , a. 
he ¢ hargéd Affaire 


| sat Vienna, Mr 
Stiles, has done all that his worst ener 
could desire in writii ga book,—and 


Nw 
uly 


His } 


Sentative, 18 §} yken of in an- 


such a book. haviour abro 


our fr pr 


ad ag 


writer 





would have been less considerate of his 
feelings if it had been ascertained that 


one hundred copies had been sold 
enough for once of the small fry 
Who knows, or who cares what ur re- 
pr sentatives have done, or are doing, at 
the commanding points of 
wi rid, St Pe ter b irgh, ‘ nd . 
nople. And in conclusion of this 
of the subject, we r¢ 
already said in this paper, of 
portant matter 
of Re pres ntatives at W: 
eall upon that distinguished body, so 
larg ly Democratie for th peed ) 


eation of all the correspondence with 


But 


the « astern 
\ tanti- 
1 

— 
branch 
Pa ] 

iterate what we have 
t im 


ae 
Within reac 





State Department on Kuro] affairs 
ince the last revolution of 184 The 
Si te has shrunk from the respor ibility 
ing to suppress the invaluabl 

tches of the special agent to Hun- 


nt to them by General Taylor 
The pe ople want, 

entit] ] to, that part of the 
correspondence of it 
the residu 
of the organs of public opi 
loudly and shall call ine ’ 
whole of it on both sides. We 
there will be no disposition in Congress, 
at all event in the lower hou: 
sent to the | nger p stpon ment of this 
lesirable disclosure. That of 
interested should scek to 
ipate 


to the 


under a resolution. 


7 } . . 
and they ar 


diplomatic 





presume 

tO con- 
most ¢ ft some or 
the parties 
evade responsibility, we can anti 
but the objections add great foree 


merits of the proposition. 
4 s 


rr 


$I, gy 





The Cuban 


Debate. 


THE CUBAN DEBATE. 


been a debate in the S¢ 
far from the point at 


Tuere ha 
which will end very 


which it started. We refer tothe sp 
es of Messrs. Mason and Cass. (democrats 
and Underwood, (whig,) which were de- 
livered on the 23d of D. ce mi er up mn the 
Cuban resolution of the 
Foreign Relations These old Fogies 
have taken the lead in declarations on the 
external policy of the United States, ; 
have proce de d to give respt ctive 
ideas of various matters which they think 
important; and to let us know finally 
what as to Cuba in particu- 
lar. There is evidently an approximation 


ntiments between 


:) 


_. 
their 





must be done 


in feeling as well as 
the President and these senators, despite 
the fling at the London press in General 
Cass’ speech. He, as well as ~ rest look 

7 a reverence entirely Websterian up 

» Britis! smen. In the effort he 
ai le sa year upon intervention, he quo- 
ted lar; gely from Palmerston, and the 
thread of his recent effort is a declaration 
of Canning’s that “we must keep upon 
the line of political knowledge ? We are 
not edified by the tone nor by the sub- 
stance of the discussion ; and we will pro- 
ceed to state what are our exceptions to 
it, and to the orators themselves as well 
their speeches. It appears to us 
that for some cause or other, 
been a halt in the minds of men; we be- 
lieve we see Congress waiting for the peo- 
ple and the people waiting for Congress 
to move in a great emergency. At all 
events, the press is about as vapid as Con- 
gress, and yet it generally 
ly for its readers, the pi Ablic, 
of moment. 

While we are writi ng the Hous 
presentatives has taken up the 
ject in committee of the whole. There 
is no resolution, but several members ven- 
tilated their Cuba and our 
foreign relations, but the most no- 
table marks of irresolution so far as the 
debate had proceeded. But ont Polk 
has the floor, and we expect from him 
something much more decided, about Cu- 
ba and the Gulf of Mexico. 


state 


as to 
there has 


eaks pro mpt L 


on matters 


e of Re- 


same sub- 


opi1mi0ns on 


*,] 
with 


nate 


dial. 9 
{ Il 


Committee of 


In the m 


‘ ; “4 
antime we proceed to consida- 


1 = 1 4 D in 
er the resolution and speeches in the Sen- 
ate, where we sce also that th debate is 

7 Joan : 
to be continued by that distinguished 


Senator Soulé 


man, 
] e ‘ } 1 1 hs } * 

In the first pl the resolution does 
not cover the real battle-ground, nor is 
ny allusion made to it in the argument 
for and against it Th 3 was not unex- 
d to us who en our s0 ealled 


statesmen often at work. and almost al- 


ye ae 28 , ie tee 
ways overlook the maln port or aepate. 
] ; } f : bore } + 
1ution asks tor mnrormation an out 

; Once 1 1 } ? 
a piece OF ft l n finis 1ea 
and well finished by the whig administra- 


Their decision was wise, : i with 


1” 
ne rr 

















tion 
the ir re ns no cle mocrat ne dd vex his 
understanding.* The Fillmore cabinet re- 
é tl we have 
l | i! ter 
h } }- 
tion. It | ! I ppeared 
3 i 
1 tb ul ime! 
pi it } y li 
to the rea »vah Lin, 
the point of all ide of trade 
th id J i 
lil i and t t I 
na \ muta ren l ! ( 
preparation wh it | t five year 
th y have tl 7) tl bo re 
the oe | ld ha hey 
nile } I y ol W | re 
dand ldr be 1 ( he 
h l b { tes tl I 
ly | ! a tu ts turn) a 
} 1 | ve l i i } an 
th {i | | 1 UV year- 
old opi ( ! l of scissors 
with an ¢ ry of last i iph from a news 
pay R ir ¢ { ny of the 
view lr. ] \ th lowing, and 
} ta ] ! L it advance 
l ) ul Cuba, h ll not be 
pre ve el wi 1 will be 
LD 
Can i for the in t of n to cling to a pos 
n th only be ! 1 of 25, 
{ I { aT ‘ 1s ] ? 
il e I for b } ( > i t 
2 { nun a I e to 
t r € né i ( ent 
t United St 8 lf 
far from I ] f this 
i,t no doub v t fer- 
red to the lt ed States, I e | 
uba and in, resul f ocia- 
is and common language end tastes, would be far more 
productive than the best contrived system of colonial 
taxation. Such, notoriously, has! the result to Great 
Britain, of the establishment of the lepe ence of the 
United States. The decline of Spain fi the position 
which she held in the time of Charles the Fifth, is coeval 
| with the foundation of her colonial sy » vy hile within 





























treaty s¢ 
curing Uuba to Spain d mo Virtu- 
ousiy eschewing for al ing 
1* 7 7 1 
Lm OIbI adesigy Ol thell ln =the 
} 
same rter. Sot matter vy stands 
pro} nm made—proposition rej ‘ted 
1° } AT } 
the statu guonot disturbed. Now we do 
' . ? 2 . . E 
that the offer to disturb the statu 
i. } 4 } 1) 
j OL 1, even W 1 reyecteda noul 
7 mined hy thy Si nat with } il- 
] ‘ ] } } 
u i tL Wwe i Say that tb W 
L . ; : 
not i lair to Clit from that 
> , 7 . } 
far more important, beca it does 
, , }-- ’ J 
I ntiy Gistul the § Guo Dy 
‘ ; i < 
{ ind ] in th Opin 1 Ol the 
: I 
W st, but 1 } nig o© agg Ons 
1 ' 
on us, which met nov r Cul 
ag 5 : { 
al ul O are entirely ex] i tO Tol 
. . 7 
eC1egu Vasit nd L! M mre ( in 
‘ r 
’ 2 i ia i imi 
known s } bdie } 
“LT w utlude to t i 
3 allud Afri i | I 
i luk ! é l w 
ati t rej 1 civi 
‘ r Pp +? CA 
but f ‘ t i i | 
comple ' 1 wi c 3 = ‘ y 
But. wh } ] 
itw i seem it . > for vy one 
the s t mm ] ( 
Am wth 1] can be i 
Taal 5 ‘ rit ‘ j a 
} fam f I ( the hope 
f the { he ¢ 8 up 
5 Ke thi Cu Low 
nd i { —Or x ext of 
the iwenlion, for the | ws f 
é pr that 1 I j ! 
time, I hn the } t recent J 
iffer ) i i LV ! ce rr I 
he 1 nv ild 4 ( 
And \ ; i { 
3 duel 
kre th ord of t ( | 
in, | el I f ry. Even 
| lent cannot ¢ i nd 
iw 1 prefe any ¢ t lion of 
‘ hi which is mo t 1, VIZ 
ut i Which sh horro and 
re | } ing ly ‘ ction 
tu yO n 
iM put forward a 
cl » attuecl 
m l i of Cul I 
t f { t 1 i | Ns ‘ 
with owed design of tak jon of th 
i siden is ¢ vil i the ) 
o il dof | t to th 
I ( ! } I il imy i 
. } to ‘ ervati 
nD | } wards ( 
No i I r I 
I ey] I « j nd 
day unce i ! I i d with the gr 
I ers « i I that i i tin under no 
cha re ¢ ( cu hice . by ho micable arranvement 
with >; by no act of lawlu i 1 tbat calamity 
ul nately occur). by no couse { th ibitants otf 
the i 1, should they, like the posse ns of Spain on 
the Ame i contineat, succeed in rendering themselves 
independent in fine, by no over-ruling n ity of self- 
preservatiun—should the United States ever make the 


ucquisitivn of Cuba.” 
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7 ° ° 7 

made ridiculous and 1 aut] covered 
with scorn and contempt Wen here 
to refer to tl tuation of Hayti, the 
near neighbor of Cuba, and a very fing 
e 7 . ] 41 7 

ISiali¢ as 10 Cal LI ] Ul hand of 
God: but one which has been « irkened 
by the blo diest tragedies in all | Lory 


of St. Domi Th 
probably by this time ithi 
p of the French Empero: 


yme time been cherishing desis of al 
ort hn uy l it His instr i P) 
ident Bac L mulatto, who \ ( L( ted 
in France. This mulatto has k estates, 
and has | for over a year colonizing 
them bv Frenchmen exclu ly. with a 
. ’ s ? 4 4 
view to pecoming a Ce} irtl Ol rane 
like the islands of Martini and Guad 
ali Lp whence the i Bthi plans 
were sent a I ( ntati i he late 
I) eh A emb] Grrea Lui hers or 
: : 

rene emigrants hay Col OVE ana 
are now on the way to St. Domingo. 
under the protection and aid of the 


nch Government Conert 
be ignorant of these facts l tl 
dent criminally neg] 
At the same tha 
accepted, introduced and 


ly by the Dominican President 


Ime 


comfiol '@) 
our own citizens are, by the Presi 
( tL ana his clique, rigorously ( ided 


the oldest grantee 
and hs 
American l 
and he wants a de 


f stear 


oleon is 


to associat 
ent rprist , 
ling Oo 
This Samar 
before the meetii 


o-nothis 


e ] 
pot lor the 





rumor, 
of ow 


policy 


. TT } * 

to continu All this is, as it seem 
. ah 

to us, a much more recent and palpable 

7 , . . , ‘ 
al l aangerou and qaomimneering aernane 
of this country, and “its established pol 
it nd its reite) ted threats. tha sucl 
burnt powder a pent ballasa rejeete 
ca é : , 
proposition to treat with France and Eng 
I 

. : a 

| l for the l l lity of Cu . or that 
, 7 

other terror to old gentlemei the lane 
privateer! rof Count Boulbon,in Sonora 
One of the ri ( ecurred on tl entrance 
of these three colored gentlemen. and their taking their 
: in the hall of the Assembly. All e@ were. of 
course ed on them. As soun us they were seated, 
nothis lisconcerted, they drew out of thelr white vest 
pocac each o his eye-glass, and all three very 
steadily surveyed their seven hundred and forty-seve 





| colleagues for several minutes. 
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which has been already extinguished by 
secretion to the Mexi 
very dil 


his surrender at di 
cans. The French Emp 
ferent party from a simple patrician in ex 
ile seeking by foraging in distant land 
to better the fortunes of his house; 

the actual oc es ion of a part of Hayti 


‘ror isa 


by meaus of colonizati as the act of 
one ver) bad s sails who has atro 
ciously usurped P wel Franee. and is 


known to court a collision with the Uni 
ted States, is to the defunct Cuban nego- 
tiation, a living lion to a dead dog at 
least. This bold usurpation was even 
known at the time of the delivery of 

President’s message, and it was known 


when the committee of the Senate ‘tt 
sented their resolution, and when they 
assem bl d to debate their foreig nh pe olicy 


thousandth time 


youth- 


and to repeat for the 
their determination to enforce the 
ful decision of 1816, VY et notice is 
taken of this capital, actual 
our rights, and of all our 
speeches since the time of James Mon- 
roe. In the House of 
we presume, such a thing cannot continue ; 
but on the contrary, the real difficulty 
will there be presented, discussed and de- 
cided. As it is, the Queen of England, | } 
though a woman, more 


ho 
} 
and 


messages 


Representatives 


how 
snowh 


‘ forci- 


would have 
spirit than the President, and the 
ble feebles” of the House of Lord 
have been giants compared with th Nes: 
tors of the Senate lt may be said t} 

we might have a con 

news from Hayti, 01 aaa 
tion may be given of it so 
action on it of a different 
we answer that action is not now 


{ 41 
tradiction of thi 


] 
some explana- 
’ 
as to mMak< 
} + . ¢ 
character: but 


instant- 


ly required, but information is sought, | 
to be formed, and the public 
to have an under- 
done between | 


Opinions are 
and the government ar 
standing of what is to be 
us and foreign powers on tle subject of 
colonization on this continent. Every fact 
and every rumor almost on the subject 
should rouse the dormant spirit of 
country. And nothing 
than that no question about the fate of 
Cuba can now be treated properly until 
the actual French doings at Hayti 
is made matter of enquiry, which, if true, 
present the case for most emphatic pro 
ceedings, On that topie we shall have 
more to say hereafter. Our present ob- 
jection to the Senate resolution and de- 


can be 


infraction of 


s would | 


our 


clearer | 
: 


| bate is. that the real topie 
to be examined: and has taken up a mat- 
. Siithte week ee ital 

not half as vita 
still we re- 
yrtanee of 
challenge 


{ : } { ] ¢ 
to Our pe ypie and the world. i 
I 

: 7 1 3 
the overw ning lp 
as ° } 
Cuban destiny. and are ready to 
1 1 
to absorb that 
an the 


> CTlti- 


COgNIZ 


any 
island. 


penate 


comer. Who propos 
I 
We go 


further th 
rs whos ] ti } are ] 


cised. This leads to what we have to say 
— subject, as well as to what we 
( tirely object to. coming fri m others 
te the second place then, we repudiate 
fo1 the democratic part: t] doctrines 


nde rwood, and 


n out de- 


» of Mason, Cass 


. om 
from their 


li} 
AILKE 


dis ale and wol 


Clit 


| clarations, that the United States is con- 


Spain any 
longei > OF ther pty declarations 
that we will interfer 

other persons attempt to grasp or buy it, 


tent to have 


with it unless 


or until it has achieved its own indepen- 
dence. This is the pith of the speeches 
. } i. 4 3 4 

in the 5 i ; and rs get Warm 
over such fossil politics, and call in wit- 


nesses to partici te in 1 ieir patriotie dk 
id honor “ i: 
J well s at 

that our people want Cu aun aa 
ir people will have it, and that it is idle 
for politicians to na in which 


they will give their consent t acquisi- 


votion to the interests ai 
United States. i 


once, 


1 
me tl ( 


) its 


tion. The whole race of so call d states- 
se .s vival ] 
men in this country who have t] ius far 
be ) in pl ( hay lea i d nothing and 
fi rgotten hi thing. like the Bou rbon dy- 
nasty now driven forever from the throne 
Th 1 1 . 
of France. They are about to disappear 


before the flo progress al d improve- 


ment, which they do not understand and 
| . . . 7 7 . r 
Caunot resist. And their retré it from the 
. e am fae See 
mismanagement of affairs will be hailed 


by the vigorous and aspiring minds of 
Ame rica as a bl 1 Let 
the manner in which they 


ankind. 
us CO osider 
have 
lution A short abstr: 
es will give us all the light required. 
Mr. Mason is ( ' the For- 
Relations Cx presents 
his resolution of aud in sub- 
the 


that 


1: ] : : ry . : 
aiscussead thel very aeiectlive reso- 


ly 1c] 
Speech- 


hairman of 
ele mumittes Le 
enquiry, 
although 


stance says, offer of 


France and E nd to treat with us for 
Phi Fea t® e Cuba was potesiadwel 
the neutrality ol uba Was rejected, yet 
the fact is significant. These powers 
knew we could not accept their offer, for 


| they knew the settled American policy in 








The 


Every country in Europe | 
Cuba remained in Dpan- 
ish dependency, the United States had 
said they would not interfere with: it, — 
But they distrusted us, and for that rea- 
son intended to bring us to a tripartite 
Then the Senator, with 
nd at great length, | ‘ 
» Cuba re- 
she ean 


that respect. 
knew that while 


treaty compact 
the utmost solemnity a 
avers that he it to hav 
main a Spanish unless 
break the Spanish yoke by her own force. 
He Says that Cuba is as much the pro- 
perty of Spain as New Mexico and Ore- 
gon is our property; and it would tar- 
national fame if the 

ment or citizens of the United 
attempted to tear the colony from the 
mother country He holds that the in- 
terference of England and France is 
however designed to prevent their being 
injured 7 the union of Cuba to this 
confederacy ; and thereupon admonishes 
them that th +y will hasten the event, and 
that all the ; wers of Euro] 
cannot prevent the result, which is a 
mere questi yn of time. He blames the 
Presid for publishing the diplomatic 
correspondence which has been written 
about the acquisition of Cuba, and thinks 
the publication will postpone any settle- 
ment of the difliculty on the subject.— 
This speech had all the aid of prepara- 
tion. It is said to have been delibera- 
ted after a conference with Senator Cass 


is conte! 


eolony. 


goveri- 


States 


nish our 


' 
Ci 


only. We presume those two gentle- 
men considered it their duty to take 
an undivided responsibility on the oc- 
casion. — tom will show that they 


had done better to confer more gener- 
ally with sede colleagues, and perhaps ta- 
ken a little advice. It is probable that 
if a democratic caucus had been held to 


compare notes, and according to military 


] 
d 
i 


etiquette, the opinion of the youngest 
person present had been taken first. 
there would have been a different line 


of policy pursued by all parties, and the 
damage to several reputations might have 
nimuch din a hed. But to proceed. 


bee 
Mr. Cass remarks that thought the 
in the history 


present the nicer st crisis 
of our Ir latio with a COUDCTIES, a nd 
that we should be called on ofter n to set- 


ns 


tle eile pr: ctical qu tions. He wa: 
a believer in the manifest destiny doc- 
trine, and said that he desired last year 


to repudiate by public protest the inter- | 


tog ther | 
levery war ( 


lattempt to 


| race. 
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law of nations, 
which struck at the root of all national] 
Thinks that if 
the protest had be en made by the United 


polation of Russia in the 


independence whatever. 


States, war would not have followed any 
more than from the exercise of any other 
clear national right. There was no 


then contemplated 
New York Whig 

the doctrine he 
S )] mnly to 
defiance of 
The law of 
and it is 


‘entan fling alliance ” 
with anybody, and the 
convention has denoune 
then advocated, by resolving 
iinst any deliberate 
the law of nations, ef cetera 
nations is not an inflexible code. 
to be modified unde r some 

We shall be compell d by manifest desti- 
ny and our duty to insist upon the Mon- 
roe doctrine of excluding future Euro- 
pean colonies from this continent. As soon 


prot St ag: 


circumstances 


as the wre . State recovered from the 
fatigue of the Revolution, we interfered 
for the emancipati n of the Spanish 


in South America, on the ground 
colonial tie was not severed, 
f the parent state would shake 
t here, and thus we should 


midat of war springing 


Colonie 3 
that if the 


» offs! 


in the 


also th 
always be 
from distant causes 

The senator makes no mention what- 
ever of the real difficulty whi 
Hayti; but hopes that the exp 
Count Boulbon, in Sonora. is not of the 
r attributed to it; though if it be 
r nee it with the whole power 
as we resisted the original 


r hh CX18ts In 


lition of 


characte 
he is for 
of the country, 
the colonies of 
In this connection, he takes up 
the Cuban resolution, and refers for his 
views with respect to her, to his Yucatan 
speech on the question of sending aid to 
that State then overrun by Indians, and 
likely to be despoiled of all the Spanish 
This was in 1847, five 
and he sees no cause since to change his 
opinions. Self-defence was the right of 
nations as well as of individuals, and the 


subjug 


gate 


Spain. 


years ago, 


danger was to be judged of by the party 
himself, without any hesitation. Prox- 


imity, and the nature of the intercourse 


between the nations are considerations to 


govern; and he declares that we owe it 
to ourselves to avow distinelly to the 
world that the ittempt of ny other na- 


tion to procure, peac eab ly or > fai ib ly, the 
of Cuba fain Spain, would be 
all the power of the coun- 
a question 


transfer 
resisted with 
try. To others, it ought to be 
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of interest, but to us it was one of neces- 


“Such were my 


sity—of life or death. 
sentiments then (1847), and such are my 


So long as Spain retains 


sentiments now. 
Cuba. or till the island becomes 
dent—truly and honorably—we have no 
right to interfere with it.” The senator 
ig desirous to purchase the island from 
Spain, and at a liberal and even at an ex- 
travagant price ; would resist its 
transfer to any other nation with all the 
means which God has given u No man, 
he says, has aright to charge him with 
fillibuste ring. If Cuba desires her inde- 
nendence and fights for it, she will have 
his sympathies, and this government 


but 


would recognize it the moment that was 
achieved ; but meantime we must respect 
The We ak- 


} 


well iis 


the existing colonial relation 
ness and remoteness of Spain, as 
the agitated state of Cuba, require d from 
a nation so near and powerful as the Uni- 
ted States forbearance. It was 
natural that laws should be 
passed there ; we would do the same in 
| The senator saw with 


creat 


stringent 


like circumstances 
regret that there was an effort to insist on 


the rights of Purser Smith, and com- 


indepen- | 


mends the conduct of the administration. | 
Considers the conduct of Mr. Law equally | 


presumptious and unpardonable; * it 
could have been to him a comparatively 
unimportant point whet! A or B was 
the purser of his ships,’ and thinks the 


er 


government was right in excluding Purser | 


Smith. ‘The honor of the country, 
thank God, was not in the keeping of Mr. 
Law; it was in better hands. Has no 
fears of constitutional difficulties about 
the acquisition of Cuba; and the French 
inhabitants of Louisiana are amongst our 
best citizens. The Cubans would be the 
same. Qn thie general subject of annex- 
ation, declares that he has a capacious 
swallow for territory. The cautious ask 
where annexation to stop? 
question will be for posterity to decide ;— 
thinks it is almost boundless, and should 
not stop at all, because difficulties can be 
adjusted between neighbors none the less 
if they are under the same general sys- 
tem of confederation. Says that we have 
annexed four countries; Florida and 
Louisiana by purchase, Texas by treaty, 
and New Mexico and California by con- 
quest and purchase. He is for honest 
acquisition, and against any other. 


is 


The 


That | 


indifferent 


{ ° 
| with 


| business by an agricultura 
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| senator winds up his speech with a phil- 
lipie against the British wholesale system 
of land-plundering and consequent en- 
slavement of her miscrable colonists all 
round the world. ‘The shallow London 
newspapers come in for their share of 
contempt; and the desperate condition of 
the British poor at home is contrasted 
with the comfort of the same classes in 
the United St As to British publie 


Se Ny = 
opinion, it has had too mue 


ates. 
h weight in 
America, and he seeks to correct that 
but has not any disposition to fan 


Eneland, as some 


evil; 
the flame of war with 
have charged to him. 

This speech was also very’ carefully 
prepared, and is said to n read 
from the manuscript to the Senate. If 
so, there can be very se- 
lect consultation between the senator and 
Mr. Mason, in which, upon a point of most 
primary importance to all the States 
represented in the Senate, they determined 


} } 
have per 


no doubt of the 


to consult nobody but themselves, and 
We cannot commend 
this line we even 
more at variance with the sentiments of 
the distingushed colleagui 3. 

Mr. Underwood (Whig) continued the 
discussion with more than the average 
amount of confusion and contradiction for 
that side of the Senate. Of course, he en- 
dorses the administration, and the principal 
He adds some 
ingredients of his own, which it would 
amuse the reader to examine, if it were 
not so laborious to wade through a very 
style of composition, and 
blundering without end. He starts off 
the following Whig ol/ipodrida. 
That the farmers should be taught their 
, bureau; that 
our manufactures should be protected 
against a ruinons foreign competition, 
and — still that we should unfurl our 
commercial flag on every sea and shore. 
This smacks of the savor of the Ameri- 
can system, and all that false policy 
which teaches in the Old World that the 
governments are to take care of the 
people. The idea the senator has of the 
nature of our Federal government is to 
be found in the report of the debate 
( Globe, 28th Dec., 1852), and is really a 
thing to be known and avoided. We 
cannot report it; but his account of its 
derivation should not be lost to pos- 


actedsaccordingly. 


action :‘ but are 


e 
ot 


positions of his colleagues 


Y 


i 
b 
] 











438 The 
terity for 
of 
isted in essence 


a4 Our Federal eme ex- 
long before it was fully 


sentences. 


completed by the formation of a general 

government Its essence may be found 

in the different departments of the State 
A 


} ’ 


legislative functions to 
and lude the officers 
epartment from particiy 
nd so of the judicial and ex 
ments.” The thinks peace 
road to progress; and holds up the 
of small Kinkel and uth 
ymns for libs roy . with the 

- religion. He re 
first French Re — : he ridicules the 
last: wal 1 is clearly of oy men 
should be pr ed for freedom by th 
fore they 
of 


nments you a sign 


one dey 
of every 
ation in 


y which 


ither 
them. 
itive de 
part senator 
the 
contrast 


aul 


Kos 
larg: 
grets the 





yseriptic 
donations 
nC 
Rtg 
inion that 
epar ir 
masters, b 
On the topic 
opinion, and indeed from his timidity 
eae very remote abstraction 

. been disanpointe d it ] 


oe that his speech ha 


would 
[t is pr 


contribute: “ vi little that vy. Or 
true, or silltesi and we must nfl 
ourselves in the further prosecution of th 


subject to the two other speeches. 
cont Lin errors and short- 


° “gat 
conscience they 


comings enough to absorb our attention; 

and to vindicate ther ity for Say ing 

what we shall find it absolutely impossi- 
i. 


ble t n at the risk of being 


offensive. 
There is not a sound propositi 
nounced by either the 


) suy press, ey 





ators. We will enumerate the whole list 
of common pl ices, and afterwards demon- 
strate their total incorrectn . OD by 
one We know pie well that it has 
been the habit of ( md the Fede- 


to agree to tl slusions 


mand Cass: 


but 


ral Executive 

’ Messrs. Ma 
willing to dev 
the task of enlightening 
as the public mind to the contra 

First. It isasserted that of the 
United States are well agreed that ( 
should remain a di pet d ney of NS) iin. 
That Cal the p! rty of 
New ico or ‘Oregon 
rty; i 1 ti Spain has the 
we should buy 


at extrava- 


we are 
labor to 
the official as well 


ite some 


Juba 


' ° 
Second. a1 rope 


Spain, Mt 


as much as 
is our propert: 
right to sell her, and 
her at a liberal, or even 
gant price. 


o 
Third. That 


an 


Cuba breaks her | 


— 
unbtL 4 


Cuban 


want of room to quote a couple | yoke by force and sustains 
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he r 11 


with 


lepend- 
open 


oppressions 


ree Live h r 


must bear her 


we cannot 


and she 


ence, 
arms, 


as best she ean, although th yY are now 
among the very worst in the world. Tha 
fillihustering is a thing to be reprobated 
by all men having any regard for social 


and for the muniments of pl 
In our opinic n not one of these 
» at this time, or can 
And it is only possible 
ave ber true 

To begin with the assertion 
our people mtent that Cuba should 
remain a Spanish colony. This is atota 
mount of iteration ean 
make The peo] ] of the 
United States, on the contrary. are n 
reed that Cuba should depend on S| ain 
and they have not bi ; 


rbitic 


101 S is tru 
true he fter. 
that they h 


rea 
n strictly 
period that 
are C 
mistake, which no: 


; ; 
otberwise 


iy longer, en so for 


years past. ians with- 


out sagacit nd lawyers without learn- 
il have been mystified by t notion 
that the colonial tie could not 1 ut by 
any mode except the ¢ ent of Span 


the violence of Cuba: 

men are profound in old books, ai 
little of nature or phy They 
have preached tl i 


legal right to retain her colony, till the 


torial aeq 
. . 

const jue neces wil 
of these r 
In 1816 
cognized the independence of the other 
Spanish colonies. it is like 
ple had not det 


themsclves with 


own area was sufficient for th 
recent purchases of Lou ,.and Flo 
ida, which ired us the mouths of tl 
| Missis ippi and the w - yken line i ter- 


| peatedly manifested. 


quoddy 


» Gulf. fr 
But since that p 


rn from 
own 


ritory to 
to th 
and espe cially whi n Te Xa 
Mexico, for al 
revolutionary hi 
have 


ment of 


riod, 


1e papine. 
yundant cause, by her 
nds, in 1836, the people 
not been satisfied with the predica- 
The ympathisers with 

with the island of 
leat nt has been re- 
It is a tide that 
but the 


] 
} 
Cuba. rs 
mp 

l'exas 


Cuba. 


Bympat 
and their 


ean know no ebb, nor any bi arrier 


77 
Lhe 


eternal foundations of reason asd justice 
on which stand like property and liberty. 
The American peo} le want Cuba—want 
; und will have it by some meat 
‘se of a very ! 


time They want it. not to enslave or 


plund r it. not to impoverish the soil nor 
to dé rrade the inhabitants but to ] 
it im ely more valuable in resourt 


and to 
man, woman, ai 


that, as so much 


der Ce 
and better products, a 
tomer. As a 
yana would be much easier and 
Cuba is now under 
burthens, and, amongst other things, ta 
riffs are imposed on American flour and 
. for the sake of reve 


ler country, 


» institi ti 
commercial ! Siti h. Ha- 


of ace 


provision 
s 

mot 
This has been a subject of resentment to 


all the Western States of the Union: and 


1 
} 


which are enormou 


the Northern States are taxed on their 


ships and cargoes heavily and unjustly 
Qur people understand tl oroughly the 
importance of the Cul 
than their trade 
They know it would be quadrupled if it 
were not for the reckl 

the Cubans, lev 
lute and absurd 
mother country, and amounting t 
five millions of dollars. And for the inter 
st of and the pr lueer, 


necessity or iC- 


m trade, whic 


far rreater 


with Spain 
impositior 5 On 
> ‘ . iy : 

icd to maintain the abso 


system of monarchy 


the merchant 
from the 


taney dissent 


mey of the present condition of thi 
Since 1848, and the discovery of the ld 

_ - ee . a 
fornia, With 1t8 Immense intere 


i i 
of (1 
with the old States: sinee the estab] 


ment of teamer lines to earry on that 
1 7 . 
comm vd t » convey the outpouring 


emigration to the Pacific, tl 


Cuba has become greatly altered. [t is 


AT; '° . > 
the Mississippi river 
I 
5 


the 
son 
i 


ifornia. 


not only the gate of 
at its mouth, but it is, also turnpike 
In the 


positi m of Spain 


var to the highway to Ca 
most ordinary times, the 
as master of Cuba would be dangerous to 
this extensive and crowded thoroughfare : 
but any 

the first maritime power 
choose to be provoked with 
Stat 7-2 


which I ay 
the United 
France, particularly, would be 
able to annoy us terribly by taking pos- 
session of Cuba as well as Hayti. ‘The 
mere gold discovery and its consequences 


Cuban 


} : , 
short period of 


ie position of 


day might see it in the hands of 
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| areen uch t iake th peo} ] f the United 
states j lo of ») anish d mination in 
Cuba, and uneasy and discontented with 


hat it 


nfidence 


inno 


it. And it is perfectly clear 1 C: 
that 


we 


ire contented to let Cuba remain a colony. 
Sut there is a further reason which is new 
ind startling 5 hy our p yple regard Cuba 
with hich dissatisfaction. Weare begin- 
nin r to fe ud nee ) monarchi ral 





; : : 
ageression upon the itions and rights 
of this Re public. hich tr ds sy at 
as F } , ’ + . e ,* 
opposed to the whe lition of things 
in Kuroy We do cupv the old 
‘elation to tyrants , nee} Th - 
} 1} h ) ' ik nit thi = and 
idea . 
again been restored to ver Between 
1848 and 1853 the n terrible convul- 
S10n OF tries has passed over the world 
\ l left Tred Che Unit iS sare 


now t ow- 
er on the f f the eart And their 
ree cit I ul ly to accept any ehal- 
lenge to do | r their principles 
vvainst all the tyran In a subsequent 
part of this article we will shew that the 
conflict is not far off We ean | celye 
the approach of the da r in looking at 
the pres nt conditi the world witha 
view to p tion nsequenct But 

e world at la Lot re ehanged 

( 1216 ¢} \ hanged irsel ves 
he youth we were, rrown intoa Titan 
of strength and cow vho thinks him- 

Ifa ma ny or ciated 
enemy. Ther the map, and 
up rficial in ho ] nd to 
scan the f Ld that Cuba 
is somethin 1 Spanish ecol- 
on Cuba is the | tar of the New 
World d its | t the command 
to-mo1 of all tl land mitred 
heads Kuro] y is the 
Kmy of | Within the period 
of five urs, in which Mr. Ca nnou : 
that his opinions with nect to Cuba 
have und rgone no ] t MOSst 
imperious new reasons have arisen to com- 
pel any statesman to re-examine and to 
remodel any judgment | nay have pre- 
viously entertained. It is worse than 
thoughtless, it is almost criminal, for a 


talk of adhering t hat he 
may have said five years : 
tions of the United States 
tions, and their coloni 
Since that time this Union has about been 


senator to 
7oon t rela- 

+4) = 
wit! ler na- 


sand protectorates. 
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doubled in strength and ext nt; and such 
is the r: apidity of events that the g 
tune of California and i Mexico will 
swiftly setae the whole of British North 
America. The entire cordon of island cas- 
tles with which England frowns upon our 
coasts, f muda, from 
Bermuda to Bahama, from Bahama to 
Jamaica, and from Jamaica to Roatan, 
will be broken up, and become, as they 
should be, our own outposts. But with- 
t anticipating, consider this further rea- 
son why our present relation to Cuba is 
radica lly different. Spain is so weak that 
she has made a confession that she cannot 
hold it. She has allowed England and 
France to offer to make a compact for the 
protection of her own colony, which she 
fears she cannot hold against individual 
attack. What right has a man to have a 
wife he cannot take care of: what right 
has a nation to keep a colony it cannot 
defend, and that colony lying contiguous 
to another continent, and thousands and 
thousands of miles from the parent. This 
conclusive of the case, with- 
ring the point at all, that Cuba 
of three hundred and fifty 
years has full claims to maj jority : when 
Spain confesses she has not the power, 
either by force or affection, to retain Cuba 


rom Nova Scotia to B: 


great iact 1 


out conside 


at the ripe age 


single h anded, the state of pupilage has 
come to a natural end. Som ‘body will 


have it from her ; pe rhaps one or 
the disinterested friends ot have volun- 
teered their protection, covet Cuba more 
than we do; and the very veh 
the disclaimer in the London 
suspicious ;—the Hayti affair is c 
occupation for ec oe 
Irrespective then of the vas 
our agricultural and comm oman public 
a Cuban revolution, and of the new inter- 
ests which have sprung up in the Pacific, 
to which the pathway is Havana, as much 
as Chagres; and also aside from the 
meee proximity of the island to 
ast as a fortress of despotism, in the 


Times is 
nclusive 


our co 


approaching crisis between the kings of 


the old world and the p' ople of the new 
and, if possible, forg 
phasis of Spanis sh horrors systematical- 
ly practised on the Cubans of every ¢ condi- 
tion ; there is in the Anglo-F rench inter- 
vention of 1851, which was called a police 
movement ouly, ‘and i in the intervention at 
Washington of the same parties in 1852, 


The Cuban 


las well as th 
cood for- 


both of 


mence of 


ist interests of 


etting the loud em- | 
‘ti, under white repub lican mast 8.3 As 
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aan ene a a AN 


agent in Hayti, the st conc] reasons 


» practice 


for the United States 
Cuba without 
for this advice, 
on sense of 


tase possession 
; We are responsible 
and we know t! at the 
the whole Union IS re- 


¢ 
1 Of 


di lay. 


comm 


sponsive toit. The people of the United 
States are interested, and their vote with- 
in twelve months will be unanimous. The 
people will have to take the matter jn 
hand, as we perceive by all that has been 
done by Seerctarics and Senators that the 


great subject is as much misunderstood ag 
if it were trivial and contingent. Mr, 
Buchanan moves for the purchase of Spain 
in 1848 are one hundred millions, ) and he 
tells the American — ter not to say to 
Spain what 1 were the inducements to part 


with it; but to give be r the reasons why 
it was to us indispensable and eo le. 
Any Yankee would have given better in- 


structions for the purchase of a clock, or 
a hat, or a coat. 
And then come those grave senators in 


the recent debate, and they talk after th 
old fashion of things, we suppose because it 
takes labor to keep up with the course of 

they say that the policy of 
s ago in reference to Cul \ : 


change; and 
twenty year 
good enough for us to- day; they hay 
objection to the island ¢ ways b longi ae 
Spain, as they say it now belongs to her 
More grievous errors eculd not be com- 
mitted. 

There are several eases 
colonial status should not be tolerat 
us, nor continued any longer. 

If the slave trade be increased at the pre- 
sent ratio, Cuba will be overrun with Afri- 
eans ; andif Spain and her allies should pro- 
pose to erect another Ethiopian king there, 
and proteet him as their ward, the United 
States would be bound to interfere, al- 
though he acknowledged allegiance to the 
Spanish crown, for he would keep up the 
slave trade and destroy the whites by ex- 
termination. This is monstrous, and we will 
not not allow it. This continent is for 
white people, and not only the continent, 
but the islands adjacent, and the negro 
must be kept in slavery at Cuba and Hay- 






in which the 


1 by 


for the free blacks, there is another conti- 
nent for them, which they can conquer; 

and they have had our advice heretofore 
to that effect. The Monroe doctrine is 
not sufficient. At any rate, the free ne- 


Dm * = oo J bel 


o 


noe oe me 





The 


nein Africa, and conquer | 
there a vast 
all of Ham’s descendants 
p ysition first broached by this 
doctrine and a 
matter of par importance. Yet 
the Senator from Michigan, who has a re- 
solution to offer for e very day in the _ ar, 
and a sp ch to match, cut ‘and drie d, 
read to th shas probably never at 
en a thoug! a topic of the greatest 
magnitude, and which is up to the times 
instead of being twenty-five years behind 
ora whole age. We respectfully advise 
him to move a resolution on the continent 
of Africa and free negro conquest, instead | 
of timidly defending Monroe’s legacy and | 
modestly declining to hurt Spanish sens si- | 
bility. We shall have much to say here- 
after in regard to intervention of all sorts, 
end will prove that the South has deeper | 
interests in it than she imagines, and wi 
advise all persons to read the Democratic | 
Review, which is posted up on the living 
questions of the day and which intends 
to lead in their discussion. 


As to looking 
to Congress for the truth and wisdom 
which must control the government of any 
radical administration, experience is shew- 
ing that the expectation is not well found- 
ed, but we pri mis never to disappoint the 
reader and to keep on speaking about 
everything of interest, and to the point | 
according to that rule moral obligation, 
which is to decide the pending question by | 
all the lights, past and present, ancient | 
and recent. ! 

= | 


gro must interv 


Africa, and erect 


empire fo 
himself and 
This is a pr 
Review, and it is the true 
‘amount 


» Senate 


t to 


If the oppression now practised by 
court martials, spies, gens d’armes - 
tax-gatherers and excisemen, by mea 
of cruelty and confiscation, wedi le saa 
ment, should be greatly increased, the | 
United States would be compelled from | 
motives of humanity to break up such an | 
outrage. 

If Spain allowed the 
French and English steamers 
Havana their harbor during hostilities 
actual, or impending with us, we would | 
be bound to carry the war, and a war of 
a immediat ‘ly into Cuba, even | 
should Vanes. not make any effort for | 
their inde ‘pendenes 

If Louis Napoleon threaten Cuba, or 
if we are driven by his inf action of 
the Monroe doctrine, to take up arms 


against him at Hayti, the very first 
VOL. XXXIL—NOS, V. & VL 3 


hostile fleets of 
to make 


Cuban 


| tegrity; and scarcely is the deb 


De ha fé. 


thing we must do will 
for the bvi us purpose of keeping open 
our lines of military communieation wit 

the United States i 
instantly seize it 


and retai 


In possession. 


ea 

and then try t 
And wi l th 

*,i3 
within 
one foot of the magazine, Senators prepare 
their written aan, and harrangue 
heir colleagues about 
heir musty old opinions, which have ne- 

; — 
ver a ged, and which they can see no 
>to change, There are those, gentle- 
: cs 
men, am ng the most humbl of the 
people, who do see the danger, and also 
think you do not deserve much longer pa- 
tience if you do not see it too. In case, 
é 

the very probable case, of collision with 
he vital position 


Bonaparte, Cuba to us is t 


‘ ae 
ger as great as it is, with the fus 


] 1? . 
r and ail Creation, 


their 


ranks 


| of — ‘ry for attack and defence; and 
must be seized and appropriat las a mat- 
ter of the highest necessity, Our com- 


sts and our 
and that step 
tracted. Our 


meree and our coast, our int 
ee, alike demand it: 
» taken will never be ri 


ee soph will not consent to give it up; and 

‘y are now very far in advance of the 
government ; perfectly alive to all that 
dangerous circle of events, which may 


touch, and with a spark explode at any 
moment. If we should have any difficulty 
with England—(war we will not have) it 
and desirable for her 


will be easy to nego- 


tiate herself out of hae scrape while she 
holds Cuba in pledge as a point of offenee. 
Once in her power, she might not give it 


back to Spain, nor to us ; but insist on the 

ry protectorate we have just rej cted, ox 
propose its transfer in trust only for the 
present to Russia, till the B bond- 
hol lers were repaid. Th it, or oth Tr in- 
‘ivabl vuld resort 


ritish 


— } > 
> mManceuvring, sne wt 


cone 


to for the purpose of frustrating any Ame- 
rican design on the island. Shestole Gib- 
raltar in 1707, and boasts of it. The 


to rebuke 
ms of British in- 
| ite in the 


Times thinks that it 
us for our unjust suspici 


is proper 


Senate reported than we receive that pa- 
per proving out of our own mouths that 
we are bound to assert and defend, at all 
| hazards and to the last extremity, the 
Spanish title to Cuba !* [t is tl ease to 

* The publication of this evide ( 1S J ther 
object to which we cannot be i: ent. lt must 
render any fature negotiation [ the } ase of 


the island far more difficult, if not altozether im- 
practicable. Every Spanish Minister and Queen 
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say that the Senators in question have 
fairly earned their honors of ee 
ie a ee 

They are doing harm by r their vis inertic, 
and b rV hi aving lost altoge aiort the support, 
and their ri; cht to the support, of the de- 
mocracy. That great organization has 
ji ist elect ae ve a = ‘rent sort of statesman to 
the Presidential office, and we know that 


we had cause to give him the most sig- 
nal majority, for the pu P se of reproving 
the very poli sy which » by the Senator 
from Michigan, e specially, endorsed, and 
which even the best men in the whig par- 
ty and the masses of the people have left 
behind them forever. With the President 
elect at their head, the patriotic 
the country, who are 
ture, 
destiny in reference to the waters and is- 
lands, and isthmuses, of the Gulf of Mexico. 
We not only deny that our people are 
satisfied to let Cuba remain a Spanish col- 
ony ; but we deny also the second, and still 
more gross proposition, whic . supports it. 
The senators say that Cuba is the 
perty of Spain as much 
New Mexico, which are Territories of the 
United States, are the property of the 
United States. This is not so at all. 
ba belongs to herself, and it is a violation 
of all just doctrine, and of both ee 
ic theory and practice, to hold « 
The proposition is as confider y's 
its predecessor, and shews the 
lence inaptitude. Its 
not considered what they wer 
they are ho longer able to 
pare and decide merits of an ej 


the men of the fu- 


nro- 


as Oregon and 


Cu- 


rwise. 
stated 
same indo- 
authors have 
saying, 
analyze, 


and 
or 
com- 


the Ct- 
t 


















ment, Our own territory, or territories, 
Isabella herself, would think it a dishonor to a 
cept the terms which were proffere: d rejected 
in 1842: and now that the whole transacti is b 
fore the wi a it cannot be repeated without ca 
ing forth tl trongest opposition on the part ofth 
Spanis! lon—not to speak of foreign countries. 
The “s ess Vigilance” with which the United 
States proposed in 1844,to watch over he rights 
of Spain in that guarter”’ can no where be more 
usefully exer is i than in their own ports and ci 
i tl ne do any designs really exist 
t hority of Spain ( Cab This 
correspondence contains expli 1 repeated 
pledges n behal of su st sof th 
Union that they desire not! than t 
the dominion of Spain firmly maintai in ¢ i 
and as we can assure them, with entire ¢ 
and sincerity, that the designs. they h 
ted to other Powers are a mere ficti een 
titled, on the faith of these official papers. to exa 
from the American Government a strict 
f those rights which it is certainly not the inten 


tion of any European State to vivlate or to deny.- 
Times, 14th Dec. 


spirits of 


| are, while in the 


will not lag behind manifest duty and 


as | 
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W ildernes Sy and up 


= 
LO th 


period fixed by the constitution, the pro- 
perty of the confederation and are legisla. 
ted for as such. But when there are a 


a 


certain number of inh 


face the natural 


suriace, ti 


F abi itants on a given 


ight OT S&¢ lf-covern- 


ment is recognized, an they assume its 
exercise. Afterw rds, the territo l arc 
sovereien States and members, like the 
old, of the same Union on the same terms 
This system of introducing States ig jp 
accordance with natural right. But wh 
in America can contend, that if Oregon 
and New Mexico were dense] peopled, 
and organized, of course, int the social 


Union wi 
d ny their existence, 
solutely? In 


) 
state, the muld ha the richt t 
and govern ther 


any such sens 


n ab- 
; ie 
, we should 


hold it impossible: and if we persevered 
in such a system for a gencration, the in- 
habitants would have the moral and legal 
right to sever allconnexion. It is becaus 
of the wildnerness and its solitude, tha 


any State can cl: an 
shit ’ © J 


ip of a territory - and that right is qual- 


° 7 
im absolute owner- 





ion to make 1 servicea- 


ified by the obliga ( 
ble to man Ve . ny that any State has 
a right to retain title or pos sion of grea 
racts to keep them waste ee desolate. if 


are adapted to the uses of 
deral Government, as absolut 
Ore- 


such tracts 
If the F 


owner of the 


man 





S1co and 





gon, forbade the intrusion of the civi 

man, her rights would be gone. When 
the soil is colonized, and a community 
formed, it is sound doctrine to say that its 
rights become paramount, and that the ti- 


frand 1 
ioundad d on 


7 
uurchase or conquest, should 


ae I ng 
} r 


tle of the parent State, 
i 


discovery, 
r their benefit. 


enure fo 
ly strenethens d, if the State be at 
distance from the colony, and unable to 


protect it from th 


a creat 
invasion or other forms of 
n. Then it may 


uctior . . props rly he 
the situation of guardian and 


0 


ward ceases of nece ssity fs ; it has no further 

m wr foundation. The re is the in- 

stance of parent and child to illustrate th 

subj ‘t. When the latter is grown, th 

former has already lost all auth rity over 

| him, whom he has begotten and with anxi- 
y and expense, and self-denial, sustained 


. . a | 
uba contains half a mu- 
organ- 


el éamale 2. ay 
hi mn of whites, and is in a perfectly 
ized state, with her material and other 10- 
terests, his - civil and religious ins titutions, 
her manners and customs, her roads and 





The 


DU han 


} id res. her sel ols and chureh Ss, her | 
fi Ids of vl nty { nd her climate as match- 


less as the evound is fertile. She has her 
trade, her ar 3, her villages and her eities, 
her m of travel by sea and land, and 
th so great that ‘matised pub- 
lic r ybbery ¢: annot € xh: Lust he rp people 
But there is a further somites m to 
invalidate the Spanish title; that is the 
Human nature revolts at 
perpetual vassalage of na- 
we must admit the ] 
vassalage, if 
pretensions. Cuba 
and fifty 





ans 


evens 


ave of Cuba. 
the i dea of the 
ions, and yet 


ity of national 


verpetu- 


uphold 
is three 
» and 
ittained her inde ‘pe ndent m: \jor- 
ity. tT. W + loan ean a colony be he a1 
bonda ive tain] lynota thousan l ye 8, 
nor a hundred, nor a generation ? The 
hour that she to establish the frame 
work of socie y; so as to be 
common sense as a community, she arte | 
be entitled to self-zovernment. We do 


we 
jain in her 
hundr d 
( tain] li 


SI 


years of ag 


r—— (2 


is able 





not say that she can be a despotism, td 
that is to abdicate the right * freem 
and to impose that hardship upon posteri- 
ty. If this be not the standard of richt 
in the pl mi Cs, we know no other Oth- | 
erwise, a distant and exposed, but rich and 
ae C a my, may be sul ected to ano- 
ther’s will for a thor anand years. And such 
absurdities, as the ns in the Sen- 
ate will be taken for granted. Cuba the 
property of Spain! Nothing can be more 
indefensible. Apply the theory to an 
American State of yest day, California 
and the enormity of the claim needs no 
explanation. And then talk of C rnia 
at the end of ten or twenty, or fifty y years, 
as the property of aekaae No greater 
violence could be done to reason than 
s¢ assumptions of the democratic sena- 
tors. They do not come up to the age, 


delivered. 


and the 


nor the place where they were 
They are behind and bene: 
ether; but their utterance 
nocence, and without a 
would be acce pt ed by at least a respecta 
ble peg of the American people, is 
proof that there is no use in relying on the 
inte Rectal power of the Senate, so far 
as the ancient leaders of the 
are concerned. They are 
the enemy; they will not keep w 
the people s 
that of an army, and depends on the speed | 
of the slowest soldier in the ranks. It is 


ith one 
in perfect in- 
doubt that they 


] TT . 
aemocracy 


going o 


I 
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the sick and 
ince; but when 
hind, r than 
ement, 7 bette 
» enemy’s hands. 


t } 
{ » { 
LU jt 


SSAy 


Times nec 


some , p it 
wounded into an amdbul 
the able-bodi 


tard the ger 
) . 7 


to let then 


This is 


O 


BUS 
tiar be ‘athe 


1 
always rood gene- 


| ralship, especially when suc h stragglers 
have a habit of falling in the rear, and a 

disposition to be ov sir There are 
strong symptomsin this Cuban debate, that 
1 wi shall lose, by the same kind of opera- 
tion, the services of certain democrats, 


has |/i 


who with averted eye and reluctant step 
have been for a considerable period linger- 
‘hind the main body of the party. 
of either universal 
Ti ime has prepa 
and yet habit makes 
dand even disagree- 


ing far b 

[t will not 
1 | grief or congra 
red us for th 
the sc} 


1 
pe a 
tu 


1@ eVE 


subject 
lation. 
nt; 


paration awkw 


| able. 


recognized by)| 


| 
over to} 


| 


) with | 
The march of a party is like | 


The third proposition of the Senators 
falls to the ground if there be any truth 
i Cuba 
whether 


us reasoning. 


has the ri ) be independent, 


she be strong enough to break her yoke or 
not without assistance, and we should not 
llow the state of oppression under which 
she groans to continue for an hour. Itis 


1C@) 


iceroy 
urlot 1s 


admitted by aJl that the § 
at ae is a cont 
lespot, ms by 
in ice. 


nt, unde r 


panish y 
itible and f 


‘ie sheerest 


IN] 


10 GOVE oree 


aide 
popu- 
[f any native-born 
ident, for one mo- 
the condition of 
put to the ban, 


pers eution, 
martial law, the who 


land. 


the isl 


m 
Bat le 
lation OF 
1 
ouner } 


Cuban, or any 


aspire to imp! 


ment | 
his ¢ yuntry, he is at 


and soon e ithe 2 xi] impris mn d, and 
his goods and lands by some summary 
mode of judgm it, are Cor nfis Cc ited and 
consumed by the miscreants who curse 
the soil. Strang rs are watched and 
tracked from |] to h ; and Ameri- 
cans are ignominous!l sd with every 
conceivable indisi oe T he peace and 
prosperity of the i landers are at an a 
| and so are the rights of all who have busi 
-| ness or other inducement to touch at Has 
vana, or any other port in Cuba. Thi 
Slend ; ; like a silver mine, worked by 
wretched outcasts in Siberia, without the 
slightest vindication for such atrocious 
treatment of a whole population. But the 
right of Cuba to inde does not 


‘pendence 
from condition We have en- 
larged 1 great reasons in her be- 
' half, while treating the question of the 


: f PS 
arise { that 


ipon the 
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Spanish right of property 
full size and as none will deny, and 


age 
age 5 


of sound and disposing mind, as all are | 
bound to perceive, then she has an inalien- | 


able right to be her own mistress, 
remain out of wedlock, or chose her own 
lord and master. 

It is shocking and barbarous to hold 
that her skill with the bayonet is to decide 
the question whether the right exists to 
independence. None but unthinking me n | 
could have entertained such a proposition ; 

yet it is one very often repeate ‘d in and | 
out of the national councils, and by men 
great and small. We presume the idea 
comes from reading wit thout reflection. 
The authors of this ide a are the writers on 
the law of nations, who are almost all ig- | 
norant of the sovereignty of the peop ile, 
and consequently unfit to discuss their to- 
pic or any other. The London Times 
cries ditto to them, and knows as much of 
individual, national, and 


more. Ex-Chancellor Brougham, a stil] 
greater mountebank than the Yves, has 
written a two volume book on political 
philosophy, to demonstrate the sin of de- 
mocracy, the shame of rebellion, and the 
wisdom of the doctrine of kingly inherit- 
ance, Canning and Palmerston are of the 


same kidney of empirics. And from this 


set of teachers we find Americans acce pt- |i 


ing ideas which are opposed to their own 
system, and to all correct theory of the 


Rights of Man. 


between colonies and the ] parent state, like 
the right of subjects to overthrow their 
monarch by revolution ; 


is the actual source of the right. As the 
complement of this right of revolution, 
they hold the sovereign’s antagonistic 
right of coercion, but they do not hold 
that his success strengthens the divine 
right at all. Here is a mass of error. 
There is not any propriety in attributing 


to the issue of force the virtue which be-| 


longs alone to principle. Every question 
between a king and his subjects, a colony 
and the parent state, is a moral question, 
and it is decided by force only because the 
arties will not recognize the right. That 
right is always on one side of the contro- 
versy ; not on either or both indifferently. 
The sanction of the right which comes 


The Cuban 
If Cuba be of | 


and to | 


international | 
rights as Grotius and Puffendorf, and no} 1 
? } 2 


These vicious authorities | 
do hold that there is a right of separation | 


but according to | 
them the only appeal is to arms, and force | 
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not the right 
is always perfectly distinct from it. Tf 


as strong as she is, 


Spain were ten times 
her power toretain Cuba would be rreaten 
but she would not have a pa ‘ticle of right, ; 
Any other hypothesis is fatal to eve rything 
like reason, truth, and justice. The the. 
ory of the Senators would authorise the 
Sp anish crown not only to perseeute the 
islanders, but to de stroy them, and to lay 
waste the ir habitati with carnage and 


) 


i0 nS 
ils, 


| conflagration, It would aut he rise the 
| most monstrous ee ations of the weak 
| by the lusts and the avarice and the eru- 


| elty of the strong. 
| Ifthe Cubans be not at : ll Spanish pro- 
| perty, but their own masters; we may be 
| ask a whether they y have nota right to go 
over to our rivals, France and E ngland, 
for nobody holds that they can remain in- 
|dependent ? We reply that there is such 
a thing in an individual as a right of self- 
preservation, or to protect himself against 
jevous bodily harm. That is true of 
Cuba is so situated, that we have 
to say, our happiness, 
e depends as much on a union 
with you, since the enormous dey lopment 
of our commerce, and agriculture, and arts, 
as they did early in our history upon the 
acquisition of Lotisiana and Florida. It 
would have been suicidal for us to allow any 
state ot Europe to buy the territories ; and 
it will be so to permif such state to take 
| Cuba into her possession by fraud or force. 
It follows, that if Cuba be not the pro- 
perty of Spain, S pain has no right to make 
sale and transfer of her to any body, and 
the purchase from Spain by the United 
States would confer no title i point of 
principle. But Spain is voutaie in 
| possession, and we could not object, after 
ousting her, and so doing justice to the 
C ubans, who are sufferers beyond dese rip- 
tion from Spanish usurpation, to negotiate 
for the payment of a reasonable sum of 
money for the riddance, provided Cuba 
consented to it, and were annexed to the 
United States. Any sum paid on that 
account would be small, and should be 
considered as a mere gri stuity to a weak, 
impoveris shed, irritable, and dec lining old 
nation in its dotage, which had abused all 
its wealth and power, and tottered from the 
proudest rank of states to the very lowest. 
It is probable also that her own rage on 
the occasion of the seizure, and her pride 


| states, 
the rij 
and existent 


comfort, 
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afterwards, would prevent her taking any 
consideration, and the meddling of France 


and England would compel us to shut the 


door ot all coneession whatever. We do 


not believe that it would be necessary to 
provide any sum for the contingency re- 
ferred to; but we are satisfied bey 
doubt that now is the time to prepare by 
appropr iation from the Federal Treasury, 

and by other means, for the imme diat te oc- 
cupation of Cuba, sna all its warlike con- 
Sut let us proceed with the 


se que nee 
f the Sena- 


Bee oation of the argument of 
tars. 

We are told by the Spanish minister, 
that Spain had rather see the 
Cuba sunk in the sea, than that it should 
belong to any other power. This is Span- 
ish sentiment ; but it is not the less atro- 
dous and intolerable Yet we may see, 
and see very soon too, that the slave trade 
will be carried on there at such a rate, in 
spite of English cruisers, that the island 
will be only an Ethiopian settlement. 
What has the North to say to such an ex- 
tension of the worst horrors of the trade 


in slaves; and the South, what has she to | 
say to the near approach of a spectacle in | 


Cuba like the Ci itastroph ’ in St Domingo. 
Desperate Spain will stop at nothing. As 
she feels her aged grasp relax she will de- 


lare Emanciy ation, sad let 
ervile war ; an 1 while her vigor lasts, 
she shews us that she will carry on 
slave trade. Are the two sections of the 
Union which have been so often appealed 
to with respect to negro slavery and its | 
evils to sleep with the drowsy Senate over 
such a state of insecurity ? ‘Ts that other 
mighty West, so soon, we trust, Ly its ef- 
fectual co-operation with the Soutli. t to de- 
cide wisely and finally all sectional ques- 
tions, to look on the scene of sacrifice, in 
which she is a heavy loser? Has Cuba 


and the oppressed, outraged, and deserv- | 


ing patriots of Cuba—have they no ees 
and no feelings? Has the whole circle 

humanity, which looks on with Sa. 
ment and mortification at Spanish misrule 
of her last remaining colony, no interest in 
the speedy and total overthrow of Spanish sh 
sovere ignty and tyranny ? 
theoretic obstacle in the w: ay of the United 
States to the ac atatit om of Cuba, with her 
consent ; and the ballot boxes will never 
be s sacredly interrogated unless we hold 
them cut at arm’s length to the inhabit-' 


ond a} 


island of 


slip the dogs 


the 


There is no| 
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lants. Itis idle, and worse than idle, to 
talk of any expression of vipiathaweet: or re- 
|pugnance to the United States on their 
part, as they are held down by foreigners 
| to the ground with the garote en perman- 
ence. They must live, and, in order to 
live, e xpress al ll the detestation possib le of 
| the Americans. Once we are in posses- 
sion, the public will of Cuba can be ascer- 
tained at once by an impartial and uni- 
versal yote of the whites. Bunt one re- 
sult is possible, or credible. Cuba would 
rush under the folds of our flag, and blaze 
| for ever in the cirele of our stars. And 
yet such a consummation is postponed, 
and the public obfuscated by the antiqua- 
rian speeches of the r presente itives of ‘the 
| people and of the States 
sembled. The most ik ume and impotent 
want of conclusion is apparent in all that 
is Said and done by the public servants. 
It is time for their conStituents to see that 
the same duties are hereafter performed in 
a different way, by another set st agents. 
Senator Cass thinks it necess y to speak 
| sarcastically of the conduct "a George 
Law in retaining Purser Smith. He says 
it is true that the 's against Smith 
| were false, and all par now agree to 
that ; but that the ( ‘aptaiti-Canavan had 
the right to exclude him. and that it made 
but little difference to Mr. Law whether 
his purser was A or B. That is the sort 
of feeling and reas a to be expected 
|from the Senator. It struck him 
| that it might make a vast "diffrence to A 
whether he kept or lost his employment. 
| One side of a thing isas much as Mr. Cass 
|} ever sees at a time, though he ge nerally 
| shifts eee soon enou; gh to get a view of 
| the othe Since he sunk the soldier, and 
| broke his siord at Det troit, he has been 
| pretty much both sides of all the great 
| questions, and just as often wrong as right 
He is one of those lead- 
ao who bring up the rear, and a Demo- 
| crat who takes no responsibility. He has 
| been known to complain latterly of perso- 
| nal attack, but if he were not personally 
would be invulnerable, be- 
cause he takes care to dodge every import- 
ant vote, and to be for and against all im- 
portant that to attack his 
| policy is impossible The only way he 
| | been prevented from fot inding x the 


ei C oO! 1gress as- 


| 


cha La 
tie 


upon the small. 


1 1 
attacked, he 


measures, sO 


| has 
| worst possible school . politic s for a free 
n by making him afraid of 


. 


people has bee 








The 


his shadow. You must expose his evasion 
and the cowardice which explains it. 
the timid creatures who profess polities 
will all follow the seeieane example of 
General Cass. He has prevented his mea- 
sures being scrutinize .d for he has none; 
and yet t he is alw: ays pl ‘ofessing t o have 
an opini m, and seeking to make a parade 
of his reasons for it. He speaks or reads 
by the hour of Shrewsbury, but vanishes 
like a ghost at midnight on the call of the 
And the strangers at the 
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or 


ayes and noes. 
Capitol know the senatorial machrvany 
well that the titter runs round the Senate 
gall ery the moment the call begins, and 
General Cass makes his custom: ry retreat, 
Falstaff was never a more arrant quack, 
or the cause of more opprobrious laughter 
in a moment of danger. 
Hackett is at Washington, and he 
not to lose the opportunity of giving his 
representation of his hero another touch 
from nature. The doughty Senator con- 
ceives that a common man had little right 
in stopping the way of a Spanish viceroy 
when pursuing his ordinary business—a 
purser forsooth !—a tenacious purser—not 
high in authority—employed by the month, 
at indifferent wages too. It was little odds 
to Mr. Law whether he discharged him or 
And yet Mr. Law thought and acted 
Because Smith was poor and 


ought 


not. 
otherwise. 


| but if he 


We believe that | 


| that we should hav 


»| the country was not in the ke 
| Law ; 


sands of che: ap daily newspapers ; 


old, and earned his family’s bread by his | 


work his employer resolyed to take a per- 
sonal interest in his case, and to secure his 
rights. He put his ship and his fortune 
to hazard on this clear point of right, and 
deserves well of his country. 
done otherwise the Captain-General would 


have next demanded the dismissal of the | 


Had he | 


several Captains, and next the withdrawal 
I 


of the ships; thus reaching the owners, 


who were the real parties aimed at, and | 


entirely a communication 


breaking up 


whose healthy touch agonizes the whole | 


festering system of despotism in the Island. 

The Journal des Debats stated, at the 
time of the difficulty, in order to make its 
story agreeable to the French Usurper, 
that Smith was an officer of the Senate of 
the United States, and not an ordinary 
citizen. 


| finally, as we have shown, had his 


General Cass has lived too long | 


abroad, and has brought uae home again | 
his appetite for the splendor of place | who also belong like their apologist, to the 
among the parasites of the court and camp | superior class that look down from a con- 


of Louis Philippe. 


He forgets the com- | siderable height upon the peop le. 


| where else, 
re 
him ; 
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the American press econ “d by the Cap- 
tain-Gener after the he 
admired in France, where his friend Louis 
Philippe was himself the of th 


nso} ship of 


} 
al, same system 


censor 


press, and had that high claim on the 
Senator’s admiration. 
But Senator Cass thinks that the perti- 
4 


Law in £ ing according to 


nacity of Mr. 


contract to Havana with the Crescent C ity 
‘was equally presumptuous and unpar- 
donable,” and ** thanks God the honor of 


1 ping of Mr 
it was in better hands.” 

Smith had really done nothing 
had what the 
General attributed to him, it would not 
have been any cause for his arrest, much 
less for the indi; enity offered to the steamer 
and its owner os office Smith was 
charged with circulating slanders on Cuba 


at all. 
at all : 


done Captain- 


s rs 


and her governor, at New ein But 
that would be no eause of compl: int there 
at Havana. American citizens, ‘The all 
other men in other countries, have a right 


t to, to speak 
government when 
otherwise, 
So univer- 


Ss 


cannot excep 


which strangers ca 
out their minds of any 
they are at home. If it were 
not one of them could travel. 
sal is their intelligence that they know all 
world from thou- 
and 


that i is going on in th 


they are conscious of entire fre: d ym tod 

clare their opinions. Smith had not a: 3e 
what if done, and held to be a y; 
would prevent any American from going 
to France, Russia, or England, or any- 
Mr. Law did not discharge 
nor stop his trips with mails and 
passengers to and from the Isthmus, call- 
ing also with both at Havana. If General 
Cass had been in his place, he would doubt- 
less have done the reverse ; beg oun the line 
of submission by yielding to the i impudent 
demand for the dis charge of Smith, and 
line of 
himself now 
knocking at 
- 


disabilit 


up ; finding 
position of 
for 


steamers broken 

in the unenviable 
the doors of 
theory and practice Mr. Law purs 
wisest and noblest course, amidst the sneers 
of his opponents, and the faltering and 
desertion of the President and his cabinet, 


re lie f. 
ied th 


Congress 


The 


mon man, and thinks it not impertinent | people have given the Whig administra- 
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tion, however, to understand that the y did | 


not do their duty ; and they will not re- 
vise this opinion at the p! 


asure of 
senator. 

All around the horizon the tempest | 
lowers the United States, and not 
least among the k the outgoing 
Executive to the incoming President, is 
the sequel of this very Cuban difficulty. 
It behoves us all to be prepared for ex- 


over 
cacies of 


tremities. 

The measures to j 
simple. The principal are to follow 
Cromwell, ” praying God, and keeping 
our powder dry. | 

The condition of the Arn ny is worthy of 
immediate and faithful attention, Its! 
force should be made efficient ; the officers | 


be taken are very 


put upon the gut vive; and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief have an opportunity to 
earn more distinction, not among his 


ountrymen, but against their enemies. 

The of the Navy, likewise, 
should undergo rigorous scrutiny, and all | 
the most recent and substantial discover- 
ies and impr should be adopted 
and put in action. 

The American people, especially through- | 
out the great North-West, for the 
crisis, the of 
operations. country is full of re- 

for the material and personal, 
especially of a steam marine, which it 
will now become a pressing question in 
what manner to create. 

The ews of war should not only be | 
forthcoming, but in hand; and we have 
bestowed on ‘the question of finances long 
and careful attention. There is no want 
of money; but the plan is not to run into | 
debt and wait for appropriations, but to 
have a supply of cash subject to responsi- 
ble call. And we have made up our 
minds to all that follows in that matter, 
and will give our view of the approaching 
conflict at considerable length. 


1°,° 
condition 


vements 


are rife 
1 urge 


and sement 
The 


comment 


sources, 


Sin 


We are in favor of a credit of several 
millions being opened at the Treasury 
for the use of “the next President in case 


of need. It is not much difference 
whether amount placed at his order 
be five millions or ten millions: and out 
of the abundant surplus on hand over the 
estimated expenditure, it will be better 
to make ample provision for contingen 
cies, than to have the Executive 


money at a critical moment. 


1 


the 


without 
Congress 


| strength 
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ll events, act pr 
on the subj 
n the rovernm nt 
be 

n consequence 
its establish po 
It would bitter ion on 
the part of the overwhelming majority of 
Democrats now holdi ng the ‘whole legis- 
lative power in both branches 

if the State should suffer from their neg- 


y as well 
to 
the crisis 
the 
a 
lic 

il€ 


should, at a 
vigorously 


as so as 
for 
» a 

which seems to 
United States, i 


aggress! 


over 
of 
ed 


refiect 


m upon 


be a very 


of Congress. 


lect or refusal to make the de bene ess 
appropriation. There are not wanting 
very recent precedents for the measure. 


As every body knows when the Ca 
da troubles of 1837 Sea 
Congress voted Mr. Van Buren t 
lions to be used his discretion 

still later, Congress voted Mr. Polk tl 
millions, to be used in the same manner 
toaid in any during the 
Mexican war. sum was not 


1a- 
our border 
n mil- 
and 
ree 


negociation 


The fi 


rmer 


|employed because there was no collision ; 


asury. 
iar was 


the latter was drawn from the Tr 
In either instance ; not ‘le doll 
lost or put in jeop: urdy. 

If we look at our own condition, and 
also at the condition of the world, we will 
find every reason to make us perfectly 
decided to sustain course 


of foreig 


a sing 


a most vigorous 


n policy generally ; and also that 


we are loudly éalle 1 on to repel the pro- 
bable French invasion in the Gulf of 
Mexico. at worst we must not withhold 
ithe means of pres rving effectual peace, 


war. from the control 
sident He will be 
with that particu- 


and the sinews of 
of the incoming Pr 
forced to deal at on 
lar question, or with some other of the 
same nature beyond all peradventure. 
The English usurption of sove ere ignty 
in the Gulf of Mexico, over bers islands of 
Roatan, and Bonacco, et cet, ‘by the eree- 
tion thereof into a British Colony will not 
probably, per rive us at deal of 
trouble. It is now more than a year sin 


m 


gre 


Ss] > 


ICC 


the lion rampant was put into possession 
there. probabl ily by order from the Foreign 
Office: but the Forei Office knows too 
much to run into a war for such a trifl 

The real danger is not great, if we suc 

ceed in ousting the French Emperor 
from Hayti, where he is proceeding to es- 
tablish his protectorate. England will 
give up her new colony off the Beliz 
without matters growing more serious 
'than a protest from the United States 





re heireate 2o kes, 
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commerce 
] 


i¢- 


herwise, our 
would soon be altogether ex 
predators. The har bor of Samana is the 
best in the Island of Hayti, and lies just 
in the path of American ships going on 
the outside of the island to Panama: 
while the Islands of Roatan and Bonacco 
are full of 


were ot 


If this 


<posed to « 


1 
I 


such harbors, as are not 
found on the mainland, and yet they are 
in the path of our trade, inside of Cuba, 
with th and they stop up also 
any scheme of transit be hind them. which 
is one of the best crossing places to and 
from Pacific The State of Hondu- 
ras to which these islands be ‘long has to be 
sure, complained bitterly of 
the British Government. But the Fill- 
more Administration has outlawed all ap- 
peal from that quarter, as it has done 

that of the friends of the young victims 
of Lopez’s Expedition, and in John S. 
Thrasher’s and the subsequent 
appeal of George Law and Company with 
respect to the treatment of the Crescent 
City. It is true also. that England in 
the Bay Islands operation, as in all other 
tches her unity. 


Isth Imus, 


Case ; 


cases, wa opp rt , 
Fran pels us at Hayti she will hold 
on to the new colony. But « ne 


depends on the giving a sound dressing 
kK umperor. In that event. 
quietly let fall the new pre- 
the side of her 
ilosquito protectorate, and we 
shall have no more trouble in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The capital point is to drive 
the French flag away from the usurpation 
at Hay ti. In this affair, we have shown 
how the fate of Cuba will be involved, and 
Great Britain may gain nothing by her 
usurpation, and may even lose as smach as 
Spain of her present possessions in any 
struggle with the United States. At any 
rate, she exposes herself to serious risk, 
from Canada to Panama. Her coast 
watch over us, will not long be submitted 
to by Americans, with the same patience 
as it is submitted to by France. In our 
opinion, the latter country has only to 
overthrow her usurper in order to catch 
our democratic ideas, includ- 
annexation; and so she 


: . ] 
oO the rrencn 
. 7} » *)) 
England will 


4 
tension she sets up at 
f 
I 


instantly all 
ing the idea of 


will forthwith reclaim Jersey, Guernsey. 
and Ald ry, which are so many sentry 
boxes over French territory, and are al- 


most land- ys ked by them on eve ry side 
But, however the French people may de- | 


the theft of 


and if 


to be} 


| the highest place among mankind 


| cide about 
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annexation, it is 


very certain 
that on a rupture between us and Eng- 
land, we will strive hard to carry by 
foree, and to garrison with our own troops, 
and colonize with our citizens, the whol 
cordon of British islands looking toate 


Nova Scotia, Ber- 
Roatan. and all. 


any longer her out- 


shores from the Gulf. 
muda, Bahama. Jamaica. 
will cease to remain 
posts; but on the contrary will be 
In any case the English, as well as the 
French aggression complicates the future, 
and enforees a profound scrutiny into 
pressing questions, now near at hand. 
Our own condition authorizes us to 
vive Mr. Pieree the eredit of as many 
millions as he wants till the next Con- 
We can afford to do it, The 
country never was more prosperous. Its 
agriculture, like the agriculture of all the 
earth has been b y very far, more pr due- 
tive. than the average C rop this last har- 
vest. Our commerce is leay 
to a developememt which 
within the life-time of our children. and 
perhaps in our own, that of the whok 
world. savage and civilized. It is even 
now the first among nations, when we 
consider at one view, the ras and sailors 
as well as the cargoes the 
more especially the supe rior q nen 
those ships and sailors than the q 
There is no mistake in the snerationd hat 
the United States are this day the first 
agricultural and commercial power on the 
list of nations; the first that is, and the 
foremost that has ever been. Our vast 
abundance of corn and cotton growing 
land, and the value of its products; and 
our tonnage of nearly four millions; but 
above all the inspiration of Democratic 
institutions. have taken for us in the face 
of every competitor, at the beg ining of 
the last half of the nine teenth contain 
This 
right to call hers lf the 
Genius of Liberty, and to stand between 
the Goddess of Plenty, and the Goddess of 
Victory ; beneath her feet lies the most 
prolific soil, over head flo: ats the proudest 
banner ; if her people take rank accord- 
ing to the production of the 1 
life. she has no equs al: : and if for mal 
supe riority, they wield the trident of Nep- 
tune, which is the sceptre of the world. 
And we confine ourselves studiously to the 
| present, in these observations, for there is 


ours 


gress. 


J } 
rward 
ceed 


‘ c 
ing i 


will ex 


carry, and 
f 


Oo 


nation has a 


ecessaries of 


tin 
itine 
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at can bear the splendor 
my imagination 


no eve t 
future, 1i there were % 


{ 


enough ate it. 

Now. it is our idea that we wil 
after, even in 
frowns of all 


ave to 
the 
the 
have 
of Russia 


push our way 
Pacific, again 
dlied forces of Europe We 
the same combination, the Czar 
leading, watching the Japan 
tion, and the same combination. the 
Emperor of France leading, interven- 
ing at Hayti and Cuba; and the 

combination. England leading, 
themselves of the si 
(Central America, while we are all in 
cent partnership as it would 
seem, CU tivating prospects of trade with 
Brazil and the Republics to which Brazil 
anta ne In the whole intercourse. 


i 
icalousy of the United States is the prom- 


same 


possessing 


most 10! 


d s 4 . e 
inent feature, jealousy of them as rivals 
amd enemies, in fact and in principle. We 


erved of all observers” in the 
os : ; 
id either intervention or 


as the case may be. 


are “ thi 
literal sense: ar 


; ’, ie 
non-intervention vill 


be resorted to by all Europe consolidated, 
md at a time not now remote to put a 


stop to our expansion. We do not Say 


that the country is in danger; but we do 
say that it has no right to take its usual 
f here is literally no security 
very sudden attack, or that in- 
ich is worse than a blow: that 

. 





n a wound, from 
_prepared to re- 
in that predica- 


Congress or its 


th is de per tha 
are not 


are caught 


threats which we 
tort. If we g 

ment by the action of 
non-action, the peoy will handle that 
inactive body rather unceren —— 
and put there a oe rent set of resen- 
tatives. There is reason to belie ‘ve that 
advantag will be tak the weakest 
period i ur the recess of Con- 
‘en the end of Fi 


1 
1e 


ren of 
polities 
4 


gress bety illmore and 


the begir a ¢ of Pierce, over a half a year 
meet ‘pe xl is just a-head, and in this 
locomotive age, we advise strongly that 


so unwonted. should be 





guarded against. Let the mone y be placed 
in the hand th: forced to clutch 


it may | 
in defence of the country ; this 
) fatal union of the for pri- 
ambition: but indespe: 
[t will indicate 
President to 
and it 


the sword 
two 
isabl 7 
ic safety. 
a generous confidence in the 
which he will respond gallantly ; 
will advertise the Holy 


Expedi- 


il and government of 


just emancipated people of 


Alliance, that 
_ i 


: ale - iP ‘ 
America will not be ariven from her 
position of master and protector of the 


New World. We 


have 1 fear of the 


prowess of our eagle, against the host 
of vultures, now whirling over the free 


waters which wash our shores: 


, . : Be 1 
was a time when such a 


‘By mousing owls was hawked at, and killed. 


Like all the feathered tribe our emblem 
eagle has his moulting seaso) By virtue 
superior nature, t weakness 
comes but once in four years. instead of 
every su We are at proaching our 
crisis, and his crisis at the same time. and 
we must feed him well. least the enemy 
steals upon him when he is by constitu- 
tional infirmity disabled to some extent. 
But if we look at the « the 
world, as well as our 0 the 
rgument for the appropriation becomes 
irresistible. On that side of the investi- 
cation the danger is appa nd immi- 
nent. The French E 
und pride of usurpation. is less tha 


I 


l 


of his 





mmer. 


tion of 


lition, 


seems to be. he eause ne Ga not posses 
the confidence of 
the 


any Ci 


tion of I’rench people He has ahi 


tion: but he has obtained 1 holds it. 
by an egregious swindle « e “ere lent 
; ] +} To had made 
pretences and practices. lie had made 
his way from exile to the Pre siaency, Dy 
deliberate lying and other imposition, in 


not the 


and 


December, 1848. He had t} 
slightest intention of being honest; 
was the self same ecaitiff he is at this 
“i 
i 





parently prosperous moment of his for- 
‘tunes. He kissed and betray: l the 

] : . } 
ple. By all manner of pr and 


tes of the 
infant but 
population 
at of the in 
and 

eading 
or 


terfuges he canvassed for the \ 
gigantic republic, containing a 
at that period neal rly double tl 
habitants of the Unit d St: tes, 
questionably, then a1 d now. 
naval and military State of ancient 
On these voters he im- 
posed himself as the only friend of the 
and as the social as well as poht- 
ical reformer of the age, against the abu- 
and of other tyrants. He 
thies of the unbought and 
vendants and survivors of the 
» Great Na- 
Continent 
was very 


un- 


modern times 
masses : 


: ee 
es of capital 


| 1 
i the 


. “711 ) 
Tenerous Gest 


syinpa 


heroes who marched under t 
cr } 
poleon to the conquest of thi 


1 
His electionecring mac chinery 
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> 7 L. 
simple and therefore stror 
nm - . 
£ 7CSSC, W 


sand d Lily 


ery ig. 
sheets, t lead in 
cause. De Girardin was his intellectual 
chief: and even the rival houses of Bour- 
bon were his reluctant allies in the a 
they bore to one another. The publ 

mind was filled with poison against the 


took the 


La | 
h its cire alas ation of fifty thou-| 
the | 
| to 
}are 
|eannot live without 
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Sie Ea BES A a 
very desirable in so C1 itt li &2 moment, 


that we make our app to the me 


chants who desire bshiags 
fo ee 7] — 1] ] a 
farmers who want to sell ther 
ible price: to the owvriers who 
} 


employ 


to see prosper 
rans « 
CTOps at 
asoné 


ment to fr- 


ic | thers of families. who wish to assure the 
present and the future to their wives and 
children: to the army which will ney 

| be deaf to the name of N: apoleon: to 4 


red r¢ publi “ans, while the friends of order 
as well as the friends of industry were | 
alike s vainst each other, and bought | 


falsehood and flattery. 
translatio ‘ 
uments in the canvass; and meditate on 
the bas s which prompted, and which 
attende 1d followed it. 
ery ein s on us every day more and more. 
Wherefore ? Because thi se wl 
us ba ies no confidence 
have they done to merit it ? 
die with hunger. Tne owvrier is without 
work. The farmer has no demand for his 
harvest The merchant sells nothing.— 





The landholder gets no rent. The capi- 
talist d ot lend his money for want 
of security. Franee, which was so rich, 
what has she become? The bankruptcy 
of the government is to be feared, indeed 
menaces us? In order that confidence. 
the source of national prosperity, be re 


established, we must have at th 


in who has the sy 


ATAITS a Mm 
the country 
“ Napoleon saved Fr: 


in the first revolution. 


nee from 


1 he nephew of of the 


‘ Electors, mis- | 


e head of 


my vathies of 


anarchy | 


Read this | 
of one of the principal doc- | 


10 govern 
In truth, what | 
The poor | 


great man, with his magic name, will give | 


us security, and save us from misery 
is hen t] 
tion understands the crisis; it is thus it 
ao P vic 
he candidat 

) 


ane » as | 


part of 


iture of Louis Napoleon Bona- 
resident of the Republic. That 

nation is what is called the 
people t Lone st and lab: r ious popul: A- 
tion of hm it is said, the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. For this rea- 
son, the absolute majority of suffrages is 
already acquired by citizen Louis Nap )- 





leon Bonaparte. The news from every 
portion of France gives us that assurance 
more and more. But in order that the 
security which is to result from his 
election should make itself felt without 
delay (and there is great need of ) the 


, y. It! 
iat a considerable part of the na- | 
| is nothing further for audacity 
‘n by its powerful movement for | 


electio: of citizen Louis Napoleon Bona- | 


parte s hould be made by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Itis to attain that object, 


| 


ters of all sh: ‘aha of o 
the country ; 
and by a un: 
President of the Repub. 


jinion wh O Seek the 
of S0 
common accord, 
we should elect 


safety that of on 


NMWNONS we 


lic, the citizen Louis Nay leon Bom- 

parte.” Signed by the § of the 

True Friends of the People : 
Both parties in this country are famil- 


iar with electioneering documents, but 








ut we 
consider the above as one of the most art- 
ful, as it was one of the most successfyl 
of all that repertory g 
Its fraudulent design ised, and 
even aided, by the most wonderful effron- 
tery. The imposture is made complet 
by the note which immedi y follows 
the signature on the circul: It reads 
in these words and phrases. “The cit 
zen Louis Napo eon B may} arte will aston 
ish his readers, by his new, republican, 
democratic, and wise ideas. Read his 
works, for sale No. 36 ra e Neuve des 
Petits Champs, at the Na m Library.’ 
When we ~ this fraement of the past 


by the side of the 
what the Demox 
and what the 


pass, we may conc 


p resent, and ¢ ym part 
ratic candidate promises, 
Riheseee has brought t 
de at onee, that there 
todo. Its 
business is over. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte’s rivals for 
the Presidency also gave his cause a most 
unwitting support. There were but two 
serious candidates besides hin elf: one 
was Cavaignac, and the other was Ledru 
Rollin. The former was thi English 
candidate. which was enough 
distasteful. He was a — true and 
responsible author of th« tricidal Ro- 
expedition. He was the wholesale 
of thousands of misguided 





tS. 
to make hin 
y 


] 
Iso 


man 
destroyer 


Frenchmen in the streets of Paris, in 
June, 1848. The expedition to Rome 
was an electioneering expedient to eateh 
the clergy; but we do not believe Ca 


vaignac ine w what he was 


ing his troops over the necks of the in- 
Cc 


doing in urg 


——$—S 


Th € 


surgents who had been employed in the 
national workshops, to the number of sev 
eral hundred thousand of both sexes for 
three months, and were suddenly turned 
ut to starve, who were also 
against the republic by the royalists. The 
masses were to be pitied, and might have 
been easily reduced to order on the first 
the second oe of the insurrec- 
- African general al- 


] 
and 


or evel 
tion; but the butch 
lowed them to organize 


torship, and gather laurels from fields 
and seas of blood shed by his ruthless 


clad in the 
y of such a dictatorshi Ip as 


soldiers. On the third day, 
coveted panopl: 
he had extorted from the provisional gov- 
ernment, and thirsting for fame, military 
fame to be won over his fellow citizens, 
Cavaignac, the cemeeney of the French 
people, of his own friends, of the democ- 
racy Of Paris, rode forth at the he 
tens of thousa array of 
History will do him for the hor- 
rors of that | ( rful 


nas in 
justice 


slaughter Is it wond 


that Louis Bonaparte should triumph 
over such a candidate for universal suf 
frage ; or that the voters of France should 
7 
1) 


have dashed his accursed name upon the 
ground he had polluted with their car- 
nage but a few months before £ French- 
men had been slaves, if they had placed 
such a man in authority over them; and 
they will be victims again, if they ever, 
under any circumstances, hereafter trust 
to the integrity of General Cavaignac. 
He is now living quietly under the shadow 
of the Elyseé, while his country writhes 
beneath an usurper’s heel. 
by this omission to perform his duty, add- 
ed perjury to the barbarity of the infer 
nal deeds he p 
June. For he is 
the National in 1850 a letter pledging 
himself to stop the eareer of Louis Bo- 
naparte over the Constitution. He called 
to witness his oath in support of that in- 
strument, and volunteered to say that he 
would defend its letter and its opi 
against even a m: ajor ity of the nation with 
the same sword which had so grievously 
cloven down the insurgents. 
4report that he » woul 1 suffer Louis Bona- 
parte to usurp, if he could obtain or coun- | 
terfeit votes enough for his purpose ; and | 
Cavaignac was most publicly and violently | 
indignant. Alas! the people only, 
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incited | 


. | 

and to fortify in | 
4 | 

order that he mi: oht get hold of a die *ta- | n 


| tions 


‘ad of 


And he has, | 


ee in the month of 
the man who wrote to | 


gerous at 


| stroyed the legisla 
There was 


and 


not the di spot, were destined to feel tl 
weight of his wrath u has married a 
woman of fortune (Mademoiselle QOdier) 
and submits to the eaibatie travesty of 
the Empire with a degree of patience 
| which resembles virtue The French 
people knew his value in December, 1848 


and will not 
the generals 
figure. ( 


fail to estimate him and all 
of the same 
, eo Cy 
same avalgnac, Uh: 
moriciere, and Bugeaud. (of 
1emory and dead without 
ought to be all rated as of no value at 


kidney at the 
ungarnier. 
Transnonian 
_ regret ) 


all, 


72 : , 
living or departed, to the | pular cause. 
We hope young France will have none of 


I 
them at the next struggle of free institu- 
there, upon any possible pretext. 


They will give it such protection only as 


a ] 
vultures give to lambs 
“ Covering and devouring them. 
ve ao ] > 7 1 ] 
It is nota fault | n that 
» } } 2 
B ee arte triump! Ca Ove! ( valgnac.— 
7 1 1 
Ledru Rollin was a democrat who had 
nu fanlé na wl y 
committed many faults. and whos int of 


depth and discretion made him as danger 
ous to his friends as to their foes. He is 
not qualified to govern the French peo 


sl . since he has not learn d. al d neyer 
arn. the 
The place is too large an 


man ; he would look like a pig ag 
int’s niche. or as Murat did in the retreat 
from Moscow after Napoleon fled to 
| France. Besides, his proposit was ab- 
surd. “] wish to be President.” said he 
| ‘but not to be President 5 election 
will be a protest against the existence of 


such an officer, and against the clauses in 
| the constitution providing for him. I am 
| known to be opposed altoge the >to such a 
thing as the Presidential office, or any 


like Executive, and I wish t to be made 
President only to have the chance to pro- 
test more efficiently against—mys self.” 

We believed the President’s aa er dan- 
the time, and subsequent 


| 1 
events have demonstrated that the great 
danger of the Fr¢ nch constitution is pre- 
| cisely in the Executives which has de- 


ure, and set itself up 
a govern absolut ly but the absurdity 

f Ledru Rollin was in the application of 
it. If he only wanted the office in order 
to protest against the office with proper 
emphasis, he deserved to lose it: for no 
man cver was, or should be, elected on 








Sie eee ane 


i 
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any such hypothesis. Opponents of an 
afiice, like opponents of a measure, should 
not goin for it. So thought the voters. 

And thus, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
prevailed over both his rivals, and really 
had the cordial support of the people, | 
whose destruction he meditated. His 
strides over popular rights and personal 
liberty and safety, over individuals and 
the State. have been in execution of the 
same heinous design. The people of | 
France. however, have not been accom- 
plices. ‘The declaration of the Presiden- 
cy for ten years, and of the Presidency 
for life, and the declaration of a heredita- 
ry Empire, are all the sheer fraud of a 
bad man, entrusted with the powers to 
have his will in spite of reason and jus- | 
tice. The most elaborate frauds of our 
day are undoubtedly the fictitious votes | 
which are reported to be the results of 
the Bonaparte appeals to the voters of 
France. Louis Bonaparte had sole con- 





| ject, tempted the f: 
| the gilded door 0 


| has been more fortunate than other usyr. 


| fully by him in the following extract, wh 
| the reader 
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¥ which is w: iting at 


AY 


f Bonaparte. But lie 


pers in persuading not afew of the real 
friends of freedom that all his sham jg 
reality, and in turning their anger upon 
the victims, instead of on his dishonest 
and outrageous acts.* 


* The popular error that Louis Napoleon’s usurpa- 
tions since 1 December, 1851, have been sustained 
by the vote of the people who ar said to hay 
made themselves parties to his crime 
by Mr. Dix in a late lecture before th 
Institute of New York. This opinion is « 


as the most striking mea 
such a flagrant mistake can be corrected. 
explains how the cheat of an en to w t 
suffrage has been carried in France. There was np 
sort of good faith in the balloting; the votes wer 
thrown in at the time in handfuls, or put in after 
the election day, or not put in at all, but counted 
g¢ heen given by the people , 








as havir 





tempt with which the people of ind the De 
partments have treated the hy} risy of the sham 
Emperor lately is confirmation of all this matter 


not to be resisted. We know that if the Frez 
had voted en masse for Louis Napoleon, as is said, 

















5 | the crreatest thneiae of all x ks wo ) } 
tro] over the Press. the Army. the N avy, | the areal to Husiasm Of ail rank uid hay 
’ F vs : broken out in bonfires, illuminations and display 
the half million officials, and the misera- | of every kind. Louis Napoleon elected himself by 
ble and innumerable crew of priests and | wholesale fraud and forgery. and it is a litt 
aS 6 | prising that an old lawyer should be deceived by 
pedagogues who minister to the mental | Countorfeit ann eh el ie aes 
and religious slavery of the ignorant but | as easy for Lo Napoleon to rey D 
f affi tes, as seven, and he re} I 
noble millions of Frenchmen and I rench- | ain rmative votes, t ot nd a : 
DLONS 5 i Was a8 easy » There : 115 0 
women. Like their master, all these | majority by ‘millions as by tens, and h hat 
> 24) } . ° ; wv. .* ° ‘ os 5 
faithless hosts turned their backs on “ li- | also. The wonder is, how ver, ba wunong th 
. » : . |} American people anybody should not un 
berty. ‘ juality and _ fraternity GGG Tc tcceeeteticks:” ace: the Eimaton ‘Steteniak 
grand devise of the victory of February, | is in political knowledge as far behind Califor 
r. e ? las were he astronomers befor } fl 
1848—won by the people against the} *5 Were We astronom ae 
1: 4 © aoe in knowledge of the heavy ’ 
sn? — r ra ality of the pretended vote, and pea hed upon 
. 5 | the col ver of such a transparent «de And 
‘A yictory of endurance born.” | yet su ‘+h imposture is credit New York, and 
propagated by a distinguishe: ntleman w ag 
Louis Bonaparte appointed the thirty | shown so much good sense, still more recently in his 
F _ “ | admirable lecture on New York. ‘* Its growth, des 


thousand mayors of communes and re- 
moved them at pleasure : these collected 
and manufactured the ballots according to | 
orders, reported them his prefect of | 
every department; these prefects sent 
them up to Paris to his minister of the inte- | 
rior, who gave them to him to be counted; 
and he was thus judge, jury and sheriff in | 
his own case. In other words the game 
was all securely bagged by his own hands, 
and he has had the meres | to announce 
the auspicious result, and to thus elect his 
own caudidate President for ten years, and 
Emperor of France. Any other wretch- 
ed juggier in his position would have | 
been all sufficient for the same thing; any | 
other fanatic would have done the same | | 
evil for his own good ; any other ee 1 | 
could have voluntarily, for the same ob- | a 





| French pé pie as a fault so mu 





tinies and duties.”? In truth, we feel culpab 
having allowed such a monstrous absurdity as th 
Bonaparte humbug to enter any m sur whole 
country. Mr. Dix is reported by the Herald to 


have said: 












“The late usurpation in France dissipates, for the mo 
ment, the last hope of constitutional liberty. The peo} 
] PR not only acautle scced in if, u vy rati t 
votes. Thi mi 2 t 
ot aia ave oie 






ating the e of their new freedom . 7 








him a 1 te as a de spot than as a 

President. » first instance in the 1 Ot the 
race in whicl at people, in atime of prof c 

neither m¢ extern i ad by 
internal feuds, :drepu iad n effectual 
ly overthrown, } renoul ernment for des- 


potsinm, Th great error ehould not be i : ited to the 
h agan fortune, Lbey 


‘ , 
a system central shon wh 


have been educated 
1 hl ly ny 
bas drawn all 7 litical power to itsel! not even leaving 
to them the management of their own local concerns. 








: nder such a system, all practical notions of rational h- 
erty » almost unattainable. In the general wreck ol 
popular inet tutions and patriotic hopes the great prin 
| ciple ib is happily been saved By submitting to the 
rench people the recent changein their g 
lo tri ne of the divine right of kings has b 





—— a 


ao of awa 





The 


me ihon: further discussion 
Napoleon I soni iparte, may take it for 
proved, that he menaces the people and 
government of the Unite ps States from a 
height of which he has over estimated the 
advantages He is a sh: ‘ah by counterfeit 
and most detestable usurper, whose short 
existence is to be continued by incessant 


we 
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of Louis 


ae ; ee 
| The old issue awaits the strugg| 


toil, anxiety and disaster in all the modes | 


af action by which he must attempt to 
sustain himself. 
imate ruler of Trance 
not with him. His end is at hand, for 
none have ever yet been false to French- 
men and long survived the treason.— 
Louis XVI., Napoleon, Charles X., Lou- 
is Philippe and Louis Napoleon belong to 
the same series of crowned and sceptred 
knaves who have felt the indomitable va- 
lor and vengeance of those whom they did 
not serve for the simple want of inte, ority 

trustees that were untrustworthy. Yet 

this last and least of all the list: 
less perjurer and grovelling mis¢creant, un- 
der his false flag of leader of the French 
people, in our faces There wilt 
be, there ought bea collision. Nota col- 
lision with the nation, but with its tyrant ; 
not any controversy with France, but with 
Louis Napoleon And then the ae 
will assert speedily its domination over a 
lie. Frank Pierce is the real fruit of ‘is 
suffrages of the American people. He 
can advance to meet the false Emperor 


flaunts it 


He is no true nor legit- | 
The people are | 


the peer- 


| world 


without any fear of consequences, because | 


the latter is rotten to the very core; and 
even as his outline comes within the range 

















It is a f 1al recognition of the popul 
» basis o ( and the assertion 
t pri umost universally 
1 pract e compensation 
the radical ¢ which it has 
been accompanied” 

The appeal to the people, was in principle 
as abominable andsterile, as the appeal was, in fact, 
fraudulent and mendacious. Whatisit? To get 
rid of the Bour!l : who are the true heirs of the 
crown by ‘‘ divine right,” as it is called, he must 
break their line of inheritance. He appeals to uni- 
versal suffrage for that purpose ; and if he did us 
lag irly, who would be deceived? He still claims 

> Empire ; this title of Napoleon III., as the 
Sele yw of his le Napoleon I., and of the suee: 
sion of his on Napoleon II., so that hi N apole 1 
Ill. of that dyt isty; and he means to transmit 
crown by descent to his son, if he have Th 
people of France are not only injured by thi 
cheat, but they are insulted; and notwithstanding 
that our leaders of the people tell us that the prin- 


ciple of inheritance of office is broken up, and it is 
meant to say, and it is positively asserted that the 
sovereignty of the French nation isactually restored! 
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e > 


of vision, the centre of the figure is perish- 


ing, and at the touch of any other spear 
as well as Ithuriel’s will fall to dust.— 
That scene which may open before the 
next six moons are wasted, will be in- 
struction’ to other generations: it will ex- 
hibit might and right in mortal combat. 


1 
le without 


its peril. 


ee shed to earth shall ris 


The eternal years of God ar 
di r wounded wi t 
And dies among his wor p 


In the shock of the coming battle error 
will be crushed however. while truth will 
ree receive a wound. And yet, when 
in the course of human events, so great a 
nation puts or in 
great a cause as the lib mankind, 
we would havi “the 
quarrel just.’ stake 
which requires the aid of blo 


Sci 


as ours on its arn so 
other armor t! 
Chere is { Ll alt 


d and trea- 


sure. The American people have never 
been niggard of either when there was a 
solemn demand upon them to go forth an 
do the deeds of heroes upon t] field.— 
The most complete preparation is wanted 


in the present emergency for other im- 
pressive reasons not yet stated 
[t is a part of the condition 
at this moment 
leon should be put forward by 
Allianee. Behind him, and : 
press the mitred and sceptre 1 
are at present, by the worst of titles, abso- 
lute masters of the people of Europe and 
elsewhere, and the most inappea sable ene- 
mies of the people and institutions of the 
United States. The Pope, the Czar, the 


of the 
that nue Napo- 

» Holy 
“a him, 


1 
hosts who 


| four Queens of Spain, Portugal, England 


and Greece, the four Kings of Naples, 
Prussia, Denmark and Musquito ; the four 
knaves of Hayti, Br: azil, Austria and Mo- 
rocco, (all of them calling themselves Em- 
perors without regard to ) and 

perfect cohue of wrete! ver the 
coasts and continents and of the 


color.) 
es spread 


: : 
islan 


clobe. who are a thousand times more 
peluurs } sa yatltare f (} 

criminal than the stupid jailor hina 
and Japan: these sovereigns form the 
kernel and the husk of the Holy Alliance. 


1d, they 


battle of 


In Europe alone, including nel: 
had made constant war up to the 
Waterloo against the and 
England up to the date of that b: attle had 


carried on the same ne farious war with 


on yeracy ° 





k 


j 
i 
| 
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the democracy of the: 

well as the continent The i sson of New 
Orleans, the memory of Andrew Jack 
have not deterred her from favoring the 
unholy 


\ 
US. - 


aes 17043 3 &. 
coalition of allied despots against 


] 
iat coalition hi 


us iS now ay 1ts com- 
eer ual 
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purposes in the next shock of principle 
inarms. It was at London, no longer 
ago than 1850, that Russia got her loan 
illi a half dol- 
the Hun- 
d for his 

corporal’s guard of friends in the House 
of Commons, that it was infamous for 
English capitalists thus id the tyrant 
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uthorit durit y he d spt rate stru cele 
f Fr through the blood and fire of 
her firs ( luti n wl Y) she i trug- 
ling alon: ilone. against the same union 
vainst liberty which exists at present. 


i W could we have rescued her fame, and 


that of he chiefs and lead in counse] 
and Wi from the vile monarchieal slan- 
ders in which so-called history has sent 
them down to p sterity — Kr orl: and le cu lit ne 
nthe hue and ery. But tien there wa 


power on earth as this republicar 
wnfederation ; or the moral support it 
could given to the French 
would have enabled France not only to 
wainst the world, butit would h 
prevented the usurpation, stupid and self- 
ish at once. of Napoleon the first. as well 
as of N ip ‘leon the least and the last.— 
Now that great predominating moral 
f i and exerting itself day 
ufter day ; it weakens the h old of the mi- 


ten +], rA 91 ] ‘ ca 
ire, the Sceptre a id thecrown : it streneth- 
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inruly and formidable enemy always on 
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wuntry of its opponents, measures have 
) sinee talen. M 
Soulé quoted fully in the Senate last ses- 
written down, in 1817, 
y ozzo di Borgo for the Czar, 
m the necessity of suppressing our 
system together by united ef- 

fort. We have ourselves, in thi 
rated the proceed- 
ings of the conspiracy of absolutis 
London, suggested by Sotomayor it 
squad, and Lor 

Palmerston, then Bri tiah foreign seereta- 
7. Bisivbody who re the newspa- 
ers is familiar with the hob aatbinw be- 
Tory ministry and 
Louis Napoleon, the white Sou- 
iougque; and every body ought to know 
that Lord Cowley, who represents Kng 
ind at Paris, is brother-in-law and cat’s- 
paw to the very wor my of this coun- 
try, Sir Henry Bulwer. Every body 
Court of England joined 

in saving | rom the 
just fury of the people 
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V osas had fallen in 
battle. Every body knew what a Chang 
and Eng ligature united tl two goyv- 
ernments in behalf of Cuba, after the Lo- 
] ( lition Every |} ispects 
that the Pope was art and part of every 
propos ( terventlo tween us 

1 Spain: and nobodyean tell ] much 
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agency ev distracted Prus inkrupt 
Austria, brutal Naples, and all the other 
curs of low degree, had in h one of 
those hypoeri hal iffairs, ] y £00n 


they will swallow St. Domingo and Cuba, 


and assemble in cannibal ceremony with 
Quaggy at San Juan de Nicaragua, for 


the mus of 


Central A rica 1 I the patror cre of 
a rabble ’ crowned heads : r? ibly to 
the express invitat of that precious 
document. the Clayt m and Bulwer 
treaty. 

The finishing stroke to all the proceed- 
ings of the Holy Allinoee | is just given to 
the United States by notice % uit the 
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and by him, was improved with warehouses 


and hospitals, before his fall, when France | 


gave it up, we think 1815. In that 
year the Holy Alliance of sovereigns as- 
sembled at Vienna. parcelled out Europe 
with the sword, and sundered the in- 
habitants like flocks and herds, But to 
Spezzia also, they turned their particular 
attention from the rest of the map of 
Europe ; and among the secret 
added to the great treaty, was one ating 
to Spezzia, and recognizing its command- 
ing position. They condemned it, and 
the 


'use the 
irticles | 


lavishly acquire: d. 
| the fine Island of Mytiline 
works of Napoleon to everlasting soli- | 


tude, as they supposed, by providing that | 


neither of the Great European Powers 
should ever occupy it as a naval station. 
The United States were then a small 
Republic of limited resources, which they 
thought would never give them any trou- 
ble, and ao stipulation was made with 
respect to them. They were accordingly 
violating no article of the Vienna regula- 
tion of the world by ac juiring the posses- 
sion of the harbor and its improvements 
from Charles Albert. It is probable that 
considerable expenditures have been made 
upon the constructions of Napoleon; but 
we think no fortifications. Charles Al- 
bert fell at the battle of Navarra in 1850. 
and yet we were not disturbed under his 
son and successor Victor Emanuel. But 
the last intelligence is that we have been 
politely ordered to take notice to quit. 
And we will probab ly obey, although the 
ground of the notice is, no doubt, a sheer 
pretence, viz that Sardinia wants the ac- 
commodation for her own navy. The 
Holy Alliance who set forward 
Napoleon to break through the settled 


Louis | 
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‘tion, which is the ¢ 


| forts and a numerous 


continental policy of the United States, | 


have also required Victor Emanuel, an- | 


other very similar man in appearance, 
principle and destiny, to make us vacate 
our quarters in his royal dominions 


Where we shall go, and how we will 
future fix ourselves in the Mediterranean 


is evidently a very pressing question to | 
| on room for his pen al colonies for political 


which we will recur as soon as possible 
It is about time that such a power had 
‘ceased living by sufferance, and drifting 


at the mercy of the winds and waves of 


any ocean. ur increasing commerce in 
that sea requires several naval stations. 
We might plant our flag on one or two 
small islands near the coast of Africa, 
now solitary. We should haye another 


| offenders on this Continent 


the Islan 


d of Sicily: 
— in the Levant 


station midway, at 
another at Genoa; 
The business of carrying fre ight and pas 
sengers is not half as we il understood by 
any other people; and when ri D ublican 

ism sweeps away all the syst ms of gor 
ernment in the Old World, we will doubt. 
less teach the nascent democracies how t 
Ericsson Engine to advantage 
While they are learning and we are ip 
structing, money and reputation will be 
Turkey would give us 
at and 
we ought to get it, in spite of Mr. Everett's 
tenderness on that point of territorial ao 
quisition in Europe. 

By his allies, then, and in logical pur- 
suance to their system of thought and ae. 
converse of our own, has 
Louis Napoleon been put to the front of 
the aggression, at Hayti, and wil! soon in- 
stal himself already within its best harbors 
with his imperial colors flying from his 
fleet. Louis Napo- 
leon is a recent accession to thi family of 
European sovereigns; he bears a detested 
name among them ; he infringes the trea- 
ties of Vienna providing that no Bona- 
parte should reign in Franc his own 
character is insipid, fanatic and dishonest 
to every body; his antecedents are all 
alarming to legitim: cy. Ther 


once, 


‘efore he 
is compe elled by ob ligation to his newand 
incredulous friends t cap De down their 
wager of battle. in order to se » his own 
place inthe region of royal i imposture. He 
is simply the longest antenna of the Ho 
ly Alliance, and their first v igorous feeler 
in the New World. He comes forward 
boldly and plants their standard with his 
own. The act isin keeping with all the 
nameless treasons, perjuries, misdeeds and 
outrages to which his caprice has subject 
ed the greatest of European States. 

He proposes to add us to the list of 
the insulted, alongside of Switzerland and 
He m: iy not be contented with 
: but wil insist 


France. 
seizing Hayti an d Cuba 


Hew ll have 


victims enough to colonize the Antilles 
and Mexico both. Now is the time ® 
teach him and his allies, the irresistible 

and will of the United States. 


power 


| Congress should rouse itself to the crisis; 


and the people are very eager for the cor 


r | test. 
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REPUBLICAN SKETCHES 


CICEROACCHIO: OR, 


PROLOGUE IN THREE CHAPTERS. | 


Wirn this number we conclude the first 
series of our “ Republican Sketches.” 

Good or bad, ordinary or indifferent, 

eat or small, excellent or execrable, 
wretched or stblime, cursed or blessed, 
our sketches are now before the public. 
They stand with the modest mien of that | 
Asiatie maiden of old, making her appear- 
ance for the first time, before an aeropagus 
of Greek sages. Her eyes are cast down, 
her countenance embarrassed, and she 
seareely dares to look at the august as- | 
sembly before which she stands. She is 
oung, inexperienced and timid. Her 
fart palpitates with secret anxiety. 
A cloud hangs over her eyes; a blush 
covers her innocent face. Deaf with fear 
and anxiety, she dares not utter a single | 
word. All her body trembles with emo- 
tion and dread, at the expectation of the 
verdict suspended over her. At that | 
moment a sweet voice rises from the re- 
cesses of her conscience, whispering, like 
the gentle murmur of a refreshing brook : 
“Be calm, oh daughter of Asia ! be calm, 
for thou art young, without pretention to | 
beauty, and though a stranger among 
us, thou didst remain modest ‘without af. 
fectation, piquant and new without attempt | 
at originality, and bold without ceasing 
to be decent.” Such spoke the voice, 
and the maiden waited with assurance for 
the decision of her judges. 
Though presented in the form of a 





novel, our sketches are not merely a work 
of imagination, but a living panorama 
made up of rapid and diversified events, 
taken in the religious, social, and politi- 
cal life of unhappy Italy. For such a 
work the objects described in our varra- 
tive had to be copied from the objects 
themselves. So they have. All our por- 
traits are painted from nature, and if the 
personages introduced are not like it, cor- 
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rect in the drawing, genuine in the 
details, expressive in the coloring, pro- 
found or lively in the countenance, real 
in the ensemble, the fault must not be 
attributed to the subject, which is true as 
history itself, but to the hand which held 
the brush, and made a picture of it for 
public exhibition. However, it is easy to 
see, by simply perusing the work, that 
the picture is too serious, and the brush 
too much in earnest, not to belong to the 
school of cotemporary facts and events. 
Had we had only the intention of being 
amusing without profit, of agreeably 
smiling like a coquet only to show her 
teeth, “without sometimes indulging in 
some biting remarks now and then ; of de- 
lighting in the anatomy of the face, or in the 
exquisite delineation of a lock of hair; of 
trying a new theory of the soul, or a new 
description of the white of the eye; of 
drawing, like Werther, the raving pas- 
sions of love, or, like the Parisian milliner, a a 
new system of whalebones for stays; of 
composing expressly for the occasion 
some unheard—of crime, so dark as to 
blind the intellectual vision of the reader, 
or some new pomatum to restore an iv ory 
polish to wrinkled cheeks, or the color of 
ebony to white hairs; had we dwelt with 
complacency on the inventory of a lady’s 
toilette, or put our nose in a gentleman’s 
wardrobe, counted the jewels of the 
former and the gloves of the latter, given 
to our narrative that fashionable, buxom, 
blithe liveliness, or that sentimental, di- 
shevelled, disorderly, exciting and uncere- 
monious manner, so well appreciated in 
this age of careless pleasures, and unsat- 
isfactory enjoyments ; had we been witty 
without object, learned without docti- 
ments, or amusing without instruction, 
we could pretend to the honor of having 
written a novel, such as is the fashion to 
write, in the easy, thoughtless, useless 
and careless style of the day. But as 
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we make no pretension to the possession | li ike those of little Jeronimo, died in dup. 
of so eminent qualitie 8, requiring talents geons or on the scaffold, for the « rime of 
beyond our grasp, a knowledge beyond having loved their country more than the 
our reach, a gigantic intelligence and a| priest, and liberty more than Catholicism 


master mind, we have been compelled to | The stiff countenance of Lord Minto, the 
give up that project, and to strand our-| crafty, covert, and d aigail ¢ features of 
selves on the shore of a lesser capacity. | that E patil diplomacy, always opposed 
What did you,write then? may ask the | to the libe rty of other people, and wil- 
benevolent reader. What? “ Republican | lingly immolating z all principles of nation- 
Sketches.” ality to the miserable consider ions of 

If you have ever been in Italy, sir—and | British pride and aristocracy; the be- 
[ am quite sure that, if you have not, you | witching countenance and co juetish arti- 
may have such a desire; but sup posing | fices of that woman, whose character com- 
you have been—your eyes undoubtedly ng altogether of the seductions of her 
met with one of these hotels, such as | Ss of a high talent for intrigue. place 
the “Angel of the Fuld,’ and a land- the’ one and the other to the service of 
lord answering. feature for feature, to that | her love for a priest, who, in his turn, uses 
designing, ser wile and interested character | the former to the benefit of his lust, and 
of Niccolo Savini. No matter how little | the latter to the profit of his ambition, 
were you acquainted with politics, how | 2 All these types, sir, are copied from 


few were the impulses of your heart/ life, upon the scenery itself, such as de 
for the success of liberty in Europe, (and | scribed in the records of the past. That 
who is the man, born in this land, whose | priest, a prototype of the high Italian 
pulse does not quicken at that sacred | clergy, at once full of talents and « raving 
name?) you could not but have been | with desires; the mind dreaming with a 
struck with the multitude of true patriots | single idea—to rule, and rule always; the 
swarming on that Italian soil, prolific | hand ready to obey the mind for the ae- 
with the prodigies of art, and the won-| complishment of the deed; honey on the 
ders of nature. A soil where free| the lips, gall in the heart. Eager, even 
genius is like the sun, shining over the | unto crime, to secure the spiritual suprem- 
world, and rising always, till it has reached | acy of the Church of Rome, and to grasp 
the zenith of human’ glory; but roaring | the temporal power at the same time; never 
and bellowing underground, like the fiery | forgetting the lowest means to reach 
waves of an unexploded volcano, and| that end; cruel towards the weak, cow 


causing the earth to tremble, so long as | ardly yielding before the strong ; sending 
the heel of their oppressor is strong aman to the carcero duro or crgolasto, 
enough to keep the safety-valve down. with the same readiness as to read his 


Among those patriots—among those | breviary ; wallowing in nightly ple: asures, 
men ready at all times and in all circum-| shameful revelry, and infamous debauch- 
stances to sacrifice their position for their | ery ; blessing with his sullied hands, the 
country; to leave the quict hearth of| next day, an “ignorant flock of women and 
home for the perilous fields of battle: to | chil dren: feigning holiness, and adroit 
give up the sweet hours of family joys, for | enough to make people believe in it, 
the stormy life of struggle ; to risk their when his soul is boiling with hatred 
fortune, their ranks, and their names—j| against the liberals, and his stomach 
their present and future, upon the hazard- sick with indigestion; holding the sign of 
ous game of a revolution; to trust every | redemption in one hand, the sword of ven- 
thing to principles, nothing to the vile} geance in the other; betraying the serments 
consideration of personal interests, or am- | of the eve for the considerations of the mor 
bitious purposes—to die as they lived,| row; friend with all those enjoying influ 
like heroes ;—it is impossible, sir, that| ence or wealth; enemy of all those who, 
the name of Ciceroacchio, the Roman | being poor, dare to think for the mselves, 
Danton, did not strike your attention and | and complain of their poverty ; hostile to 
awake your sympathy. If you have pur-| all changes; looking with defiance to all 
sued your local studies of character, you | ideas ; opposed to education ; excommt 
will also have frequently come in iota nieating all books except their own ; jeal- 





with orphan Italian boys, whose parents, | ous of the liberty of others as a miser of 
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his treasure ; truckling to all tyrannies ; 
worship ping | god Bayonet, if god Bayonet 
keeps them in power ; kissing the 
of the Cossack if the Cossack tramples 
upon liberty ; kneeling before an heretic 
Queen, if the heretie 


throne and the altar from her accursed 
hand; changing, with the moment, the 
want, the occasion, the aim, or the neces 
sity ; Catholies with the Catholics, Pro- | 


testants with the Protestants, schismatics 
with the scl Democrats with th 
Democrats, Socialists with the Socialists. 
—aritate d by the ebb and tide of sccie 
ty, in all its movements and changes, 
but being. in heart and mind and will. 
tomians by faith. Austrians de facto, des- 
pots in reality ; a few ex- 
cepted, the m: jority of the high clergy in 
Italy. Ambition and absolute power, 
such is its spirit everywhere The por- 
trait we draw here, a few features of 
which we attempted to give in the light- 
ness of Father Francisco, have been, we 
are sure, revolting to your nature as to 
your principles You, an American by 
birth. sir, a Re public in by faith, whose 
forefathers signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, could not prevent your bosom 
from swelling with mdignation at the 


ismaties, 


such are, sir, 


sight of that priest, the true prototype of | 


that society whom so often you met at 
Rome, and the vices of whom you have 
80 eloquently depicted, either in your 
writings at home, or in your talking 
abroad. In fine, you have not been to 
Rome without conversing with the mili- 
tary, and there, as in the other characters 
of our Republican Sketches, you have 
found the personage of Adrian, our hero, 
full of an enthusiastic love for his coun- 


try, and of contempt for the society of | 


Rome : taking the musket as a pretext ; 
working underhand with the liberals, and 
serving liberty instead of the Pope. Re- 
buked from the high ranks of society 
from whence he sprung, on ace ount of his 
opinions, and falling in love with a daugh- 
ter of the people, a poor unhappy girl, a 
vietim to supe rstition, whom he saves 
from the grasp of the church and conse- 
crates to the service of his country, such 


are the incidental events connected with | 


his life. That candid girl you frequently 
saw sitting on the first benches of the 
chureh, near the statue of some virgin, or 
singing in the choir or at the organ; you 


‘heels | 


(Jueen props the | 
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(will find her reproduced in the deserip- 
tion we give of the life and sentiments of 
Carlotina. In a word we, as much as pos- 
| sible, refrained from giving free scope to 
‘the seduction offered to our imagination 
by the nt ¢ mM] ; 1 elasti- 
ject we had selected, and 
acrificed the eol- 


indule lacenecy an 
the sul 


have perhaps too much 


| city of 


oring and the agreements of the color to 
the correctness of the design and the sim- 
plicity of the lines An other objec- 
| tion raising against us, an objection emi- 
nently American, was the question of ter- 
rit ry That territory, we mean the ter- 
ritory of the Review, has been disputed 


the incontestible 
and laboriously- 


foot : ft sr foot, by 
superiority of arduot sly 
| be rotten politic al articles. Rejected from 
| position to position, losing ground but 
| keeping our spirits, we have little by little 

recoiled before the impossibility of giving 

to our sketches all the extent th y ought 
to have. We had already introduced all 


to us, 


our personages, and devised the part suit- 
| able to each of them, when our enemy, we 
| mean the political articles, invaded our 


| camp, and obliged our little army to con- 
fine itself within the boundaries of a nar- 
| rower ground. What we have lost in that 
unhappy movement does not become us 
tosay. But if racters are not 
| fully developed, if the delineation of our 
| personages is not sufficiently pronounced, 
if our plot fails, in many parts, for want 
of light and vivacity, time, action 
is languid, situation not fairly exposed, or 
imperfectly carried out, if the conclusion 
appears to be cut short, and the propor- 
tions of our work not fairly harmonized, 
| it may perhaps be attribute d to the niet 
son we have just named. At all events, 
had we had no reason at all, and the 
fault be entirely ours, we could not be 
| otherwise than de lighted on finding a mo- 
tive of excuse dispensing us with the ne- 
cessity of atoning for the defects we have 

just signalized. It is not always that 
such a chance befals an author. Let us 
hasten to profit by it. 

Such, sir, shall we say to our read- 
er, has been the system employed in 
the composition of our narrative. Like 
David, the great French painter, who 
never painted a broom-stick without hav- 
ing a broom under his eyes. we have fol- 
lowed the same method and acted accord- 
ing to the same rule. The personages of 


some ch } 


if. some 
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this story are intended to be true, as far| cratic Review; two publications which, 
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as drawing and coloring are concerned. 
As to the p proper names, ‘there are but two 
which are historieal; they are the names 
of Lord Minto and Ciceroacchio. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Were we to hold such a language in 
Catholic countries two things would take 
place, The first would be to meet the 
general sentiment of the masses; the 
second to be persecuted and sent to prison. 

We do not know what fate awaits us 
from public opinion. To impress with 
confidence and captivate through talent 
are two things situated at the apex of hu- 
man felicity, and we have not the pre- 
sumption to believe havi ing reached it. 

But one thing consoles 1 us in our per- 
plexities: it is the satisfaction to know 
that we have not yet been sent to prison. 
However, if we were to believe the words 
of Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, that 
time will come. 
it, his writings in his paper, the Shepherd 
of the Valley. The bishop, certainly | 
aman of talent, and, besides, possessed 
with a fiery zeal for that same “holy cause” 
which has sent so many thousand innocent 
beings to the faggots of the Inquisition, says 


We take, as a proof of 


by-the-way, have been excommunicated, 
cursed, damned, in the Catholic press, in 
the pulpit, and in the confessional, (see 
Boston Pilot, Brownson’s Review, and 
all persons still frequenting the Catholie 
Church.) The editors, writers, contribu- 
tors and ‘aaa after he ving been duly 
confessed and absolved, will be condemn- 
ed to be burned alive, and the Christian 
world will be saved. Such will be the 
sweet and mild regimen which we must 
prepare ourselves to, under the golden age 
of Catholicism in the United States, and 
under the glorious and holy reign of Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, the mildest, sweetest, and 
most agreeable apostle who has yet bless- 
ed this region with his presence; and who, 
as a talented man and an original thinker, 
has yet found but one to match him, and 


that one is—Brownson! That kind 
apostle of the faith, who has, from the 
elevated seat he has erected for himself 


in his Review, and, in the o p inion of the 
clerical hierare hy, condescends to call us 
with the sweet name of cut-throats, and 
to wish for us the Sialoes of the scaf- 
fold. (See his Review, September nun- 
ber, 1852.) Brownson and Kenrick! 
Kenrick and Brownson! Two names 
which will live in American my as 
long as judgment and nonsense, logic and 

sophis stry, cant and rhetoric, = rightness 


in one of his delicious productions, the | | and duplicity, reason and folly, will have 


merit of which has caused so great a se: n- | 
dal in his community, that some d: ay, 
Catholicism will sway over this country. | 
That day, certainly a remarkable day in 
American annals, RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
WILL BE AT AN END, adds the learned 
divine. 

These thoughts, ingeniously exposed 
face to face with that great Western Sun, 
which must, some day, shine over, and en- 
lighten the civilization of the world, has 
not been without the effect of i impressing 
us with a sentiment of awe. For if reli- 
gious liberty be at an end, and if it be 
admitted, as it ought to be, that the words 
of an archbishop, that is to say of the ab- 
solute ruler and adsolver of many thou- 
sands of souls and many millions of sins, 
must have a weight and a bearing in the 
English language and upon American 
opinion—our fate is sealed. The Repub- 
lean Sketches will be seized at the pub- 
lisher’s office, together with the Demo- 





two separate senses, two dis tinct mean- 
nes and signify two opposite thiigs, in 
the human understanding. 

But we must not dwell on light or in- 
significant subjects. Let us not forget 
that if society is afflicted with lunatics 
and knaves, they form but an impercepti- 
ble minority, the best half of which can 
be cured or restored to honesty through 
good treatment. In fact, the immense 
majority, and even a good portion of the 
minority, are, in this country of all liber- 
ties and all progress, free to read, to lis- 
ten, and to believe what they please with- 


out being forced, as it is wanted by 
Archbishop Kenrick and the Pope, that 


hearing, seeing, understanding, and be- 
lieving, be submitted to the Catholic 
faith. This certainly is an immense ad- 
vantage, the benefit of which is sufficient 
to keep liberty safe, to preserve the cou 
stitution of this country, and to secure 
independence and freedom to mankind. 
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We will hasten to profit by it, while it is 
vet time, and before the blessed era an- 
nounced by the reverend Archbishop, to | g 
say what we have to say. 

During the preceding six months a/| 
great noise has been made about the po- 
litical action of the Catholics in this coun- 
try for the Presidential election. Mark, 
if you please, in passing, that their re sligi- 

ous influence had never created the hun- 

dredth part of attention as their political 
one, even among themselves, a remark by 
no means calculated to strengthen the | 
faith of the believer, or to work upon the 
incredulity of the miscreant. But never | 
mind; let us fathom the question and see 
what lays at the bottom of that bustle. | 
The mountain in labor, will, as long as | 
the world stands, be an excellent theme | 
for all philosophical disquisition on the 
subject in question. 

The Catholic leaders, not to be con- 
founded with the mere laity, on which 
this first adjective hangs yet, have, 
through the press de voted. to their inter- | 
ests, and that fraction of their socie ty 
connected with them, boasted of their 
power, exhibited their influence, trum- 
peted their authority, and blabbed out 
their capacity in the four corners of this 
mighty empire. Very well; there is no 
harm in this. We are of opinion to let | 
them have as much if not more advan- 
tages and prerogatives than others, for, 
the more they possess the more they will | 
crave, till the moment will arrive when 
they will abuse their advantages, misem- 
ploy their prerogatives, and throw off the 
mask. Cut juently, this community 
will derive much advantage by : granting, 
and granting much, to the Ca itholie 
Church. for, in the hands of the Catholies, 
and in gone of its very sdieeleli. a gift 
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of our heart. The darkness prev vailing 
here about the history of Catholic sity is a 
great drawback to the progress of this 
It may keep off the light which 
must flow from it two hundred years back. 
The history of Italy, the evils of Ireland, 
and the revolutions of France, are there 
to back us in our opinion. 

It is that darkness, or rather that igno- 


rance, which constitutes the strength, 
sinew, nerves, and bones, of that small 
|}community, composed of archbishops, 


bishops, and priests; for it is well under- 


| stood that the floating masses of the pop- 


ulation called CatiniBor remain attached 
to their faith, only as long as they don’t 
know Catholicism, and hence must not be 
reckoned as appertaining to that church. 
Another reason, a slight one, we hope, 
which might perhaps add to the vitality 
of C atholicity among us, would be, if Pro- 
testantism, or some religious denomina- 
tion belonging to it, was going to exhibit 
a narrower spirit, more contracted views, 
political or social principles more oppres- 


| sive, more opposed to the development of 


human intellect, more tyrannical than 
those involved in the Church of Rome. 
This, however, can scarcely be expected, 
especially when we look at the history of 
this country, and at the judicious ‘and 
inte lligent course followed by a good por- 


| tion of the Protestant communities in re- 


ference to the oppressed nations of the 
continent. The conduct adopted lately 
towards Kossuth, the noble and elevated 
sentiments expressed on that occasion by 
the heads of the Protestant clergy in 
America, and that—in the very moment 
when the strongest opposition—an oppo- 
sition fabricated, as usual, with falsehoods, 
calumnies, and abuses, was 
Catholic press and from 


slanders, 
started by 


the 


becomes a revelation, and a revelation! the Catholic pulpit, against the Hungarian 
leads to sli detection of a mischief. hero, decides the question as reg rards the 
Consequently, there is no harm in leav- | prine iples, as well as s that concern ing the 
ing the Catholics to themselves. The | persons. The Protestant clergy has 
harm is in the belief of the people, who, | in these late events, struck the vein of 
through indifference on the part of their | popularity, and found its 7 ulse; no doubt 
heir and 


instructors and leaders, are brought to 
believe in Catholic teachings teachings 
which, not being balanced in their judg. | 
ment by a true and simp le exposition of | 
Catholicis sm, and of its baleful doctrines, 
are very apt to be captivated through the 
crafty skill of some men, and to draw false 
conclusions. We say it from the dep ith | 





| towards Catholicism, 
clouded, dark, and, conse: jnently, gene- 


they will maintain tl position, 
strengthen it, in time. 

The ground on which stands the belief 
of a certain portion of the community 
is, therefore, as yet 


| rally misunderstood. The fact is. “that 
the Church of Rome. having not yet suf- 
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ficiently fortified its position in the United 
States, does not find itself strong enough 
to risk a battle in an open field. Its ope- 
rations, slowly pract ised through under- 
ground manceuvering and adroitly- -man- 
aged policy, have, till the present, remained 


partially concealed and i — rently looked | 
upon, as harmless, by a large portion of 


our fellow-citizens. Let the moment ar- 
rive when the stronghold laid by the 
hands of the Catholic American church 
shall be sufficiently.supplied, the batteries 
unmasked, the soldiers at their works, 
and religious liberty at an end, and then 
the Americans, awakened to a real con- 
sciousness of their danger, willarray their 
whole battallions against it, as Europeans 
have done. Then ignorance will cease, 
and people commence to see what lies at 
the bottom of Catholicism. Please God it 
be not too late. 

A word about the notions of some per- 
son concerning Catholicism. We have 
often heard it said that Catholicity could 
form in this country an 
Church, free from any Papal encroach- 
ment, and uninfluenced by the spirit of 
Rome. 
religious liberty, such as practised by the 
Protestants in this country, could eq ually 
be practised by the Catholic Church, have 
thus fallen in an error easily understood 
in a country where the nation 
is eminently independent and free. 
evident that two persons, situated up- 
ona plain, the other on mountain, 
and both looking in the direction, 
and at the same thing, will receive quite 
a different impression. This explains why 
Europ eans and Americans, both men of 
intelligence and progressive ideas, have 
not, on that subject, and we sp ak an re of 
the masses of the people, exactly the same 
opinions. The reason is that the one does 


one 

A 
a } ’ 
a DIgv 


same 


not fee l yet the stings of the yoke, whilst | 


the other has, during a long series of 
ages, bled, suffered, a died under it 

It is evident ‘cting men, 
Catholicism, without hierarchy, that is to 
say, without a Pope, concentrating into 
his hands the power of the whole world, 
and perpetually aiming at it—without 


] — ] 
, to all rehe that 


Cardinals and Monsignori to assist him | 


in the thousands and thousands of cares 
and business involved in such an im- 
mense government—without arch-bishops 


independent | 


The persons under the belief that 


al character | 


[t is | 


and bishops, ruling through him, and be-| men acquainted with politics in Europe, 
5 c ’ ' f 
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|ing as dependant on Rome as a Whig 
employ ee in the post -office or the custom- 
house—is de pendant Ona chai re f admin- 
istration—it is evident, we say, that, cop- 
stituted as it is, with a head to direet the 
| whole body—and members to subservient- 
ly obey the head—that, from the moment 
a bishop, or 
| he ceases to Catholic 
| Church. Be it well understood that this 
| churel h only exists as a church in virtue 
of its unity, that is to say, of its obedi- 


a sin gle priest, e¢ iS¢ to obey. 


belong to the 


ence. Suppose, for an instant. the Catho- 
| lic Church of America open Opposi- 
| tion with Rome, and sudde nly the Chureh 

America, as Catholic, is no more. It 


becomes Schimastic, Protestant, we don’t 
know what, but surely it will not deserve 
any longer the name she so proudly and 
wrongly assumes, that of Catholic. This 
we know, is an old written story for great 
many persons, but not so for others. It 
is for these last that we speak 

Yes ! Catholicity thinks, acts and 
breathes in a foreign country, on a soil 
| recently ak 1 with the blood of the 
Italian people, for its destruction and the 
slavery of mankind. But Catholicism 
is now triumphant; it stands proudly on 





the corpse of its victims; poor martyrs 
| of liberty ! and from that throne, built 
| with human bones, amidst the curses and 
maledictions hurled against it by the 
civiliz d nation ; of the Continent, it 
lraises its hands towards Heaven and 
blesses the world ! 

But wh it do 4 Say ¢ It s tands owe 
triu mpl ! No! It shak iolic 
with the yi pe al its head, se 1, its on 
the right, the cl rey on the left; Austria 

|}and Russia at the basis but a disman- 
tled vessel, beaten by all winds, ready to 
break and sink at tl] first storm Was 
it not for the protective anchor stened 





to the points of the bayonets, and lent 
ito the Po a hy the di 0ts of Kurope. 
re See lay ie | ; } 
the Catholic sup would aire idy be 
wrecked on the shore of Italian Republi- 
cunism. | l oth r ¥ ords destrs J th ba 
| sis on which Catholicism now stan ds, and 
| the head, th right ‘aa left wing, body 
and soul, frame and masonry, will crum- 


ble down. like those buildings resting on 
| rotten foundations, leaving, after their 


| destruction, but a heap of ruins. 


The fact 1s, and it is proved to all 
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and to those conversant with the great; zt 
; f the present age. either German. 


rench, that Catholicism, de-| c,, 


genius 


Italian, or F 





f a work of M { 7 fial 
the P 

PAPAC Th lectors tl Pope, the 

eacl I after h ind feeling them 





prived of the vitality it possessed in the ¢ equals, substitate their pleasure for his, 
Dark and Middle Ages, has ceased to act | Cvcry one in His sphere. The Bishops, also par- 
— : . i. : tak v 1 thls vine cli ter iin esponsibdie 
other se than as a barrier to light, pro- authority, exercise a wide a | t ependant 
gross and civilization. It is also proved | power. . The same too, with the chiefs of the Holy 
5 ka Ing 1. The ecclesiastics, bolders of the prin 
that one age ago, Jesuitism dealt a fatal al offices mpetant from past habits and 
blow to itself. the ex nsequenc of which | studies to andert the rinistration, discharge 
We, 8g ° , ° . their dutic y the aldol r employees, 
was to kill it in the opinion of all thinking | Me™ duttes by t dot Cmaploy ces: WRe 
: a Tee ae . in turn r pos 1 rtain, as depend- 
men. ‘To-day. it is nothing but a corpse. | ent ssarily short-lived patronage, are 
Its movements are but the nervous con- | &2!!ty of every po es malv om 00d SN Oey 
at ealf Schm t ‘ ) rear wwle 
48 Pit Mine , - S i aia, at seli-enricument. beneath i the weary people, 
traction Or aad id bo ly , wWnose eTiects at borne down by all, ré ting against all, are in 


borrowed from the region of storm itiates 
not from the bright, pure light of Hea- set by 
ven It does not ] 

ing, a being thinking. acting, and infiu- 
encing the people. But the fatal | the inte 
consequence of that state of fictitious ex- | ern hav 
istence, are greater than one may thi ] a 2 
Jatholicism, having lost its moral power, | legitim 
seeks to replace it by physical force 
Cannons and swords are in its hand 
threats and curses in its mouth, 
ind the other, like a des- 


} 
, ana 


they m¢é 


be ong to a livin y be- 


any pila 


most 


legitim 
intrigue 
am bitic 
individ 
and it | not for 


the ine 


~* 


uses the on 


evidem 


perate fighter, relying, for the preserva-| the pr 


tion of its existence, on the force of its | stroys 





is the norn 


into a corruption, the examy] le of which is 
their superiors; or avenge themselves as 
1y, by revoltor the poniard. Such, abridged, 


: of Papal Italy. 


| stat 


In such a system there is not, there cannot be. 


ce tor general, social interests, bat place for 
rests of self above. The peo} ] who gov 
e nothing w?erned; 


n with the ¢ 
iay have cannot have 
their 


in comm 
mistresses—they 
children, if they have any, are not 
ate, and have nothing to! : for buat 
oritism. The love of glory, the 
stimulant leit to 


from 
me e4 
and fav 


mn of doing good—the last 


ials when every other is wanting—exist 
them. The abs¢ fall unity of systems 
tability of all priz e of government, as 


dat Rome under each new Pope, and in 


*s under ea new | te, wholly de 
How 


such an impulse. 


the possibility of 





1 — x. should men devote themselves to amendments that 
ws and t 1umber of victims it 1m- \ 
bl vi r - : be ; Ls . im | can in force but a few years, that mast pass 
molate t wratl Che objects f its way ere they can have fruit? Besid as I have 
hatred are both spiritual and physical. | before said. the ecclesiastics are driven, by their 
i : i : waut of pol aptitude to n by auditors, 
It ey } +! ean! tiOT : : - 

t l ion as s ta s, wl labor tor 
and the Republi To- | good, when tl ry woul eir chieis 
Role St nin a ila: tae an as wi it t labor f € when the dis 

c > : = ey ° as » DOL on the 
schools. of Homer, Virgil, Cicero, D the 
most d i To-morrow, and " ye . 

: : i t t thei 

with | ame pen which has blotted out it tt the « f the 


the immortal genius if old. it will | ( tu 
sentence of deat and will send tl iS or the establish an 
. BI 

patriots to. the scaffold, or will cond 7 the holder 
them t ‘rison and exile f off al ot distinctive 

‘ 1 7 ; 1 i lial rreguiarity 18 

Such cond uch an ©x pl , must ¢ The Cardinal 
asa just consequ hilate Chris- | D ns tl t side the or 
tianit, mm ti face of the earth Al-|¢ rt - Ops it s ood to 
ready it | lisappeared from Europe. \ of Benedict the XIV by Piu 


And we have reason to believe, that in| the VIL. and Leo tt 


the same manner as JES w has: killea | =" 
Catuoi ., in the same manner will 
Carn 1 destroy 
It will not be out of place to civ 
extract from a work published und 
the title « 
Pope.” by the celebr land great Ital shed 
ian ] tri¢ M azzini 
clusion that 1 ! y find f our exor- 
dium, for it is at once th 
and the confirmation of what we 
far advanced l the ©: 


summing up judges 


have so 
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i t urty will Vance 
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ices of G | XVI the 8th Oct 
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irt, that treat cri ts not betore 
stothelaw. 1 ( |.Treasurer and 
rdinal-Camerten ilrated at the same 
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time (1828) two opposing regulations relating to 
the ports. The functions of the provincial heads 
were laid down by law; but the Pope reserves to 
himself the gift of a Letter or Brief of Instruction 
by which he extends their power to what limit he 
pleases, and often invests them with the exercise 
of a portion of legal jurisdiction in civil matters ; 
they may abuse these powers according to caprice, 
for, whatever they may do, they cannot be recalled 
till the expiration of three years. But why cite 
facts which may be increased toinfinity? Who is 
there to whom the enormities of the Papal Govern- 
ment are unknown? Is not their best proof, that 
general agitation which, for the last twenty years 
has been ever spreading in these provinces? 
Were they not recognized by the five courts them- 
selves in the memorandums they presented to the 
Pope on the 21st May,18317 And the declarations 
of Sir Hamilton Seymonr, in his official correspond- 
ence in 1832, with the Austrian Ambassador at 
Rome is concludent on these matters. 

Under this anachy of fleeting and ephemeral 
powers, all in arbitrary action, all in conflict, all 
moved by individual passions—in this den of abuse, 
of patronage, of venality, and of corruption; its in- 
evitable consequence—the source of material pros- 
perity are one by one withering. The uncertainty 
of the law, the confused state of the regulations re- 
specting mortgages, the “ repudiation” often grant- 
ed to debtors by the Pope, unknown to creditors, 
the tediousness of legal process, the delays arbi- 
trarily awarded to influential debtors, the privileges 
belonging to the tribunale della Fabbrica di San 
Pietro, charged to search in wills and other deeds, 
ancient and modern, for the existence of pious 
legacies unfulfilled—all these tend to the depreci- 
ation of property. From the same causes, and 
from the frequent variation of the always extrava- 
gantly high scale of duties, commerce is wallowed 
up between the monopolist and the smuggler. 
Industry is shackled by exclusive privileges, by 
restrictions, by a vexatious excise, and above all 
by intrigue, which is favored by the officials, who 
are linked to Rome, as against every provincial 
manufacturer that may likewise be carried on in 
the metropolis. The enormous weight of taxation, 
bearing not merely indirectly, but, underthe name 
of Focatico, and the contributions for military pur- 
poses, also directly on the peasant, hinders all pro- 
gress in agriculture. The Treasury, when not 
plundered by the irresponsible Treasurer, is ex- 
hausted in pensions scandalously lavished on idle 
Prelates—on inferior proteges, whom it has been 
necessary to deprive of their employments; but 
whom it is hazardous to bring to justice or igno- 
miniously dismiss—on women of ill life, courtezans, 
to the Cardinals—or on such as have rendered 
secret services to the Government or any of its 
members. It maintains a large part of the con- 
gregations of the Propaganda; it foments political 
plots, in Spain, in Portugal, and elsewhere; it 
everywhere keeps alive, by secret agents, Jesuits 


or others, the assailant spirit of Papistry; it feeds | 


the laxury of the most demoralised court in Europe, 
in the midst of a famishing population. 
1831, the public debt was nearly 600,000,000 Italian 
livre, butis now much augmented. In1831-2, such 
was the exhausted state of the Treasury—a foreign 
loan was negotiated, one was imposed on the 


3efore 





cities of the Legations, the funds of the charitable 


institutions of Bologna were seized on, and the 
land tax was increased athird. Other laws were 
effected in succeeding years. No variety of ex- 
pedients has been left untried; and yet the finan- 
cial position of the Government becomes daily 
more critical. 


It is through the reading of such 
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| books, and by an exact knowledge of the 

late revolutionary events in Italy, that we 
have been induced to write our sketches, 
| However faint may be this picture, when 
| compared to the sad reality of the facts 
themselves, it will, we hope, give an idea 
|of the state of things in Italy, and of the 
'miserable condition of the people there, 
| Besides, we hope that the example we 
| have set, in a very imperfect manner, will 
\find followers, whose talents may soon 
cause the model to be forgotten. Thisis 
|the most cherished of our expectations. 
May the humble field in which we dared 
| to throw a few seeds, soon become a mag- 
|nificent plain, luxuriant with promises, 
jand redundant with harvest. It will be 
| altogether a work of intelligence, and an 
j}act of patriotism. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir is impossible, with such antecedents, 
| that Catholicism may live and thrive in 
this country, unless some revolution takes 
} 
| only the form through which it communi- 
| cates itself to the people, but the founda- 
| tion upon which it rests. 

It is impossible for Catholic leaders to 
think and act as Republicans, unless they 
‘cease to believe in the supremacy of 
| Rome, in the hierarchy of the clergy, and 
| in the necessity for European populations 

to be spiritually ruled by a tiara, and 
| physically governed by bayonets 

| It is impossible to believe that Catho- 
l lies can acclimate themselves to the con- 
istitution of this country, without at- 
| tempting to make it subservient to the 
| spirit of Rome, and to the military gen- 
‘ius of Francis Joseph and Czar Nicholas. 
| For if we admit, as we must admit it, 
'unless we cease to be Catholic. that we 
must follow the example given by the 
Pope, and we must follow it, since he is 
infallible, we must hasten to make an al- 
liance with those blest potentates, and ex- 
| pect their assistance in case of need. 
| It is impossible for the clergy of this 
| country to he Democrats and to remain 
Catholics. If some of its members are, 
as we doubt not, Rome evidently loses 
what the United States gain. As for es- 
|tablishing an understanding between the 











place in its own bosom, and changes, not‘ 
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two powers, the President of the United 


States and the Pope, it is a mystification | 


which some editors of Catholic papers 
may gull their readers with, but which 


the Democratic batallions will unani- 
mously, morally and politically, repel 
with a threatening and overwhelming 
majority. 


It is impossible for any sensible man, 


kind. 


for any man at all acquainted with the | 


history of Catholicism, to believe, for an 
instant, in the position assumed by the 
Catholic leaders at the late Presiden- 
tial election. All their senseless clamor. 


portance and to galvanise themselves with 
politic: al action or brutal force, as they 
have done in Europe. 

It is impossible that Democracy may 
ever recur to the assistance of Catholi- 
cism. The Northern Star would sooner | 
leave its position, and move towards the 
south, before such an anomaly, such a dis- 
turbance of all law, divine and human. 
takes place. T'o proclaim that Democra- 
cy is in want of Catholicism, is to say 
that light cannot exist without darkness. 
good without bad. beauty without ugli- 
ness, life without slavery, liberty without 
tyranny, the President of the United 
States without Louis Napoleon; that Tom 
Thumb is a specimen of the human spe- 


cies, or that Arch- bishops, Kenrick and | 


Brownson, would have signed the Declara- 
tion of Indepe ndance. 

Sacred Democracy ! name is 
a symbol, and spirit a religion, before 
which whole nations are now kneeling, 
as the Caciques of old knelt before the 
rising sun, their eyes moist with 
but beaming with confidence and hope 
Holy Angel! whose white wings shield 
the crushed heart 
the spouse, against the overwhelming 
sorrow of separation and death to which 
their exiled sons and 
have been condemned! Oh! 
thee to be dead, or to fly forever to Hea- 
ven from whence thou comes 


r} . 
VROse 


the purity of thy soul be contaminated 
with the idea of laving thy rosy lips upon 


tears | 


of the mother. and of 


| shouldst not hear 
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the frowning brow of the implacable and 
perpetual enemy of the liberties of man- 
Oh! angel of our thoughts, angel 
of our days, angel of our dreams, angel 
of our whole life, angel whom Europe 
calls, with open arms, sleep not! Sleep 
not in confidence! Let not thyself be 
lulled by deceiving protestations and cun- 
ping advances. List not to the noise of 
the drum, or to the voice of the clarion, 
lest, thy head becoming dizzy. thou 
the cries of suffering 
from thy brethren on the Continent, and 


| mistake their oppressor for their friend. 
had only the effect to magnify their im- | 


| 


making a great noise. 


Let not thy innocence be misled through 
captious sophistry of a smooth 
tongue, or the ambushes of a flowery 
abyss. Beware of the language of the 
seducer! Let not thy lips drink from 
the cups of its offering, nor let thy ear 
believe in its protestations, or thy v aunty 
be captivated by its flattery. But live 
live always, great by thyself! great by 
thy principles | great by thy sentiments ! 
Thou art now the universal hope and re- 
ligion of oppressed humanity ! hov W couldst 
thou be the ally of its oppressors 

The truth is, that for more than 
one age, Catholicism has been agitated 
by all the ebbs and tides of social and 
political currents. Having lost its initi-- 
ative, it has launched its bark on the 
greatest river, and speeds before the wind, 
Unhap pily, thatnoise 
is often taken for the voice of the cap- 
tain, when it is, in fact, but that of the 
creaking of the timber beneath the storm. 
Still, the effect is pr duced, and th people 
are gulled 


} 
the 


If you want a proof of this, consult 
the records of the last struggle in Eu- 
rope. There you will find the Catholic 
leaders applauding the Republic, in France 


husbands are or | 
better for 


and Italy, in 748 aa 19, singing the vir- 


tues of socialism, assisting L Rollin, 
Garibaldi, Kossuth and Mazzini, in their 
task, and now, alas, propping, sustaining 
'and blessing ney: in the person of 


t, than to let | 


s Napole: n, and the 


Francis 


Pope. 


Joseph, Li 
































CHAPTER VIII,—CONTINUED. 


CHURCH EDUCATION FOR CATHOLIC GIRLS. 


situation of the mind would cer- 
not like th 
presence 


Tu 
tainly be a benefit, was it 
mirage of the desert, the 
which renders still more insurportable 


of 


Republican 


the long and dangerous travel through | 


the hot sand, and the deadly attacks 
of the wind in the wilderness. 
As we have said, Carlotina was gifted 


with a magnificent voice, the brilliancy | 


ss of which attracted to 
ry Sunday, and. in some religi 


dilletanti of the 


and sweetn 
church, ev 


ous solemnities—the 


neighborhood, and some time the wander- | 
. *,¢ . ! 
ing Roman citizen brought by chance in | 


that direction. 

The subjects to which the accents of 
her m ven ificent voice were applied, were, 
of course, taken from the Catholic hymn- 
books, and if we believe 
priests, entitled to the admiration of the 
whole world. 
admiration will be shared by our readers, 
we will pen this book before their eyes, 
and let them read for themselves. W< 
have not yet in our hands the French and 
Italian t of these hymns, but we hope 
to procure them at a short time hence 
Meanwhile, we take at random. 
American book of hymns, publi 1 
New York and Philadelphia, and placed 
in the hands of every person, 
girls includ d.as in} le of t 
and decent pt , 
ya Guardian - 
following v 


as such, 


cent moral 
In a Hi 
tina read 


in t 


als hard may press me, 
will bring me sweeter rest 


i 


her | 


the | 


As we doubt not that this | 
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the 
}and the Right Reverend Bishop i idelphia. 


Pag 


es 352 


Oh, ’tis not i f to harm 
While thy is left dt 
Oh, ‘twere not in joy to charm n 
Were ¢ yu 7 
1a pi t ed the M i the Ho) 
t, we followin fheaion 
* k 
T en r bil € ot worti SI 
H Vary 
His beaut is W t ) t aid 


And wi d his flight to earth | 


i uu 


th’s low 4 H 


But inthe Bosom still rey | 
Of Father and of Son 
O Flight! Obl l Fligi f Love! 
Let me thy mercies shart 
Grant il, siwect Dove! f soul, 
HH trrt of Ma : pr 
Who knows in what a sea ol é 
Oar Le ly's | urt He d Ww af 
Or what new {ts He gave her tl ? 
W hat ancient gilt he crowned? 
~ we have na fean ‘ .. «ff 
Ww a a | e from Spanish, less 
{ e rest 2 49 may see 
+ 
' 








H 
bh than th s pee pare As on 
is Liv 
* * * + * 
Com wanderu 8I U come 
Lil i 7 
L'}! be to th ! 
1; ry j 
* + * > ~ . 
[I shi it ula s 
7 j 
4 
I n. | ! t 8 
), 
T 
Come, wa f O ! 
> * * : * 
al i i 
W t ? 
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ee 


Tee eerie eT 
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O King of e! thy blessed fire 
Does such sweet flames excite, 

That first it razses 
1 , 


+ a * ‘ * * 


lhe desire, 
IJ 


O! when wilt thou be mine 
Sweet lover of my 
My Jes 
Lome 
QO, come 
In the mi 


O, make it burn for thee alone, 
And from thence ne'er depart! 


' 
soul 

. ' ; 
is dear! my King divine 
o'er my heart to rule 
! and fix thy throne 
ist of my heart 


REMARKS 


We leave to the imagination 
readers the care of dis} its 
fancy of the impressions which must hare 
assaulted the mind of a youn; 
sixteen, at the lecture of these hymns 
All those possessing the sentiment of the 
holy de licacy of chastity cannot fail to be 
struck at the texture of so 


poetry. Place the 


osing to 


girl of 


name of Arthur or 
Ernest instead of that of Christ, and you 
will have one of the most lice utious p - 
ems which has ever be en composed As 
for us, we do not kn W any book. hows ver 
unchaste One may suppose it to be, that 
we would have pref rred to that selection 
silly, erratic versification. We must go 
back to the time of Catullus or P: 
of Piron or Parny, to find its lik 
de Kock himself would delight over such 


a lecture 


y 
f 


ope rtius. 


When we think that these pieces of 
pretended por ury al ing in 1] } irt f 
this Uni » by men and women f t 
to Sixt) 7 irs old can but ask. wh 
are th | ns | L\ ne cl il rf il 
ing, of neg and ipproving the book 

f child id of f 


° 4] : Fe > . 
for th CUUCALION OL ¢ Laure 


tering t! entiment 


among t! 


masses. It is just to believe and rig) 
to expect when one presents himself 
& superior to others, at least tl hi 
merits ll fulfil his claims d ist 
public on l‘o-day wi rive our 
readers ] of he il 1 Ie it as 
poets, « f th si morals as t ich rs ( ith 
of their d \ tion as priests of FOSP ] 
and guardians of souls Anotl da 
and at another time, we will follow them 
On another ground. These men. having 
charge of th lection of hymns and 


claimi 9 r thi righ 

all other 
who 
for 


prayer books, are tl 

of educati m to the pr 

religiou ts: thev are those 
& portion of the public fund 
own sch pretending tl 


judice of 
want 
their 


Heir 


of our | 


| 
c ayers and hymn books be lon; sing to the 


.ndecorous | 


system to 
° i 
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information, be tter morals, 


eur’ more 
ind m enlarg. d intellect to the eiti- 
ens of this community, and of mankind 
at large They are the same men who 
| have pro ribed eet the family hearth, 


| Shakspere and Moliere, the two greatest 
the world may be and 
who are every day hurling the powerless 
| weapon of excommunic ati n against the 
gre au men of the those - 
are writing the glory and the fame of « 


| country upon the immortal book of sa 


| veniu vast of, 


against 


age, 





terity 
The reader must 
have exhausted 


that we 
the 


believe 
quotations of 


not 


the 


Catholic church, and that we have mali- 
ciously put forward that portion alone 


| 
which is susce ptible of criticism. There 
is not a single page in it, not stamped 
| with some piece reprehensib _ to morals, 


taste, or literature In fact, should the re- 
li cionists c hoos¢ to produe e anyth ing ps S- 


sessing one or several of these qualities, 
they would be obliged to go back to the 
Middle Age, in Europe, or at the time of 
Bossuet, the sacred orator of France 
Since that time the masses have taken 
the le ! 1. au l are dy weing the ehur¢ h after 
t ra thousand great men whom 


hem. F 
| rld produces, there scarcely one 
wr two belonging to the pale of the church 
Thisa ‘arcely reckons one or two,among 
M uistre and the Mar juese 
isd nd buried, 


nd the « I ly wounded ems to 

x] i ] { c l - mental 

LO by hold t under the 
Louis Napol in Paris, where 

h t] k of & h embas- 
lor A worthy re present tive for such 

a government ! ‘As to the other beacons 
of Catholicism, now living, and in full 
blaze, we scarcely have the courage to 
expose them before their I tblic. We 


f ar. indeed. to inj ire icity itself 


and of being suspected of cruelty 01 
malice, by writing down such names as 
those of Veuillot, Antonelli, Montalem 
bert and Brownson! Th men are the 
very porecupines of their party hey 
ire bristling with such audacious sophis 
try, and erving nonsenses, that not only 
the peo le, but their own cl gy itself r 


I 

7 , } } } . 
eoils before ¢l] m. and tremble lest t ey 
hake the 
ground, They 
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themselves in France and the United 
States, and elsewhere, even in Mexico. 
struggling, fighting, abusing each other. 


T he spectacie is amusing, aad 
with promises.* Happy he who will live 


n 


* We have left the criticism of the literary part 
if these hyms, sung in the Catholic church in the 


United States, untouched, for we would be embar- | 


rassed to write a better one, more complete and 
sensible, than that we find already written in one 
of the papers of New York. The following lines 
are due, not simply to a competent judge of good 
oetry, but to a true poet, a good and patriotic one. 
ft is sufficient to name Mr. JoHN SavaGeE, the Irish 
Poet, to immediately find an echo to these words 
in public opinion. No true Irish heart can forget 
the manly and bold accents of his muse at the 
time of the rising of 1848, his indomitable patriot- 
ism and warm-hearted feelings for the cause of his 
country, and of liberty at large. And it is witha 
sensible pleasure that we find him enrolled in the 
ranks of true freedom, and among the advocates 
of free acting. free thinking, and religious liberty. 
But we must let him speak. : 

“The term ‘Sacred Puetry’ seems to be only a 
term, and nothing more, with the compilers of 
Hymn-books now-a-days. These gentlemen seem 
to be profoundly ignorant of what constitutes the 
real and pure elements of melodivus devotion. 
Prayer is always the more indelible on the mind, 
and the effect on the conscience more wholsomely 
smiting when conveyed with vigorous expression 
and melodious strength. On the youthful 
this especially holds true; and where devotional 
Hymns, abounding in melody, beautiful language 
and true religious sentiments, are easily procured, 
why is it that the makers of Hymn books persist 
in feeding ‘Schools and private families’ with the 
principles or promptings of religion diluted into ill- 
expressed verse and inharmonious 
The reading cf such ‘Sacred Songs’ suggests two 
ideas—first, that religious themes are less inspir 
ing than those of a worldly nature—secondly, that 
the authors, whose camel tion they are, possessed 
not the ‘faculty divine ’—had no idea of true ven- 
eneration, langaage, or ideality, and brought no- 
thing to their aid but hacknied phraseology, but 
a wretched conception of the expansive love of 
true faith ; made duller still by the ‘ weak, washy, 
everlasting flood’ of words whi 


h swamp it incon 
veying it to the reader. 





pregnant | 


| long! for much and much h 


mind | 


sentiment. | 


‘The first of those suggestions we all know to 
be fallacious, for nought earthly can be so al] 
inspiring of grandeur, awe and the passions 
which invite us to good, as the contemplation 
of that sublime region of light and joy where 
the Supreme Deity illumines the after-life of 
earthly truth with his presence and protection. | 
The second suggestion stands alone good; and 
adopting it as fact we must condemn the produc 
tions which not only disgrace their authors, but 


(that is a small matter compared with their efforts 
to) cramp the fire and zeal of true faith, and curb 
with a harness of smal'-mindedness and narrow 
thouy the vigorous pulsation and bounding 
action of the most soul-elevating and earth-disdain- 
ing inspiration. Let us take of examples 
from the book before us. Page 


hts 
a ¢ ouple 
24:— 
“* Forth comes the standard of the King 
All hail, thou ministry adored ! 
Hail cross! on which the life Himself 
Died, and by death our life restored. 


**On which our Saviour’s holy side, 
Rent open with a cruel spear, 
Of blood and water pour’d a stream 
To wash us from defilement cleur.’ 
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| foot, 


will see, and 
much and much he will learn 


Now, that is one of the best in the book, ang 
decidedly we would have to search a long while 
amongst ordinary lay poetry to find anything gp 


weakly expressed. There is a splendid and awfy 
subject tre ate d with not half the vigor that the 
veriest school-boy would apostrophise his tator’s 
ferule. It is nat even well adapted for chanting 
purposes, being the most harmless prose parti 





into set lines. The second verse is rema or 
its utter abhorrence of spirit; and the nor nee 
with which it tells us that the ‘holy side’ of g 
World’s Saviour, the Son of God! was ‘rent open 
with a cruel spear’ is perfect gr ious 





indeed—Crue!l is no went to 
We would blush to see 


Cruel spear! Cruel 
stigmatise ¢hat spear by. 


the term applied to a Saracen lance int wars 

the Cross. How, then, can we sheath oar in dig 
aan to hear that the lance which gave death tp 
the Son of God, and everlasting life to the world, 





apostrophised as a plaything. 
‘Hymns and Anthems are generally understood 











to be sung or chanted, and the quantities of cor. 
responding lines in each stanza, where the stanzas 
are constructed ostensibly alike, should be the 
same, as they have to suit the same swells andca- 
dences of music. Composers of music, generally, 
if indeed not always, compose their melody to the 
first stanza of the song, or ballad, taking for grant 
ed that the P yet has taken care in the construe 
tion of his lines that the succeeding verses shal) 


exactly fit af suit the air which may clothe the 








first, by exactness of quantity, and similarity of 
metrical feet. This is, of course, where tlie stanzas 
are to all appearances alike. In a sc ere 
part is recitativa, part adacio assai and part a 
dante, the composer goes through the fur- 


entire, 
nishing each sentiment with a musical voice, trans 
lating every word into a musical equivalent, talking 











harmony or singing melody as the opportunity 
occurs or warrants. But, as we said, in a hymnor 
song, the music the first verse generally fils the 
succeeding. We can illastrate what nean by 
a quotation. Page 26:— 
** At the cross her station keepin: 
Stood the mournful mother weeping 
Close ‘ te 
Through her heart, his row 8 
All his bitter anguish bearing, 
Now at length the sw l pa ] 
OW sad and sore iistre a 
t mother highly blessed 
he sole begotten on 2! 
yve in torment har 
She beneath beholds the 
Ol her dying glorious Son. 

What we mean to show by quoting those verses 
is, that they cannot be chanted with precision ® 
the same air, and which they are evidently meant 
todo. The reason being the latter is differently 
constructed from the former. Any person with 
but a moderate ear for melody will readily pet 
ceive, that, for instance, the first line of the se cond 
stanza is shorter than the same line of the frst 
stanza, and the accentaation, which should be 
alike, is various. The verse commenciu 

“* At the | Cross her | station | keep-ing’ 
is constructed of four Trochaic feet to a line, vary- 


ing in the third and sixth lines by falling half a 
leaving them three Trochees and a syllable, 
thus 





‘Close to | Je-sus | to the ; last:’ 





A TT, TTL MN 
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and 


, and 
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CHAPTER IX. 


{DRIAN, OR A ROMAN CITIZEN UNDER 


PAPAL GOVERNMENT.” 


Wuite she was dreaming of her Adri- 


an, this one was, in compliance with the | 


“ The second stanza which should be exactly alike, 
commences with two Trochees and an Anapest, 
thus: 

“Oh, how | sad and | sure dis-tress’d’ 
which is a vast difference when they come to be 


sung to the same air. At the opening of the fourth 
verse we have a still more different metre intro- 


duced— 


“Bruised de | rided | cursed de | filed.’ 
“Here we have three Trochees and a syllable; 
equal to the third line of the first stanza. And if 


we placed an accent on this last syllable of the 
word derided, which in this place is requisite for 
force, then we have a line of two Trochees, a 
Spondee and a fall syllable, the Spondee being the 


i 
second foot. Thus can be readily perceived the 


inaptness of the quantities to agree in the same | 


space of melody. If this Hymn-book rans to a 
second edition, we would advise its editor to take 
out the greater portion of it, and fill up the space 
with such fine sacred songs as Moore’s ‘ Sound the 
Load Timbrel’—‘ This World is but a Fleeting 
Show'—‘The Angel of Charity,’ and such like, and 
we wonder most that such a suggestion was at all 
necessary.” 

* Religion, that is to say, Papal Catholicism—is, 
in the Roman States more than elsewhere, lifeless ; 
lifeless in the educated classes, as a consequence 
of the enlightened age; lifeless in the people, as 
wanting a symbol—as wanting a something repre- 
sentative. Who inthat country isignorant thatthe 
nomination of Christ's Vicar depends on ambas- 
sadorial intrigue, and that the direct or indirect 
velo of Austria, of France, or some other power, 
throws into Cardinal nonentity the so termed chosen 
of the Holy Spirit? Who is ignorant that long 
since the King strangledthe Pope ; that Diplomacy 
masters T'heology ; that the notes of foreign Pleni- 
potentiaries have inspired briefs to the clergy of 
Poland, to the Bisl ps of 
proprio—of a Pope, but insults the infallibility of 
bis predecessor? Who at Rome but can point out 
the mistresses of the Cardinals? or who in the pro 
vinces but can point to the agents of the Prelate 
Governors, shamelessly trailicing in all that can 
briag money to themselves or their masters? How, 
dizzied in this whirlpool of scandal, of hypocrisy, of 
dilapidation can man preserve his faith intact? By 
edeplorable but too natural re-action, negation, 
materalism, doubt, day by day ingulf fresh souls. 
Nothing of religion survives but forms, outward 
shows, and observances compelled by law. It is 
compulsory that manshould communicate at Easter. 
Itis compulsory that the youths of the schools and 
Universities should be present at mass each day, 
and communicate once a month; it is compulsory 
that public officers should take part in ceremonies 
termed religious. Such is religion in the Roman 
States. The junction of temporal interests with 
the duties of the central power of the Church bas 


killed religion; it will revive only by their disjanc- | 


tion—in other words, only by a political revolution, 
that shall pluck the Roman Provinces from the 
Pope to give them to Italy. 


THE | 
| object of his love. 


Ireland? Which Motu- | 





| youth of his age. 


| of the late Pope. 
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| promise he had made to the Signora the 


day previous, leaving his regiment and 
preparing himself to pay a visit to the 


Adrian, like a great many young Ro- 
man citizens, received a sort of mixed 
education, half clerical, half profane, and, 
soon forgetting the former for the latter, 
adopted all the habits of the profligate 
ge. He belonged to a rich 
and influential family, which, as is usual 
in aristocratic classes, was closely affilia- 
ted with the then existing power, and 
shared all its privileges. He had an un- 
cle in the Cardinalate, his cousin was’ an 
archbishop, and himself a distant relation 
These connections were 
forming around him a circle in which his 
will and his thoughts were at first kept in 
bondage. He was educated to be a priest, 


| and to edify the world with the bright- 


ness of his virtues. But the fact proved 
that education cannot supply all men 
with the qualities of a saint. Even at an 
early age, Adrian manifested a spirit of 
rebellion against the sacred prescriptions 
of the mother church. He kicked out 
his prayer-books, made curls with its cate- 
chism, and cut a hole in the bench of the 
church, all actions which were deemed 
highly reprehensible by his teachers, and 
which caused him to incur the penance of 
the whip. This, however, did not deter 
him from his propensities. The more 
the whip was used upon him, the more 
he ill-used the books and the benches. 
One day, having received a more se- 
vere chastisement than customary, he, pos- 
sessed with a spirit of revenge, amused 
himself by changing the wax candle of the 
altar, and put in the candlestick, rolled 


| white paper, perfectly imitating them. He 
} : ? 5 
| emptied the holy cruet prepared for the 


mass, nailed the gown of the priest against 
the wall, painted the portrait of the Pope 
with horns on his head, at the door of the 
sacristy, and after having accomplished all 
these mischievous deeds he left the college, 
and ran through fields, offering himself as 
a farm boy, rather than to suffer any longer, 
studies in which neither his mind or his 
heart was interested, and a mode of edu- 
cation in which the whip played a larger 
part than indulgence and kindness. 

When Adrian’s family heard of his 
exploits, a great scandal prevailed in the 
high religious circles of Rome. It was a 
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general and unanimous ery of, “ Woe to 
the rogue! Cursed bi young rogue ! 
Send the young g rogue to sea!” A thing 
which still added a new weight to the 
general indignation, was the misbehavior 
of the sacristan, who, happening to be half 
drunk in the apnea of his functions 
failed to set tl ee h “ a con fis, gration L, 
in taking the paper set by Adrian in the 
candlesticks for re le wax candles, and who 


re hs to light them, notwi 

on of members of the 
Daring this o ope asaii m the worthy 
man 7 re that the saints | 
miracle to happen, for the greatest edifi 
cation of the faithful, and the conversion 
of the infidel The blaze produced by 
the candles of Adrian’s manufacture was 
so sudden and great that they set fire to 
the silk dress of the holy Vi irgit . burned 
the pasteboard gridiron on which St. 
Laurence had been roasted, 


persey 
the oppos 
church. 
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three strings of the harp of St C il to 
crack. So that, the consequ of th 
fre aks indulged in by Adrian fig ired 
as strongly in the act of accusation pro- | 


duced against him, as the mischief itself. 
As for himself, he was bey« d th 
reach of these attacks — too happy 
with the novelty of his situation to be the 
least affected by the I prob ation of his 
family, or the thunders wations iwainst 
him by the indignation of the church. H: 
had found a situation, in a iews in the 
neighborhood of Rome, and had engaged 
his services for little more than half 
florin. a week. Thus he lived for a 
month without repentance or remorse 


At last he became tired of his position, 
as he had then reached the age 
he resolved to come to the e 
could find, he thought, males ie more 
worthy of himself. He went, and restitu- 
ted himself into the hands of his unele the 
Cardinal, who, being his tutor, (Adrian 
had lost father and mother,) was very 
much displeased in seeing again, 
whom he thought to be a dishonor to 
himself and to the noble genealogy of-the 
Adrians. 

From thirteen to eighteen Adrian led | 
the life of a dissipated youth. His wealth | 
relieved him from the cares of life, and 
his naturally active and inquisitive turn 
of mind made him seek for happiness in 
the regions of society where profligacy, ex- 
travagance, and vices, were predominant. 


f thirteen, 


one 


and 


r, where he | 


trait of Cardinal Caraccioli’s life, who, having 


| 


During this period of his existence 


Adri- 


an was more often disgusted with himself 
than one 1 ay suppose He even strove 
to change his mode life, and sought 
to follow a more dignified and useful 
career. The difficulty was not for him 
to make a resolution, and to withdraw 
from the -_ ard path in which he 
was engaged, but to persev in suel 
resolutis “A The roa 1 to | is - 
difficult under a government which, like 
t! Pay y, al I ll the ele: nts of 
ndividual liberty for the sal f a prin. 
+1] le of blind obedience and faith 
that a man must be either unprincipled, 
ambitious, or stupi l. if he wants to ar. 


make his 
d rank in 


rive at a 
fortune. 


certain piace 
r to occupy an elevat 


§ ciety. Adrian’s character presented a 
great independence, slightly tinctured 
with ambition. He was not mer e- 
gaged in the apprenticeship of a pro 
fession, one he became disgusted with 
it He first resolved to becom: a dooter, 
but as soon as he had witnessed t e injus- 
tice and vexations to which thos« prof ssing 


Fore 


nee towards the 
X POse : the diffi- 


lukewarmness or indif 
church of Rome were « 


culty of attaining any standing in soe 
ety without stooping before all the mem- 
bers of the church, either male or female, 


mistress 

and his wife; 
of one’s opin- 
religious ques 


the Cardinals and then 
down to the bell-toller 
the absolute renunciation 
ions in either politi eal 
tions required by the Papacy as impert 
ously as the pe rformance of a civil duty, 
the payment of a tax, that he 
shrunk from‘his intention, renounced the 
and strove to find another one 
abuses did not exist. 


from 


* 
cas, 


such as 


profession, 


in which the same 


* The life of sensuality and lascivionsness led 
by the Cardinals and the Roman clerg: general, 
as well in past ages, as at the present time, need 
not to be recalled here, to make a part of the con- 
victions of all enlightened readers. The books of 


cool and impartial history are redundant with proofs 


of that description, and there was a time when 
Roman licentiousness could not find any parallel 
in the annals of the past, except in the lile ot Cara 


ralla and Heliogabalus. Kossuth, in his lecture de 
livered at the Tabernacle, gave an anecdote illas- 
| trative of the continency and virtues of the digni- 
| taries of the Roman charch, which we reproduce 
here with pleasure. He quuted cture @ 
heen 
ambassador to England, was asked to tell his 
opinion about thatcountry. “ England, " answered 
the Cardinal, “is the most detestable county “yin the 
world, because,” said he, “there are to be found 
twenty different sorts of religion, but only (wo 
kinds of sauce with which to season meat.’ 


in his | 
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were Valin. 


But all his efforts 


The all- 


mighty influence of Rome kept in its 
ower th key of success, and he could 
not look at any career without finding the 
hand of some p lest upon the lock of the 


door t thr ugh which he 


had to pass. The 


liber al | rotessions, doctors, law yers, } int- 
ers. ie » filled by the r latives of the 
priest. Tl ir cousins, to the eighth gen- 
eration, crowded up the entrance to all 
offices, p' blic as well as privat ll 
were going to church, all were eager 
to show their s rvility, t » tal fF thei 

hats before the priest 3, to wear a badg 
belongi or to some Catholi institu 

tions, either private or public, add, from 
the greatest to the mallest man, were 
more or less tool in the hands of thi 
dergy. So that Adrian, disgusted by the 
spectacle of such odious servilit y “hurt 
in his fe lings, outraged in his reason, 
shrunk from his g od resolutions, and 


ever the idea of 
than to heen. to the moral 


laverv ther 1 prevailing 


gave up for mbracing a 
career, rath er 
and physical 
Rome. 


1? 
itt 


As it is often the case with young men 
who lead a disorderly lif ‘ without bel Y 
depraved, and ae 3 coarse pleasure 
with the s le @ objes ’ blunting the sen- 

sibilities of th i organization, and of lull- 
ing their aft rings under the intoxication 
of the senses, Adrian had pre ved his 
heart j ire of all pernicious contact, amidst 


most brutalis ing syst em of 
ive. He 


cup of mundane 


apparently the 
life which it is 
had drank largely 
felicities, without any of th 
sweet joys it is suppos .d to contain; his 
lips had pressed with passionate fury 
the vase containing the dangerous liquor 
where often reason is wrecked, without 
finding the forgiveness of his mis- 
eries; but the innate sentiments of what 
is good and right had never ceased to 
have the ascendenc y, and to preserve him 
from the dangerous allurements which 
sought to captivate his noblest faculties 
Notwithstan ling his apparent folly, reek- 
lessness, and love of enjoyment, he had 
hot yet, in reality, relished the delicate 
and sweet satisfactions of existence. He 
had reached the drugs, without having 
ever tasted the wine. The flowers of life 
were still hid from his sight. He had | 
Walked on blooming thorns which he 
mistook for roses, and had, one by one, 


vossible to concel 
at the 


enjoying 
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left to the asperity of their prickly stems 
the most part of l { ‘Tal sion. He 
had drained his heart of ‘the greatest 
consolation—H pe He had ex! austed 
I | by the p it of w { factory 
pleasu of profit! activity, and of ru- 
1 10uU ipat at ih 

Nene of his Ci ptions on happiness 
had yet been realized. None of the 
golden dreams of his youth had be- 
come a_ truth Wearied. tossed. tor- 
mented and annoyed, Adrian had reached 
twenty, and had not found in the whirl 
of his youngest years, any hour that 
he would | retained, and fixed on the 
dial of his cui ( 18 indication 
towards the path he would | wished to 

» his life directed on 

W he n he saw tl of being 


at once a public man, a man of 


fession whatever. 


any pro- 


and of enjovil g his in- 


dependence, was impossible, inder the 
governme! t of Rome. and th: it he had 
either to yield before the priest, or to re- 


nounce the life of activity and utility he 
had cont mplated ince a certain time. he 


and 


rious yr on t 1ation. 
nerceiving no chance of « it g the tedi- 
ous profligacy which had til then filled 


ill the vacancies of his time, he resolved 
to abandon the sky of Rome. and to seek. 
under another climate,a life more con- 
po with his taste In conse ene 
he made his preparations of departure, 
se ttle d his business, and as he was i willing 
to crown by the display of an unprece- 


dented revelry, a career, 
in similar entertainments 


until then, spent 
he invited all 


his friends toa parting ban juet, the deserip- 
tion of which some persons affirmed to 
have previously read in the authors of 
the time of Lucullus and Heliogabalus. 
It was on returning from that feast, 


the brain still clouded with the fume of 
wine, that Adrian advised his party to go 
to church. It was Christmas eve, a 
day of great solemnity in the Church, 
and celebrated in Rome with that pomp 
and splendor which so remarkably con- 
trasts with the humble simplicity of the 


'chureh of former times, such as establish- 


ed by the Apostles. Through a singular 
coincidence that church happened to be 
in the neighborhood of the “ Ange/ of the 
Field,” and was precisely that in which 
Carlotina had made so brilliant a debut, 


‘and in which she was still pursuing her 
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successful career. She had been appointed | bling upon a bed of pebble in the undis 


to chant the “ Adaste fideles” 
night mass, for it isa matter of religion 
in all Catholic countries to upset the 
adopted custom, and to make day of 
the night, and night of the day, that is. 
to sing at a time when owls are look- 
ing out for prey, and robbers busily 
engaged in the pursuit of their profes- 
sion. The religious exercises performed 
on that occasion are, in reason of the 
revelry preceding it, unworthy of that 
name. They are mere Pagan spectacles, 
in which the mind is as much disgusted 
as the heart. All those having feasted 
in European countries, and even in Amer- 
ica, the great commemmoration of the 
birth of Christ, can tell whether the so- 
lemnity of that event, such as it is cele- 
brated in the Catholic church in the night 
of the twenty-fifth of December, amidst a 
congregation still under the influence of 
the fumes of wine, is not a profanation 
rather than an act of religious worship. 
On entering the church Adrian and 
his friends met, in their asec ent to the por- 
tico, several stumbling blocks on their 
way. which, after a more close examina- 
tion, were found to be drunkards, sti p yped 
in their devotion by the almighty juice of | 
the grape. Once inside of the church, 
they saw, through the dim twilight pro- 
duced } yy the few scattered lamps hang- 


at the mid- | 


| striking, 
| were we to use the expre sssion of these 


turbed corner of the rocky mountain, js 
distant from the muddy waters of ap 
American bottom swamp. The purity of 
that voice strangely contrasting with the 
indescribable distractions of the chureh 
people contributed to render it still more 
more celestial, we would gay. 


lovers of epithets, always in quest of hee 
venly adjectives The fact advanced by 





| first water. 


phy 1ysiologis sts that the voice is one of the 
most potent indications of a fine son] wag 
never better illustrated than in this cip. 
cumstance. The voice of Carlotina, for 
it was her voice, who was then making 
the church resound, possessed that parity 
of accent attributed by the poets to the 
choirs of cherubs, whose functions are to 
make the starry canopy of heaven sound 
with the praises of the Almighty 

The ecclesiastical records inform us of 
many conversions to Catholicism operated 
through the effect of the voices and the 
sounds of the organ upon men addicted to 
worldly pl asures. It is even said that 
those thus brought by the influence of 
music to the adoration of the saints and 
to the worship of the Virgin Mary, be 
came saints themselves, and saints of the 
We are not aware that such 
a result has recently been noticed among 
any one of the votaries of the day, though 





ing from the ceiling, reunion of jolly 
girls and boys, who ws filling up time 
with very different oce upations than those 
for which they were assembled. The 
chattering, the prattling, the gossiping, 
and the laughing, were so loud as to cover 
the voice of the choristers, and the bass 
of the officiating priests. That noise, not- 
withstanding the frolicksome disposition 
of their minds, so unpleasantly struck the 
young intruders, as to make them retrace 
their steps towards the street, when, 
suddenly, the deep and solemn accents 
of the German organ interrupting the 
wanton conversation of that unseemly re- 
union, caused Adrian and his companions 
to stop and listen. Soon after a voice, 
fresh, flexible. and soft, arose and mixed 
its mellow tones with the majestic gravity 
of the instrument. The silver-toned notes 
of that voice were as pure, as free from 
any worldly alloy, as far from the inde- 
corous elements then gathered in the 
church, as the crystal water brook war- 


we would not say it has not, since, in or 
der to make a saint, and to be canonized, 
it requires for one’s bones two hundred 
years of putrefaction under ground, in 
order to be judged worthy of enjoying the 
diploma of saints, as though it was it 
dispensibly necessary to be most earthly 
to enjoy a Beavenly title; but as to the 
effects produce d upon the org inization of 
Adrian by the church music, we may al 
ready state this fact, that the result was 
to make him fall seriously into love with 
the singer, without prejudicing, however, 
any of the conseqnences which might in 
two hundred years befall his memory. 
Adrian was so much captivated with 
the delicious sounds of Carlotina’s voice, 
that he did not wait the end of the mass 
to satisfy the curiosity he had cor ceived. 
but he immedi: ately le ape 1d, rather than 
ascended the choristers’ gallery, to see the 
happy possessor of such a ms: agnific ent in- 
strument. The enthusiasm whiel trans- 
ported him at the same time made him 
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forgetful of his friends, a want of po-| 
liteness which, owing to the circumstance | 
of his le aving Rome, and the regard due | 
to one’s guests, was an infringement of the 
laws of “ordinary civility ; but entirely 
thrown out of his mind by the emotion he 
experienced, his soul agitated by a thou- 
sand various emotions,—doubt, “fear. in-| 
certitude; his heart divided between two 
sentiments, hope and disappointment ; the 
one whispering to his ear that the singer 
could be no le ss than pretty, the other | 
that she might also be ugly, he arrived at 
the choir like a soldier who has been fight- 
ing the whole day without knowing on 
which side is the victory, and who is ex- 
pecting that a visit to his officer will un- 
ravel to him the mystery. 

The better part of his hopes being for 
a pretty face, Adrian was not much 
surprised in seeing Carlotina. Only the | 
shadow, raised by incertainty and doubt on | 
his brow, disappeared ; his blanched fea- | 
tures assumed their natural expression, | 


and the light of joy erradiated his heart, 
like a ray of the sun upon the froz 
| « 





crest of some flowers called again to life 
by the vivifying heat of the monarch of 
Heaven. 

The noise he made in ascending the 
stairs, induced all persons, except Carlo- 
tina, who was then singing, to turn their 
heads towards the entrance-door of the 
gallery. Adrian affronted the fury of all 
these looks with perfect indifference. His 
eyes riveted upon the singer, he seemed 
as if he had been unconcerned with what 
was taking place around him, and as if 
his faculties had fled upon the wings of 
the celestial currents to another sphere. 

As for Carlotina, she yielded like oth- 
ers to curiosity, and once the musical 
plece performed, she also turned her 
head towards the entrance of the gallery. 
But to the great suprise and shame of 
the by-sts ande rs, and to the confusion of 
her congregation, her looks, instead of 
deviating from the bold and rather im- 
pertinent look of Adrian, remained fixed 
on him, like the trembling dove surprised 
inits nest by the imperial glance of anes ugle. 

What could be the reason of that in- 
credible boldness, of that infraction to 
modesty, in so pure, so chaste, and so 
young a girl. Let us hasten to tell it 
atonee. The look of Carlotina was a 
consequence of the system of worship in 
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| which she had been brought up. Through 


one of the artist’s caprice frequently met 
in the Roman States, at a time when a 
painter did not permit himself to draw or 


| color one of his portraits without having 


the original under his eye; 


the head of Ad- 


| rian, whose ancestors h: d very likely been 


used as a model, hada str iking re ‘semblance 
withthe Angel so often looke dat by Carlo- 
tina, in his prayers s,an image which she used 


| to carry in her mind, the d: ay, during her 


labors, the night, during her w: itching, 
and even in her dre ams ; an image which, 
however pure and celestial it had been 
represented by the artist that painted it, 
had dwelled in the remembrance of the 
girl’s heart, aside with thoughts belong- 
ing more to a daughter of Eve than to 
an inhabitant of heaven. 


From that moment the rambling 


| thoughts of the young girl took a form, a 


shape, a direction. The propensities of 
her nature, stultified, as it were. in the 
stupid contemplation of an absurd mys- 
ticism, flowed with the impetuosity of a 
stream, long time kept in captivity, to- 
wards the natural issue. Her unknown 
trouble, the unforeseen visions which. 
from time to time, crawled before her 

imagination, and caused the blood of her 

heart to flow to her cheeks, the often un- 
accountable restlessness of her mind, her 

anxieties, fear and  perplexities, the 
source of which were still a mystery to 
her, had then a tangible object, an object 
which she could dwell upon with the cer- 
titude of not being deceived by the phan- 
tasmagoria of her dreams. The advantage 

of that change, was to impart peace to that 
young girl’s mind, to give a more rational 
turn to her reflections, consequently to 
inspire her with greater confidence in 
herself and inher fate. What had, until 
then, been the fantastical expectations of 
an enthusiastic fancy, the extravagant up- 
start of a disorderly heart, the unfettered 
notions of a visionary mind, became the 
hopes of a practical, natural, and sensi- 
ble judgment. By love. an 
image, Carlotina bolted the door to chi- 
merical schemes and raving desigrs; like 
the man who was hunting the iniage of 
the moon at the bottom of a lake, she 
had, until then, taken a shadow for a re- 
ality, and it was but after reality had 
presented itself to her eyes, in a re lative- 
ly erude but palpable shape, that she 


ceasing to 
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could perceive the extent of her mad- 

ness, and laugh at her previous concep- 

tions of heav enly love and adoration. 
But we will not proceed any farther in 


'finitively settled in 
life had then an 


the disquisition of our pscychological | 


studies. The secrets of woman’s heart 
are like the delicate tissue of certain 
flowers, which are withering and dying at 
the simple contact of the hand, and 
which cannot stand the rough and rude as- 
sault of analysis. Let them admire them 
in their beauty and grace, like the Indian 
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Rome. But as his 
object, and an honest 
one, he resolved to put an end t 


proflig: 


ss 


to his 
vcy and idleness, and to lead a use- 
ful and honorable life. The difficulty of 
embracing a profession, and of enjoy- 
ing one’s independence, under the holy 


| sway of the successors of Christ, was, as 


caziques admired the rising sun, in wor- | 
shipping and kneeling before it, and not | 
and a little independence united to the 


who. in 
dirty 


like those alshasists of old, 
the ‘darkness and silence of a 


laboratory, tried to «decompose the light | 


of heaven. 


In short, let us respect the | 


mystery whieh the tender delicacies of | 


woman’s love drop like a curtain before 
the temple of her heart; and let us not, 


unworthy worshipers of the idol it con- | 


tains, raise it before a sneering and ig- 
norant multitude. 

We will then leave to our readers the 
task of inventing a plan of introduction 
to the love, of Adrian and Carlotina. 


and let them have the choice of the| 


acts constituting the scenery of a respect- 
ful, honest and devoted passion, without 
any dramatic shift, or sentimental explo- 
sion, such as used by the romantic school 
of the day, a school which, by the way, 
cannot magine simplicity i in nature, a sky 


without a tempest, a smile without a tear, | 
a sunbeam without a cloud, an affection | 
without a nervous contraction or gnashing | 


of teeth—a school which always shakes on 


its legs, and parades the streets, a crape | 
| look, full of fierce determination, one would 


on its hat, and a handkerchief to its eyes, 
like the mourner of ancient times. That 
school has nothing to do with the plain, 
even surface of a happy love, or deep un- 
fathomable recesses of a true but unhap- 
py one. Nature is not fond of humbug; 


off the hair, the hyena- roarings prevail- 
ing on the stage, and in the novels of the 
day, are no more a part of itself than the 
four clarions of Barnum’s Museum, on 
Broadway, are essential to the harmony 
of a well-directed orchestra. 

After these friendly hints, which can- 
not fail facilitating the task of our read- 


of leaving the city, as was his intention, 


| 


| 








lly thrown 
|with that 


have demonstrated, as great as it is 
possible to suppose. Also, Adrian, who 
felt the necessity of riveting the chain of 
his perplexities, chose the career which 
seemed to allow little honor, without 
too much servility and religious exercises, 


agreement of an active and useful life 
In a word, Adrian, after having looked 
around for a long while, and not finding 
anywhere a soiution to his wishes, did the 
best he could, and finally became a soldier 
of the Pope. 


CHAPTER X., 


THE BOY AND THE 


SOLDIER. 


ADRIAN Was C01 ning near the mansion 


|left by Nicolo Savini; his head bent 
downwards. seem wa to ‘yield under the 
weight of his thoughts; his arms loose- 


back and joined together, 
carelessness peculiar both to 
thinkers and loafers, were in perfect har- 
mony with the general disposition of his 
body. His steps, uncertain and wavering, 
seemed to be in search of the right path. 
Had it not been for the expression of his 


have believed him to be struggling against 
the intoxicating spirit which dwells in the 
vineyards, and among the casks and bot- 
tles of a Cardinal’s cellar. The truth 


| was, as we will see, quite different from 
and the clattering of the feet, the tearing 
| disposed turn of mind might have i 


that which any one endowed with an ill 
nferred 
from the shaking gait of Adrian. The 
young man was not as he appeared, under 
the sw: Ly of the almighty g god of the juice, 


| and bs ttling against its power. 


The real cause of his wandering to and 


'fro, had not originated with any vice of 
| the kind. 
ers, we will respectfully add, that, instead | 


The fact was, as it may have 
been perceived, in the previous conversa- 
tion between Carlotina and the Signora, 


Adrian changed his disposition, and de-| that Adrian, since the commencement of 


ee 2 EE 
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his love with the young girl, had looked 
upon his life as a serious object, and had 
tried to fill it up with actions in keeping 
with the dignity of a man, the duty of a 
citizen, and the purity of his affections. 


The passion which silently burned in his | 


heart discovered to him a thousand paths 
until then concealed from his sight, im ig 
ed the avenue of his existence, and elevated 
his thoughts towards a sphere more con- 
genial with his true nature. 
quence of the change in his ideas was to 
make him busy with what he thought the 
most necessary to mankind, and the best 
calculated to improve its condition. It 
is not surprising that,in such a disposition, 
he grasped with avidity the first ideas of 
reform then wedged in public opinion, 
and moving, like the first roaring wind of 
the ocean before the tempest, the agitated 
flood of the Roman people. Moved him- 
self, how could it have been otherwise ? 
by the all-powerful in4fuence of the po- 
litical ; :1tmosphere then blowing and swell- 
ing around him, he became a politician, 
though he retained the vanes te of a 
soldier. The consequence of this was, to 
raise the young soldier above the vulgari- 
ties of an ordinary life, and to make his 
whole being breathe for the most cherished 
hopes of Italy, Italian independence and 
liberty. Ina word, and to use the ex- 
pression ¢ employe 1d by Catholics to desig- 
nate that 
liberty instead of despotism, of the ne 
versal liberation of mankind instead « 
its universal slavery, Adrian was a con- 
spirator, a demagogue, a street rowdy, 
and a cut-throat.* 

He eM as we have said, drawing nigh 
the “ Angel of the Field,’ when our little 
friend. the waiter of the hotel, the same 
lad who had earried the letter to Lord 
Minto, profiting by the predecup vation of 
his mind, and the unconscientiousness 
of his own self, unexpectingly jumped 
upon the robus { shoul lers of the soli lier. 
and awoke him from his meditations. 

“The deuce take the little rogue,” 
said Adrian, frightened to death by the 
unforeseen encounter of the little Jeroni- 
mo, and by the singularity of his intro- 
duction. “ What ails you, my little wag? 


s yecles 


Can you not present yourse Jf in a more | 


becoming manner 2” 


*See Boston Pilot, Brownson’s Review, and gen- 
erally all the Catholic Whig conservative papers. 
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jar that atticism and promptness of 


The conse- | 


of men who dream of | 
| offence 
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“Between two ways,” replied the boy, 
mind which gives so particular a stamp 
to the character of the Italian people, “ I 
have chosen the quickest. I am acting 
|with you as I act with the slumbering 
Nicolo. I shoot a pistol to his 
ears to awake him. You don’t slumber. 
it is true, but youdo worse. You dream. 
| What I am doing now is done on pur- 
pose. I knowyouverywell. When you 
are in your reveries T would prefer to 
bore a hole in the iron door of a prison, 
rather than to make you speak or listen. 
As I wanted you to do those two things, 
all at once if possible, I resolved to ap- 
proach you in “wach a way as to start you 
in the first place, to make you mad in the 
second, and laugh at the conclusion, sure 
that you would become sensible after- 
wards.” 

“ And why sensible ?” 
taking the lad his 
him on his forehead. 
lsensible with thee. 
devil By 

‘ Not always,” replied the boy. 

“How is that?” inquired 
frowning, and dropping 
ground. 
© You promised me that you would 
take me on a shooting excursion,” replied 
Jeronimo ; “ have you as yet done so ?” 

‘No,” said Adrian, “is it for that 
that I am not sensible?” added 
f | the soldier, laughingly. 

‘No. you don’ t guess ye ot,” replied the 
| boy in the same tone. “ You told Carlo- 
tina that you would be here in the course 
of a few days, and more than two weeks 
have elapsed since you have visited us.” 

“T hoped this time have found the 
cause of my being not sensible,” said 
Adrian, with a jocose accent. “I guess 
Carlotina has entrusted that word to thy 
memory. If affection and malice unite 
in a plot agains st me, I had better give 
up the ground and retreat.” 

‘Have you anything else to do here,” 
retorted J. ‘ronimo, in pulling the soldier’s 
sword out of its sheath, and brandishing 
it over his fair, curled head. “ How do 
you like me?” said the boy, changing his 
mind, as it is usual among children; and 
placing himself in the position of fencing, 
he threw back his chest with a half seri- 


Signor 


said the soldier, 
arms, and kissing 
‘Am I not always 
roguish little 


my 


Adrian, 
the boy on the 





ous, half comical air, an exercise which at 
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first greatly amused the soldier, but which 
ended by annoying him, specially when 
he saw the boy who had then accom- 
plished several flourishes over his head, 
come and direct the point of the weapon 
upon his breast. 

“T want you to mind what you are 
about.” said Adrian. “Shut up th: at sword 
in its sheath. Well! Now, come here.” 
added he, seeing that the boy had acted 
in compliance with his request. Come 
and let me know what you have learned 
during my absence.” 

“Do you promise me that you will take 
me along the first time you will go on a 
hunting ?” 

“T solemnly swear it,” 
smiling. 

“Do you add to this promise that of 
snlisting me into the ranks of the boy’s 
Yous Italy Society,” added Jeronimo. 

“I so much willingly adhere to that 
proposition that I do not know any one, 
even among grown persons, which deserves 
it better th: in thee,” retorted the soldier. 
“!Thou art a brave, faithful, devoted boy, 
and thy services to us are as much above 
the services of all other boys of thy age, 
as thy reason is superior to theirs.” 

Ky ery well, sergeant,” quothed the boy. 
“ Now, since promises are worth promises, 
and services services, I will commence to 
make the first payment, with the condi- 


replied Adrian, 


tion that you will make the second, and 
so on, till our accounts are balanced.”’ 
“ Agreed,” said Adrian. “ Now, -pro- 


ceed.” 

“We have been all very busy this 
week.” continued Jeronimo. “ Our hotel 
has received more strangers than at any 
previous time. They looked as if led 
here by some serious oceupations. They 
were so much in a hurry that they 
scarcely took time to eat their dinner. 
They were stern, silent, and mysterious 
They spent the few days they remained 
with us in visiting and receiving visitors. 
They, however, were much reserved in 
their receptions, and I do not recollect 
having seen a single visitor coming to 
pay them a visit, and crossing our thresh- 
old, who had not a long gown, a long 
face, and a cocked hat. Some of thom 
had strings of beads in their hands.” 

“They were priests, or monks,” ex- 
claimed Adrian. “As to the foreigners, 
they were . 
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7 replied the boy. 
they visited 2” jin 


“ Austrians, 

“Whose men have 
quired Adrian. 

“ All the clergy, but most particularly 
father Francisco.” : 

‘ Yes,” retorted Ac lrian, with a bitter 
smile. “ Yes! the evil genius of Italy,” 
added he with a sigh. “A man of strong 
mind and firm will, of ambitious spirit 
and unprincipled heart. Thx secret chief 
of the Gregorian party, the ally of the 

absolute monarchs. and a tool in the 

hands of the Jesuits. A man who, like 
Pius the Vth, would feign to linger be- 
tween life and death, in order to cheat 
the s sagac ity of the conclave, and to keep 
the rivalry of the Cardinals at bay, by 
the hope of a chance for themselves 
Yes! he is a hardy “Te I know him 
well; better aie tha , 1 have learned by 
his former deeds of ie he is capable, 
and how redoubtable he is.” 

“So much the better,” replied the boy, 
“Tt is the best way to be on your guard. 
An expected enemy is sometimes better 
than an unexpected friend. Knowing 
your feelings for the holy padre, so he is 
called in the neighborhood, I have tried 
to play him some trick, but instead of be- 
ing angry at them, as a sensible man 
wonld have been, he rewards me either 
with an image, or with the gift of baiocco.* 
The first time I was the object of his fa- 
vor, I rent the image which re presented 
the heart of the Virgin Mary pierced 
with arrows, and sent it him back, under 
envelope. As to the baiocco I gave it to 
a lame man who always stands under the 
porch of the church, with commission to 
tell Father Francisco that I had distri- 
buted his alms and disposed of his gifts 
according to the best of my knowledge. 
The result of my pranks was a confine- 
ment of eight days in a dungeon, accom- 
panied by a daily whip ping on my shoul- 
ders, and a se anty provision of bread and 

water for my me als. 

“T am disposed to believe,” said Adri- 
an, shocked at the hearing of such odious 
treatment of a child ten years old, and 
that for such a trifling fault, “ that after 
that you became an object of hatred to 
the father. Did you not?” 

“T thought so at first,” replied the boy, 
‘but I had soon the opportunity of seeing 


———$——— 


* The baiocco is an Italian copper equal to aboat 
one of our cents. 


A 
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how much I was mistaken The first 
time I met the father again, he called me, 
and instead of the chastisement I e xpect- 
ed, I received two images ard two dai- 
anos. 

“ Ah! 
laughing ; 
give the baioccos to the poor this time’ 
inquired Adrian. 

* Not so foolish.” retorted the boy, “cy 
kept both, and hung them as relies at the 
head of my bedstead The Signora Sa- 
vini seeing my devotion admitted me in 
her confi mat -e, and from that moment ] 
saw what advantage I could 
feigning sentiments that I had not, on 
devotion to things which I utterly des 
pise.” 

“My ~ » lad.” retorted Adrian, 
prised at such langu ‘can you 
me ahs 3 is that thou despisest, and wl hy 
thou despisest it ?” 


ah! ah!” exclaimed Adrian. 
‘did you tear the image and 


? 


sur- 


age, 


“T de spis , sir,’ said the boy, what my 
father upon his death-bed told me to des- 
pise, and hate what he told me to bate.’’ 


“True,” said Adrian, putting his hand 
to his head as if trying to look back in his 
recollecti ys, * 2 remember now, poor lit 

Jerimino! thy father was imprisoned 
for political « fe nces, and died in prison 
Isit not so? When was that, and how 


i 
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ing puddle of water.* My mother, 


|! who wanted to share his captivity, was 


in his arm, to sit on his plank 


tell | 


| the 
| row, 


did the thing happen? Can thou tell 
me ?” 

“ Not only my father,” replied Jeromi- | 
no, “but all my family. You recollect 


the plot of Mantua: and the 
trial in 1822, in which all the inhabit- 
ants of that city were implicated My 
father, who was an eminent 1: awyer of th it 
city, was obliged to fly. a Ww: inde red 
sixteen years in the mountains of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, chased like a wild 
beast, from hill to hill, from forest to for- 
est, sometimes living a whole week on a 
handful ofchesnuts, at another time sharing 
the home of some poor farmer. My mother 
was ace re anying him, and, like him, she 


Rubiera 


supported with fortitude his fatigues, his 
privations, and his dangers. Finally, he 
was arrested,one year after I was born. 
This was in the year 1838. He was im- 
mediately imprisoned in a dark, filthy 


dungeon, where oe light could scare ly 
penetrate through a elo: a trellissed iron 
Window, and in which the lizards. bugs, 
and all of noxious vermin were 


swarming and crawling, as in a stink- 


sorts 


derive from | with my mother by ‘his-side, 
him. 


s- | all that meant. 


| imagine, wiped his eyes an 
; at me 


not permitted to follow him to his prison 


as she had followed him th rough the 
woods. All she pond obtain was to es- 


tablish herself in the neighborhood of that 
horrid gaol, and to visit him twice a week. 
[ was very young, but I remember 

very well all that was then taking place 

around me. The remembrance of these 
visits is still stamped in fiery outlines on 
My father us sed to take me 
bed, and 
during whole hour, 
weeping like 
first I did not understand what 
but when I felt my head 
and my breast, moist with the tears of my 
see [ also shed tears. Seeing my 
erief, my father, who loved me more than 
[ can express, and than you can 
i d tried to smile 
But his efforts were beyond bis 
strength; he turned his head round to 
wall, striving to dissimulate his sor- 
and continued shedding tears. One 
[ ventured to Es him what was the 


my memor y- 


then to wes ‘p silen itly 


At f 


more 


day 


matter with him. I -ollect I was just 
commencing my dx year, at that time, 
but misfortune and the spectacle of con- 


HE CARCERE DIVISsIMO IN 
14.—The demned shall be 
secluded trom all communi- 


* DEFINITION OF 
THE PENAL Cope, 
confined in a dung 
‘ation, with only so mach light and space 


con 


eon, 


as is ne- 


| cessary to susf 17 ] hifi he shal be con ist intl y load- 
| ed with he wy fette rs on the hands and feet; he 
shall never, exc pt during the bours ol labor, be 
without a chain attached toac le of iron around 
his b dy; his diet shall be land water, a hot 
ration every second day; but never any animal 
| fi 1; his dtob com pe sed of ved planks, and 
rs shall be forbidden to see any one, without ex- 
‘eption ? 
The hot ré ations (cibo ca de, consists of slices of 
bread, steepe 1 hot water, and flavored with tal 


low. It is a common thing ‘for those condemned to 
the carcere duro to wear twenty pounds weight of 
chains ; they are worked like g alley slaves , and 

ave neith -/ ht, nor paper, m r be never, ex 
cept sometimes by an extraordinary favor, on Sun- 
days (to attend mass) leaving their cold and humid 


oks; 


| cell. 


carcere du 


That exceptional prison, the an 
eternal and odious monument of the tyranny of the 


nineteenth century, bas been invented by the rulers 


that our 


extraordinary 
political offend- 
holy 


of Italy for the express purpose of 
punishment towards the persons of 

ers. We have to recur to the records of the “ 
office,” to find the origin of barbarity. And 
vhen we think that this punishment, which we find 
described at length in the criminal code of Italy, 
only takes place in the same land where it is said 
Savi ur has est iblished his church, we 
don’t know what to wonder at the most; or of the 
profanation of those daring enough to express such 


} 
BUCH a 


| sentiments, or of the innate cruelty of their souls. 
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stant grief matures judgment, and I was | which he was living, or 


then as sensible as I am now. 

“This is not saying too much,” said the 
soldier, moved by “the simplicity and nat- 
uralness of the boy’ s relation. “ Well! 


| eyes 


wh: at did thy father tell thee on that occa- | 


sion.’ 

6 He told me,” 
love God and obey him; to despise the 
Catholic religion, which is working against 
His laws, and to hate our enemies, the 
Pope and the priests, the Jesuits and the 


kings, who are the enemies of God, the 
enemies of religion, and the enemies of 
liberty. He then related to me how 


replied the boy, “to | 
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— dying, had 
| left nothing of him Dut the bones and the 
When I saw him, with his cada- 
verous face, and the stamp of death upon 
his head. I could not prevent recoiling, 
as struck with fear and dismay. ‘ Ap- 
proach my son,’ said ne, ‘thy father i is go- 
ing to join thy mother, and thou will re- 
main alone in this world. When I say 


alone, [ mean with God and thy guar- 
'dian angels. These mighty protectors 
give me confidence in thy fate. I leave 


‘always of 


much Italy had suffered from the Church, | 


and how much people were kept back by 
her teachings. 
I looked at my father with deep astonish- 
ment: I never saw him in such astate of 
excitement before. His head. gi nerally 
bent upon his breast, stood erect and firm 
on his shoulders ; lis eyes were flashing 
like lightning in a day of te mpe st: his 
gestures were full of enc rey 
ed to me asif vengeance directed his soul, 
and was flying upon his tongue in tem- 
pestuous expressions and bitte ‘r sarcasm. 
From that day to the day of his death, 
that is, two years ago, I never saw my fa- 
ther. A spy was at the door, pos sted by 
the police; on hearing what was said in 
the dung on, he made a re port to his su- 
perior, the result of which was that 


| 


While he was speaking | 


| of duty, 
, and he seem- | 
|am here, my son. 
: 

| has sent me here 
| 


sent her there If 


7 | 
tne | 


entrance of the prison was forbidden to 


us. Two years after my mother 
broken hearted with mise ry, inquietude 
and tribulation. I was left alone, at the 
age of eight. A few days after the burial 
of my m¢ other, the gao lor of the 
where my father was, came for me, at the 
house of . neighbor, who had taken me 
throug! rh char ‘ity, and t told me that my father | 
was dying I followed the gaoler ina 
state of * perfect insensibility ; 
so many tears since my birth that I had 
none left for the occasion. When I ap- 
proached the bed of my father, whom I 


had not seen for more than two years, he | 
was looking so poor that I had the great- 


est trouble to recognize him in the 
skeleton that was now present before 
me. He rose from the plank on 


which he was lying and strove to take my 
hand. His was hot with fever: the flesh 
was stripped from his fingers, and disease, 


produced by the infected atmosphere in | arrived at the 


died | 


[ had shed | with his hand towar d him, 
| fort 
| back upon the plank, 


| breathless’ 


prison | 


dier. 


thee in perfect tranquility of mind. [| 
have only a single thing to think 
} God, and act in view of his 
commands. I don’t know whether, in 
this supreme moment, I must add, that 
the duty of an Italian is to remember his 
enemies, and to destroy them. if he can 
Charity commands forbearance and for- 
patriotism requir¢ S ani ther sort 
and that duty is, jus to all 
and the trium iph of truth, whie a alo » can 
secure happiness to our fello 
Truth is, that Italy has at this 
but one sort of oppressors, and those op- 
pressors are the ( th of Rome. If I 
it is because the Church 

If thy mother is in 
the has 
thou art an orphan it 
is because the Church has killed thy fa- 
ther and thy mother; thy father 
wealthy and of consideration : thy mother 
formerly the -hand- 


Say 


givene SS 5 
beu gs. 
mome nh 


W 
hurt 


the grave it is because Church 


once 


adornment of societ 


some, amiable, and admired a my 
son, thou knowest what thou hast do 
Love the priests if thou like . go to 
church if thou thinkest fit; be a Catholic 
if thy reason and thy | heart say so. I feel 


that I am dying : 
my son ; 
thee once more upon my 1 ast. 

“ Tn thus saying, my father attracted me 
But this ef- 

He fell 
and 
rose 


receive my blessings, 


come near me that I can press 


exhausted his strength 
tioniess, 
His 00T head never 

again. He was dead.” 

Here the boy stopped The emotion 
he e3 xperien iced “durin ge this narrative had 
been several times remarked by the sol- 
His words were faltering, we 
| ing, as he was depicting the death of his 
parents, and the dark picture with whieh 
their death was attended. But when he 
farewell of his dying fa- 


.. 
‘aken- 
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ther, his sobs were so violent as to pre- 
yent him speaking, and finally, being una- 


ble to resist any longer the pressure of 


his sad recollections. he burst into a 
deluge of tears. 

The military coat worn by Adrian, and 
the insensibility of soul it was supposed to 


conceal, did not prevent the gallant soldier 


from feeling affected at the description of | 


little Jeromino. He turned round seyv- 
eral times to conceal his emotion, and to 
wipe his moistened eyes. Though the re- 
cital of the sufferings ome by politi- 
eal offenders were not new to him, the 
tender age of their fsa r, and the 
particular interest derived from so much 


misery heaped upon so young a head, | 


moved Adrian be yond description. 


‘Alas, my boy.” said he, gently 
tapping the fair curled hair of Jeromino. 
“what thou sayest to me of thy sor- 
rows is nothing astonishing. I know 


thousands and thousands of familie Ss scat- 
tered almost all over the world, i 
quence of that religious and politic 
tracism which, for more than 
years, has exiled and sent to prison the 
best of the Italian citizens. There are 
among the of the 
suffered 
and the 


in conse- 
“al os 


Roman 
for the 


few citizens 
States who have 
love of their country 
ing of their rights. Persecution has, 
in these late times, struck blindly, like 
the plague, all over the surface of the 
country, and, during 
the pest of Florence, there are but few per- 
sons not having & parent or a tive to 
mourn over.” 

“Tam too young and inexperienced to 
understand what you say; but if there 
are in this land, or in any other, people 
as unhappy as my father and my mother 
haye been, and as I am now, I wonder 
why the world maintain, any longer in 
power, those from whom they 
much to endure, and so much t 0 complain 
of. I cannot conceive. for instance, how 
it is that the strongest does not put down 
the weakest, how the man does not crush 


not 


— 


° 1 
aS Was the case 


rela 


the child, and the people their priests | 


and kings.” 

“ Because, my boy, there are artificial 
means, supplying the sinew of the man. 
and the power ‘of the people. These 
means are in the possession of the kings 
and priests. For instance, wealth, with 


twenty | 


uphold- | 


| shadow of their 
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war, such as powder, cannon, and guns, 
but the men themselves. Besides, being 
| in possession of power, political and reli- 
gious, their very position, the relations 
| which it creates, the means which they 
have to reach their ends by association, 
centralization and diplomacy, enables 
|them to magnify their real forces, to 
create a fictitious state of things around 
| them, and to appear frightful when they 
fare in truth weak, sai impotent. Their 
position is similar to that of the Chinese, 
defending themselves against the cannon 
of the English, with painted canvas rep- 


resenting fortifications, guarded by ridic- 
|ulous pictures of dragons and other 
monsters. They gu: ard themselves—I 


speak of the rulers of [taly—with the 
powers, the bugbear of 
constantly presented 


Austria and Russia 


to them. Unhappily the people takes 
the image for a reality, and dares not 
face the obstacle.”’ 

‘Hush !” said Jeromino. “ Here is 
the Signora Savini. Take care! she is 
yur enemy.” 

‘I know it,” said Adrian, squeezing 


Re- 


Fran- 


‘T know it. 
with Father 


the hand of the boy. 
member thy conduct 





likely, 


hi ive so} 


cisco. Before a Jesuit it is nee ssary to 
wear a Jesuistic face. Come! cheer 
up !” 

‘Ah, Signor!” said Signora Savini, 


enchanting smile 


with that we have had 
already the out to our 
ind that enticing movement of 
a sort of bird-lime with which 
fools and the imbe- 
what a wonder to see 
you at our house? Did you forget the 
way? Itis more than a fortnight since 
we have seen you here, and was ‘it not for 
my visit to your city, would, very 
still make yourse If desired here.” 
too kind indeed, too kind 
’ said Adrian, in 
gently pre ssing her hand. “ But tell me, 
where is my be loved Carlotina.’ 
| « Carlotina has left the room she occu- 
pied in the main building, for a room in 
the rear wing. You will find her there. 
Please excuse me if I am not waiting on 
you this evening. You will find your 
|dear love in her new apartment, longing 
for your presence.” 

The impudent look of that woman, and 


occasion to point 
readers, 

the head, 
she used to take the 


ciles, “ Ah, 


Signor ! 


you 


“ You 
indee d. 


are 
Signora Savini, 





which they buy, not only the materials of | the sort of sneering lips assumed in pro- 
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nouncing these words, plunged the soldier | 


into an amazement which was not without | 
a mixture of confusion, at the idea which | 


he supposed to be that of the Signora. 


But as his principles of honor were ‘above 


suggestions not in strict accordance with 


the most irreproachable sentiments, he 


contented himself by smiling at the arch 
hint, and bowing, respectfully he took 
leave of her. 

“ Come,” said he to Jeromino, “ Come, 
my lad. 
our conversation with Carlotina. I do} 
not want it to be said that the young girl | 
has received me in ¢éfe-d-téte in 
dwelling.” 

“ You have more respect for her than 
the Signora has for her husband,” said 
the boy, following the soldier. 

“ How is that ? inquired Adrian. 

“Why, she receives her confessor at | 
every moment of the day in her private | 
apartments, without having, like you, the 
delicacy of calling a third person to be | 
present at the conversation.” 

And who is that confessor ?” 
ded Adrian. 

“Don’t you know 


him ?” retorted the 


boy. “Whom can he be, if not my best 
friend, the giver of baiocco and of ima- 
ges ?”’ 

‘Father Francisco!’ exclaimed Ad- | 
rian. 

“You have said his name,” replied 
Jeromino. 


“Well, my boy, if it is as you say, I 
am no longer astonished at the amount 
of information possessed by the woman, 
and my doubts about her intrigues and 


manceuverings, in the ranks of our ene-| 
mies, is no more a mystery to my eyes. 
Watch her my lad. Watch her!” Ke ep 


a watchful eye over everything that passes. 
Thou mayest be the most important in- 
strument of our dk livery, and of the de- 
livery of the people of Italy.” 

“ Watch her?” re plied the little rogue, 
overleaping, two by two, four by four, “the | 
stairs leading to the door of Carlotina, 
with the swiftness of a roe-buck. “ Watch | 
her?—yes. Pray tell me, am I doing 
anything else? Have I not to revenge | 
myself of the whipping and dungeon [| 
suffered for over eight days in the house | 

| 
of the Signora, by ‘her will and through 
her order, though it was apparently per 


mitted and done by her husband. Qh, 


Thou wilst be the witness of | 


her 


| offere d by 


deman- 
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| yes!” said the boy, “I will watch her 
The baiocco will turn into gold, and the 
image of the heart of the Vi irgin Mary 
| move on the cool paper on whicl h it is 
stamped, rather than I forget the last 
words of my dy father, and the bar- 
barous chastise me nt of those « ‘ight days 
said the boy, in letting 
himself slip on the polished ridge of the 
hand- railing which protected the stairs, 
and falling at the feet of Adrian, who 
was then stepping over them; “ See what 
a fine slee ping place this is ;” and in thus 
saying, Jeromino, changing the course of 
his conversation with that mobility of 
impression and instability of ideas natur- 
al in a boy of ten, ascended again the 
top of the stairs, and let himself drop 
down several times, muttering 
his lips: “ Watch her ?—yes, watch her 
,’ thus presenting a contrast often 
nature. of a mixture of th 
highest faculties of intelli; gence allied in 
childhood. with the peculiar features of 
| its age, puerility and trifling 


ing 


See—see—NSir,” 


between 


| —yes 


CHAPTER XI, 


LOVE AND PATRIOTISM 

Aprian, having reached the little plat- 
form situated in front of Carlotina’s hum- 
ble dwelling, gently pushed the jarred 
door. The young girl was seated near 
a small table, in one of the corners 
of her apartment, her pensive head re- 
clined on her arm, the shape of which 
would have excited the admiration of a 
statuary. At that sight the soldier was 
struck with that ine .ffab le sentiment of 
love, too confused to be expressed, too 
happy to be described, too intuitive to be 
analyzed. a lieved in contemplating 
the object of her affection in that delli- 


| cious Sand (who is the lover not in- 


fatuated with himself?) that the dream- 
ing young girl was thinking of him, and 
that her “soul vas carried away on the 
wings of thought towards the enchanting 
regions of love. 

Carlotina had left church few mo- 
ments ago, and was still under the im- 
pressions awakened in her soul by the 
multitude of ideas which for a certain 
length of time had troubled the limpidity 


— of ee aot eee -& 


~_ oso — - 


tz 
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The different 
his adoration, the description 
have given in a preceding 
at the 


of her virginal thoughts. 


objects of 
of which we 


chapter, always before her eyes, 

moment of her devotions, had, since her 
love with Adrian, assumed a different 
aspect. As the first dawn of the day 


drives forward thi veh kness of the night, 
and unravels, little by little, ny what had 
been concealed from sight, so her heart, 
woman’s sun, which can misle ad but never 
fails to enlighten the horizon of her ex- 
istence, had revealed to her a whole world 
of ide till then unpe ‘reeived. The 
paintit ngs of the church, the tastful de 


aS 


corations, the flowers, the silver and 
the gold, prodigally lavished in all its 
corners. the books of hymns, and even 


the style of her prayers, assumed quite a 
mundane expression to her mind. It was 


evident that the relation existing be 
tween the worldly form of adoration 
adopted in the Catholic ceremonii s, and 


the 


as soon 


the worldly adoration between two 
sexes, would attract her attention 
as she would have the opportunity of 
comparing the two systems, the mundane 
with the religious, the cel stial with the 
earthly, the holy with the profane. She 
soon perceived that the ve ry wor ds used 
in her ere and in the hymns, 
were those used by her lover to express 
his love, or when she thought to have 
spoken a godly language, known to God 
only and to found, alas! 


hi 118 angels, | she 


to her great confusion and remorse, that 
she had used that found in the dictionary 
of earthly love 

We must tell it here in honor to the 


oor ignorant 


could. 


r ligious sentiments of that 


girl, that she fought as long as she 


and with a courage sufficient to disarm 
the anger of an angel, against these un- 
becoming ara the very presence of 
which rose to her cheek the vermillion of 
shame Bu 1t her strugg’e e nde d as it mi Ly 
easily be supposed, | yy taking a worl lly 
turn. That love, that adoration, those 
kisses, those extatic t transports of passion, 
%0 minutely represented in her prayers 
and songs, had then taken a form, and 
were embedded in her bosom, in the per- 
son of Adrian. How could she suppos 
they were applied to a one else? Can 
4 young girl of sixteen have an idea of 


the shape of the Almighty ? and if that 


form belong to our frail humanity, if the | 
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eyes are bright, the arm fle shy, the body 
handsome, and respond to the idea we 
form of man, is it possible that it may 
befit the mighty conception of the Crea- 
tor, the description of which no human 
In such a ease. is 
that young 


genius can approach ? 


it not natural to sup pose the 


| girl will love man instead of God, and 
will leave the one for the other? Catho- 


lic priests, have you ever yondered over 
this question, and seen the invisible shoal 
hid under the flowery path dheonah which 
you make your flock walk ? 
On that inclined plat 1e 
from religious Catholic 
trial love, the point Was sO ll 
unconsciously earry the mind 
ject to another, and often to blend both to- 
gether. The result of the pi yus efforts 
of Carlotina was then to rivet more pro- 
foundly the image of her beloved in the 


which leads 
wor ship to terres- 
se ai le as to 


from one sub- 


abyss her heart, and her thoughts, if 
not her eyes, were turn¢ 1 towards him 
when the young man pres nted himself 


unperceive 1d on th threshold of her room. 
Adrian stood a while on the entrance, 
motionless, and breathless, like an artist 
before his master pl iece, the eyes fixed on 
Carlotina, watching he r movements, and 
trying to discover in her something he 
could apply to himself, or comfort his heart 


with. Sut the young girl did not raise 
from her apparently slumbering state, and 
it was but after the Ron soldier had 


made a step onward that she raised her 
head and saw the smiling look of her 
lover 


The young girl, perceiving Adrian, did 
move, did not put forth a single 
exclamation of surprise or fear, as it 
would have been the case, had her love 
been lesser, or had she been better ac- 
quainted with the dramatical or coquetish 
part of her situation. The sensation she 
experience d at his sight was too de P to 
be ) serious and innocent to be 
frolicksome. The effect } by the 


not 


noisy. too 


rduced 
often dreamed object of her passion, was 
like that of an electric shock, followed 
by indescribable and indefinite sensation 
of pleasure, the expression of which tinged 
her dark olive skinned cheek with a rich 
purple color, and caused her little rosy 
fingers to separate the thick mass of dark 
hair with which she was covered. A 
modest meadow flower, expanding in full 
blossom, under the shadow of a dark green 


y 
vel 
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foliage, is no more charming than was | quickly responded the soldier. 


Republican 


the smiling head of C arlotina 1 ap pearing | 


at this moment, surrounded, as it was, by 
the luxuriant curls which nature had be- 
stowed to her. 

The bold soldier, seeing her glance 
fixed upon him, hastened his steps, and 
once close to Carlotina, he slowly and 
smoothly drew a seat towards her, and 
sat like a culprit before his judge, waiting 
for his sentence, and trying to foresee it 
by studying her 
her thou ohts. 


Women, however innocent or unedu- 


| from your presence. 


glance, and penetrating | 
think what you say, 


cated you sup pose them to be, have so | 


much the consciousness of the power which 


they exercise upon man, through the in- 
visible agency of love, that their first 
impulse, a natural effect of their weak- 


ness, is to try their empire, often with | 
injustice, always to their great disadvan- | 


tage, upon the poor creature whom the y 
have inspired with affection. C arlotina. 
seeing Adrian under her sway, 
ing to make him feel how sensible she 
was at his unusually long absence, shut 
her mouth, and turned her head against 
him, without inquiring at first whether 
the motive of her resentment had the 
least shadow of foundation. 

“Can you tell me, Carlotina,” said the 
‘oldier, whose heart had suddenly started 
vith grief at that apparently cool recep- 
ion, “can you tell me, my dear, what I 
tave done that you turn your head from 
ne, with that indifference more cruel than 
leath, and why you receive me with such 
« frozen countenance? Have I, poor 
wretch that I am, been unluc ky enough 
to incur your displeasure, or unwittingly 
done something of which you have to 
complain? Speak, Carlotina, tell me 
what causes your dark brow to frown, and 


and wish- | 


why you deprive me from the sweet rays | 


of your glance, 
worthy of your attention, of your esteem, 
I dare not to say, of your love.” 

“Tf absence.” re P lied arlotina, with a 
feigned coolness of language, “ was indis- 
solubly united with the loss of affec tion, 
or friends ship, you would have forfeited, 
sir, any right to a claim of that nature, 
and your oe stion, at this moment, would | 
have received its answer. No sentiment 
whatever, except indifference, can 
out from forgetfulness.” 

“T hope this is not for me, my dear,” 


as if I was no longe T 


grow 


} 
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‘ Forget. 
fulness! Absence! I expect you don’ 
suppose me capable of forgetting you, or 
that I take any pleasure by living far 
God bless me ik 
whose all thoughts are for you, ye all 
actions and projects, like the little brooks 
running into the great river, are concen. 
trating upon you, and building up for 
futurity an enchanted castle of love and 
happiness, accuse me of voluntary absenee, 
and culpable oblivion. No! you don't 
my Carlotina, other. 
wise, how could you suppose that I would, 
with the ideas you entertain about me, 
dare to present myself before your eyes? 
“ What, then, has kept you so " long 
from us ?” 
“ Duties. Duties of such an importance 
as to take away from love, all that love 
can lose without suffering, have prevented 


|me to come as soon as I had promised.” 


“ And what are these duties 2” 
Carlotina, looking at Adrian, with that 
fiery glance which is only found in the 
land of voleanoes, powerful enough to 
make you break your words, and over: 
balance your promise. “I did not sup 
added she, with rather an indiffer- 
ent tone of the voice, “that so many sen- 
timents as those you to entertain, 
each having an equal weight in your ae 
tions, could fill up your heart. Since you 
place what you are pleased to call your 
duties upon the same scale with your 
affections, I will be better advised another 
time, and the lessons of the present will 
be for me a rule of conduct upon which I 
will model my opinions and sentiments 
for the future.” 

‘You wrong me, Carlotina,”’ replied 
the soldier. ‘You wrong me in the 
most unjust and unre asonable manner.” 

“Why, sir? If so, if you think I am 
not correct In my appreciation of your 
acts, can you tell me the imperative rea 
sons—and mark that I don’t admit any 
one which can be binding than 


replied 


pose,” 


seem 


more 


| true love—can you tell me the mighty 
| reasons,” 


added Carlotina, “ which have 
supplanted what you are ple ased to call 
| your affections, and made you stay in 
Rome, whilst you ought to have been 
| here 2” 

“ Don’t ask me the reasons, Carlotina, 
| for I swear you would oblige me to tell 
you a lie.” 
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cannot speak to me without | 


«If you 


= : ; i 
filsehood,” said the young girl, rising | 
from her ed with an air of offended 
majesty, ‘ t is a proof that I have ceased 


of deserving your confidence, 
have become unworthy of possessing mine. 
Both of these suppositions involve either 
an affront to your honor, or an insult to 
ny love for you. 


or that you | 


“Stop, Carlotina, stop, don’t be so rash 

in your inference, nor so hasty in your 
Se icns” replied the soldie T, and, 
taking the hand of Carlotina, he gently 
obliged her to resume hey seat. “ Don’t 
you know, my dear, that there are cir- | 


cumstances life where man is not at 
liberty to act as he would, if he was free 
and untrammelled in his route, you 
arein yours? Don’t you know that dis- 
eretion is often time an obligat ry part 
of the transactions of life, and secrecy a 
duty imposed upon conscience by 
almighty prescriptions of wisdom ?” 

“Now, | ” retorted Carlotina. “I 


as 


see, 
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and made your lips sound with accents, 
unbecoming as surprising to me, as they 
must be new to you.” 

The serious air, the earnestness of 
words, the deep and sad expression of 
Adrian in pronouncing these words, re- 


called the young girl to her natural im- 


yulses Throwing off the mask in which 
she had muffled herself, in her conversa- 
tion with her lover, through the entrea- 
ties and threats of Signora Savini, she 
| suddenly rose from her place, a movement 
which was instinctively imitated by Adri- 
an, and laying one of her arms on his 
shoulders, she suspended herself, as it 
were, from his neck, and -gazed into his 


| eyes with that charming, reclined attitude 


the | 


of the head so captivating in a pretty wo- 
she did not, at 


man However, once, 
give up all curiosity, and attempted to 
get by nee and artifice what she 
could not openly obtain. 

‘Pardon me, my Adrian,” said she, 


“pardon me for having dared to suspect, 


see clearly through the darkness of your | 


deeds. I see that the s sugge stions. 
gestions that | repelled from my mind 


sug- 


with the strength of a true and sincere 
affection, an affection fostered by the 


confidence I had in a reciprocity of senti- 
nents, and 


in the perfect security your | 


passion inspired me with, are but two well | 


, that what has 
relations 


I see, sil 


your 


grounded. 


told me of secret 


been 
. , i 
with 


wicked societies, unworthy of yourself, | 
exposing your character, and injuring 


your reputation, is unhappily true, too 
tue, alas! for my happiness and my 
love.” 

In saying these words, Carlotina—find- 
ing in the semi-confessions of Adrian, the 
confirmation of the doubts aroused in her 
mind by the adroit insinuations of the 
Signora, and im: wining to herself the 
mischievous nature of Adrian’s relations. 


or rather f feigning to suspec . the u pright t- 
ness of your character. Pardo m me for 
having tried to discover, by & Vain, curi- 
osity, as uncomely as unnatural, the rea- 


sons of your conduct, your business, the 
business of others pe rha ups, which I know 
they ought to be 


aC 
asd 


are as sacred to you. 


for me, had I at first glanced at the mo- 
tives which may determine you to silence. 
L know you too well, I love you too 
much, and my love is too sincere, not 
to allow you the same ce nsiderations 
that I myself would entertain, had I been 
entrusted with the great secret of some 
| important doings on which would depend 
| the honor, perhaps the life of my fellow- 
beings. I do not wish, then, to push my 
inquisitiveness any further. I feel confi- 


towhich she attributed a perverse influ- | 


énee—rose from her chair, and her hands 
to heaven. as to implore t the me rey of the 
Creator, she with a he asty pace walked to 
and fro in the room. 

“What do you mean by these 
sions,” Tre] plie d Adrian; “dark deeds! 
vicked in ieties! Truly Carlotina, if I 
did not know you for what you really are, 


4 sincere, pure, kind-he arted, and se nsible 


girl, I would believe that some malignant 
spirit has taken possession of your mind. 


expres- | 


dent that it would be as unbe coming to 
me as injurious to you. This is the rea- 
son why [ leave you to your own impulse. 
Confidence is not at command. It 
requires much virtue in who re- 
ceives as in he who grants it IT don’t 
judge myself perfect enough to be arrived 
at the degre xe which I suppose nece ssary 
to share your thoughts and assist you in 
the accomplis shment of your designs,” 
added she, with that woman’s finesse and 
biting reply, always concealed in some 
corner of their mind and ready to break 
out on on any occasion or circumstances 

“Tf you want to use the arms of your 


one’ 5 


as 
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sex against those I employ in the duty | be mixed with trials of this kind, —thg 
of my “profession, Tam ready to confess | the duty of a wife said—I was to know 
that I must give mine up, without trying | the ideas of her husband as well as her 
any longer to prolong the struggle,” re- | own, since, living in a single and same 
plied Adrian, laughingly. “ Now, let us | life, they aimed at a same thing. It ep. 
speak seriously, Carlotina. Who can | tered in my calculations that if he was 
have excited in your mind the suspicion | happy I would share his happiness, if not 
you have just manifested here? For cer- | | I would comfort him in his afflictions, | 
tain these thoughts don’t originate with | 
you? How could you suppose that aside | 
of the duties of my profession, aside of | 
my devotedness and love to your charm- 

ing person, there were other subjects tak- | 

ing up my time and occupying my atten- | my joys ‘with your joys, my griefs with 
tion 2 These suggestions which you are | your griefs; have my part in the former, 

speaking of, who imparted them to you? | console you in the latter; love you al- 
who dared to trouble the pure limpidity | ways. When I shall be married, said I to 
of your soul with the poisone .d dart of dis- | myself, I want to look in the smile of 
trust ? Tell me, Carlotina,’ added | my husband. —in his eyes, in his counten- 
Adrian, seeing the oad noddinz her head, | ance, to wipe off the cloud passing on his 
“tell me who is that enemy of mine who | brow, to watch the idea stamped on his 
dared to blacken my face in the mirror of | forehead, and to make his life as lovely 
your affections, and disfigure me to your | as charming as I have conceived it. 


woman’s duties, and made the sanctuary 
of her functions wider than it ought to be. 
Pardon me, my Adrian. I wanted to in- 
volve my affections with your affections, 


eyes. Alas, what a dream! I see now, how 
“ No,” replied the young girl, “ No! | mis staleen I was. Is it true that woman's 
rather ask me something else. This, [| ideas of life must always terminate 2 


am not permitted to tell. Did you not the wreck of her affections. Oh, 
urge yourself, a minute ago, the necessity | Adrian! What a different conce otion I 
of ‘keeping a portion of one’s thoughts un- | had formed to myself of the honor of be- 
der silence. Well! I must profit, by the }ing your wife. How unfortunate I am 
precept and imitate the example. It is} to see now that I must give up a great 
the best way to prove the respect and | part of the notions I had framed upon the 
consideration I profess for the wisdom of ihappy state of matrimony, or renounce 
your teachings.” These words were fol- | to any idea of that sort,” said Carlotina, 
lowed by a modest bow of the head. ‘in passing her handkerchief over her eyes 
“Please do not add to the perplexity of | to dry up a tear which had some difficulty 
my position the sting of your words. I | to come out. 
am unhappy enough by being obliged to “ Charming creature of my soul,” ¢ 
keep concealed from you what my - heart | | claimed Adrian, tr: sported with She in In- 
would be ready to avow, without entre vaty, | | spired accents and the ingenuity of senti- 
through affection for you, what my reason | ments of Carlotina, “listen to me. These 
represents to be imprudent for me and | lovely hours, in which the flame of thy eye 
unsafe for others.” | penetrates mine, moving all the chords of 
“T do not request from you,” replied | my heart with the irresistible impulse of 
Carlotina, “ more than is in keeping with | an invincible passion; these hours are 
the notions you entertain about the sa-/ thine; thine the pulsations of my heart; 
credness of an oath, and, since you gave | thine my thoughts, my sentiments, my 
yours, keep it. It is not I who will urge | all. All that T possess, all that I can 
you to violate it. My entreaties towards | give, all that I think, do, or dream, is 
you had their foundation in a sentiment | thine. Thou wantest to know thou shall 
natural among affectionate women. I/| know; thou wantest my life thou shalt 
mean mutuality of thoughtand reciprocity have it; my honor, it is thine.” 


of confidence. In my ignorance of the In uttering these words, Adrian, out of 
things of this world, I often said to my- | his mind, distracted with love, rose from 
self that the duty of a devoted wife, his chair in a flight of passion, and taking 


cuse me if I was dreaming of that om the hand of Carlotina, covered it with 
name, I did not think, sir, that it could kisses. 








have perhaps exaggerated the extent of | 
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«] knew you were kind and good,” said 
(arlotina, with an imperceptible move- 
ment of joy at her triumph, and disengag- 


ing her hand from the grasp of Adrian ; | 


«| knew that you trusted me more than 
you would let appear, and [ thank you 
now, for having restored to me what I 
never ceased to deserve, that is to say, 
reliance on myself, and an entire security 
inmy diseretion. I will not remain be- 
hind such a generous confidence. Yes, 
ny Adrian! I must tell you what, at first, 
[had not intended to tell. You asked 
me, a while ago, who had suggested to 
me the idea of asking you your secrets. 
[am ready to let you know her name. 
That person is a woman, now not far from 
ys—that woman is no other but our com- 
non friend, the Signora Savini.” 

‘The Signora! our friend!” exclaim- 
ed Adrian; “I hope you don’t speak 
sriously,” said he, staring at the young 
girl. 

“*Why? is she not my protectress,— 
my second mother?” retorted Carlotina. 
“What have you to object against her?” 


“My dear beloved, your ignorance of | 


that woman, and of the motives prompt- 
ing her to act as she does, cannot be 


comprehended by you, unless I explain | 


that part of her conduct and mine which 
you are ignorant of. I must consequent- 
ly spread before you the secrets I intend- 
edto keep. Besides, it is indispensable 
that you become acquainted with differ- 
ent subjects until now hid from your 
sight, by the calculation of those con- 
cerned to keep you in ignorance. The 
bandage held on your eyes by interested 
hands must be rent, lest you mistake 
your path, injure my affections, and ex- 
pose your happiness and mine.” 

“Tam ready to obey you in all that 
you may prescribe or order,” modestly 
ete. Gr eatinued Ads 

you,” continued Adrian, 
“nO promises, no oaths, no protestations 
ofanysort. I trust entirely in your love 


for me. This appeal to your affection is | 


suflicient to inspire me with an unshak- 
able security. I know you cannot be 
false; how could I suppose that you can 


| betray me 2”? 


‘T swear that [ would rather die!” 
exclaimed (Carlotina, with a thankful 
glance, 


“What you are going to hear,” pur- 


j 
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sued Adrian, “will, I am afraid, impress 
you with rather a distrustful feeling in 
my words, and a reluctance to follow me 
in my opinions will be the necessary 
result of that feeling. I am well aware 
that it is not in one hour, nor in one 


| conversation that you can be converted 


to my ideas, or accept them as the ex- 
pression of truth. Nevertheless, I will 
speak to you my thoughts, be the result 
what it may. What would you say, my 
beloved Carlotina, if I, your lover, and 
consequently a little your slave, was 
going to say to you that your education 
has been led in a wrong channel; that 
your ideas of things and men are false; 
that the way in which you were told to 
worship God, whom every one of us must 
worship, is not conformable to the dictates 
of reason or to the inclinations of the 
heart? If I, on whom you have an 
entire command, was advising you to blot 


| out from your mind all that has been 


treasured in it through the care of the 
church, and make room for new ideas 
and new sentiments, what would you 
say?” 

“T would say that I am an ignorant 
girl,” replied the amazed Carlotina, “and 
would be ready to listen. I would not, 
however, promise to share your ideas. 
They are too extravagant for that.” 

“Now, my dear,” continued Adrian, 
“return to that period of your existence, 
when you, your father and mother, were 
living together in a wretched cottage, 
upon the estate of a Monsignori, a lazy 
spendthrift and sensual prelate, as you 
often told me, living in idleness and 
corruption, and expending in a depraved 
life an income of several thousand a year. 
Suppose that, after having painfully earn- 
ed a dry piece of bread, your father, 
wearied by labor, the heart broken by 
the hardness of his position, the head 
bent on his hand through despondency, as 
he reflected upon the means of improving 
his condition. Suppose at that moment 
aman, a stranger, introduced himself in 
your humble dwelling, and said to your 
father or mother,‘I am here as an am- 
bassador of the true God, the God who 


| says that all men are his children, the 


God of charity and love, of liberty and 
mercy. My intention is to teach you 
how to obtain his blessings. Once this 
done, you will soon arrive at the means 
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of improving your condition, of ' educating 
your daughter, and of elevating yourself 
to the true dignity of man by acquiring 
the benefit of free education, of free 
thinking, and of self-government. In a 


word, I will render you quite a different | 


man, by giving you the means of getting 
at a comfortable living; I will give you 
an education appropriate to your intel- 
lect; I will show the way of becoming 
a useful member of your community, 
instead of being a mere machine; I will 


elevate you to the highest standard of 


humanity, which is to love and worship | 


God according to your own conse lence. 
and learn to govern others by learning to 


yourse lf What woul 1 you have 


govern 
said to “such a man, my dear Carlo- 
tina?” 


‘I would have added his name in my 
daily prayers, and asked the benedictions 
of He: 
tives,” said Carlotina, listening with eager- 
ness to the words of Adrian, and concen- 
trating her thoughts and life upon him. 

“ Now. if another man had entered the 
same door, and said to you, ‘If thou 
listenest to that man, thou shalt be eter- 


| EF 
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Listen to 


me, 
ather who is in he 


my 


chil 


d, 


| called by God himself to rule over them 
for it is thy 
‘aven who sends me 


here, to spread the blessings of his word 
and 
not to deviate 


upon thee 


must not, 


my 
| cation of thy children, the yw ill alway 3 


Cc 


thy 


family 
ym his commands 


rr 
[ake care 


Thon 


sild. care about the edu- 


| know enough to wors ship God, and live in 
the fear of his name 


nally damned ; his words are inspired by 
the fiend; he comes here to bargain thy 
soul by the allurement of his deceitful 
promises; in other terms, that man is a} 


Protestant: don’t listen to him. I alone 
h: ave a right to preac h the gospel of (yod : 
through me, and by my intermediary, God 
lets man know his will. and no other man 
has been commissioned from heaven to 
spread the words of God upon earth’” 
Such men do not exist,’ hastily re- 

plied Carlotina. 
‘If that same man,” continued Adrian, 
without appare ntly noticing her objection, 
dares to add, as he will, ‘Thou art not 
free in thy emake, in thy words and 
acts; but thou art oblige d. at the cost 
of thy happiness in this world, and of 
thy salyation in the other, to think as I 
to think, to speak as I command 


tell thee 
thee to speak, and to act as I order thee 
to act. Thou must never infringe upon 
the orders of the church, whom I repre- 
sent, for the church and myself are but 
one and the same. In fact, as the spirit- 
ual power of the church is all-powerful, 
controlling and commanding everything 
on earth, so I do the same. A priest 
is superior to every other man, and is| 


ven for him, his parents and rela- | 


ri ye have 


can think, 
pressible filial ; 
nius “and of nations, which has diffused over the 
whole world the most astonishing 
poetry and art,—Italy, which | 
to read, does not to-day know how to read herself! 


ing 


required. 


Thy 


childr 


That is all that is 


en 


} 
ao 


education ;+ they want labor 


* PERSECUTION AGAINST PRO 
| The recent 


and ex 





rESTAN 
traordinary act of relis 


not want 
lhe chureh 


S$ IN Tray 
Z10us per- 





secution practised the consorts Madia 
condemned to five years 1] the CRIME 
of being PRoTESTANTS, is a better commentary op 
the spirit and actions of the Catholi church, than 
any one we might select in the past or pres 

annals of Catholicism. This « lemnation speaks 


louder than books. 
not even respected in its most sac 
wershipping the 


appropriate 
conscience. 


land 


This attempt of the 


tell you. 


to 
Whe 





It shows th 


Almighty i 
one’s education, 
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you done 
Thanks to you, 
hor even pronounce 
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of which no one 


ily, 
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arm of despot 









church of Re 


human liberty ig 
ts, that of 

; - } 
form the most 
sentiments, and 


sm dares t 





reach that most holy sanctuary, there is nothing 
respectable or respected. The persecution exer 
cised against civil liberty is nothing, compared 
with the fact we mention. [or civil iberty, 1 Dan 
absolute cou itry, carries with it th 2a Of a cer 
tain display of outward strength ilst religious 
liberty, contined to the privacy ol t mily ( 

is comparatively defenceless, har s, and sile 
We will not dwell upen the facts n the ab ve 
case, which, having lately happened, can be exam 
ined and verilied by every body. 

The imprisonment of the consorts Madiai has 
excited the indignation of all men, and even the 
conservative party, led by the J des Debals, 
has taken this affair in hand, and carried it to the 
tribunal of pt blic opinion A 1ittee, com 
posed of the great names of Europe, has petitioned 
the Duke of Tascany to ask for the release of th 
Madiai. It is composed of the Cour b, au 
Irish peer, and Captain Trotter, fo 

| the Count Agenor de Gaspari e 
| M. de Mimont, for France; of 
Count Albert de Pourtales, fo1 , 
| Etour de Soethermonde, for Holla f Colon 
Tronchin and the Count of St. George, for Switzer 


reminds us 


me 
heus ascend 


of the mythologic allegory of Prom 

ing Mount Olympus with the int depriving 
Jupiter of his thunder. It is as { more sill) 
and not less extravagant an undertaking. Willi 
be crowned with the same result? Those accus 
tomed to read the storms political spheres 
answer affirmatively. 

t We quote as apposite the impassioned words 
of Victor Hugo:—* You (Catholics iim the ub- 
erty to instruct. For some centuries you have 
held in your hands, at your discretion, at yout 
school, under your ferule, two great n ations—Italy 
and Spain, illustrious among the illustrious; and 

? Lam going 


» her name, without 
rrief— Italy, that mother of ge 
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will provide for them, as long as they will| actions with an interest full of affection, 
remain faithful to it. Take care not to| and treated me in fact as a father would 
read books suspected by the church.| have treated his daughter. You will at 
Thou must not read even thy prayer- | least confess, Adrian, that gratitude must, 
book, unless it be authorized by thy} for want of a better reward, direct. my 
bishop or thy confessor. Work and pray.| conduct towards them, and inspire me 
Work hard and pray often. Such is| with thankfulness for their services, 
man’s duty. God wants it, and he sends} “I never dared to dispute a sentiment, 
me here to tell it to thee. This valley | Carlotina, especially when it springs from 
is a valley of tears. Thou art born to! one of the noblest qualities of the heart,” 
be and to remain unhappy. le obedient | answered the soldier. “But we often 
to thy fate.’ ” are wont to exaggerate qualities and vices 
“But such a man,” replied Carlotina,| in others, by reason of our little expe- 
“ig not a human being; he is a wretch,| rience of men and things, and attribute 
amiserable wretch. Where did you see| to a good motive what results from self- 
such a man, Adrian?” exclaimed the | ishness. Now examine your account with 
young girl, with an exclamation border-| the priests, and tell me what you owe 
ing on horror. them. This will be the best means of 
“Where? You ask me where, Carlo- simplifying their positionand yours And, 
tina? Poor ignorant girl that youare!” | first, what did they teach you? Did you 
said Adrian. “TJ am sure that you never | learn to read with them?” added Adrian. 
suspected that the very men possessing} “No,” replied in a low voice the young 
your confidence, and using it for getting | girl. 
your secrets, the secrets of your families,| “ Did they learn you your duty towards 
and who thereby succeed in holding whole | God and man?” 
communities under their thumb, are pre-| “ O, for that, yes,” replied Carlotina, 
cisely those who do not want you to} pleased to see an opening through which 
think. to read. to be educated. to be free she could refute the objections of Adrian. 
and happy, but those who want you to| “I learned this in the catechism.” 
work, work and pray, and toil night and} “ But tell me,” replied Adrian, smiling, 





day, and be eternally miserable.” “how could you learn the catechism, 
“But who are those men, pray,—who | since you did not know how to read?” 
are they ?” “We were learning it by heart. The 


“Thy priests,’ replied Adrian, “the| priest read it, and all the young girls 
Catholic priests, as they qualify them-| preparing themselves for communion were 
selves, to designate their small and dan-} repeating his words after him. The ex- 
gerous society with an epithet as unbe-| ercises lasted till we knew the whole 
coming to the idea they represent, as| book well enough to recite it from begin- 
untrue respecting their number.” | ning to end.” 

“What do you say?” asked, with} “This must be a very long and tedious 
a vivacity blended with reproach, the} way of learning; and it takes a priest 
young girl, who was staring at her lover. | to imagine such a system of education! 
“Are you well aware that your accusa-| Would it not have been shorter to make 
tions reach me to the heart? These men} you read at first, and learn by memory 
are my benefactors. They took care of| afterwards? There would have been at 
me, taught me music, watched over my | least economy of time, and provision for 
; —j| the future. What results have you gath- 
Yes, Italy has, of all the states of Europe, the| ered from such an awkward method of 
smallest number of native inhabitants who are ducation? I: surethev c: be gre: 
able to read! Spain, magnificently endowed,— | © ucation‘ 1am surethey cannot be great. 
Spain, which received from the Romans her first | I would dare wager that you don’t recol- 


civilization, from the Arabians her second civiliza- lect now a single word of your cate- 
tion, from Providence, and in spite of you, a world, oo ae ti ea 8h FO 


America,—Spain has lost, thanks to you, thanks to chism !” 
your bratal yoke, which is a yoke of degradation, “Oh!” replied Carlotina, stammering; 


—Spain has lost that secret of her power which 4 ° . 

. ‘ | bee 7OTr Z ‘ . » ya > » 

she received from the Romans, that geniusinthe| ® W ord % ; that is too little. 1 remember 

arts which she received from the Arabs, that world | a pa rt of it.” 

— God gave her. And in exchange for what 6s Well. supposing that you remember 
a made her lose, what bas she received? She}. } aoe ee 

as received the Inquisition.” it all: what does that prove in favor of 
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your teachers,—protectors, as you call 
them? Don’t you know that these men 
are paid and sustained by the state, and 
consequently that the task of educating 
you is a part of their duty? It is not 
the priest who educates you, mind it: 
it is the state; it is the citizens ; it is 
the money which they give. Do you 
understand me? In fact. you owe noth- 
ing to the priest: it is the priest who 
the country, since he is paid for 


owes ’ 
a work which he does not fulfil pro- 
perly.” 

“ You wrong them, Adrian; they were 


very kind to me. I was always one of 
the first called to the honor of dressing 
the altar, of putting fresh flowers in the 
vases, of lighting the lamp of Virgin Mary’s 
chapel, or of some other re ligious practices, 
the functions of which are reputed a mark 
of esteem for the person fulfilling them.” 

‘Did not these functions occupy your 
time 2?” 

“ Ves.” 
ment. 

“Were these functions rewarded by 
the church? Did you ever ask any 
money for your services ?” 

‘Never: there is no money given for 
such holy occupations.” 

“Do you know any other person who 
would have done it, like you, gratuitous- 
ly?” 

" No 


replied Carlotina, with astonish- 


but I have also no reason to 


suppose that many a one could not have | 


been found ready to do it as I did.” 

“T share your confidence, but only to 
a certain degr: e. Poor and innocent 
girls like you could, I understand, have 
very well been seduced by the 
these honorary functions, the estimation of 
which is only a consequence of the policy 
of the church; but rich people would 
not have been cheated out of their time 
and labor. They know too well the 
value of it, not to exchange it for posi- 
tive results, that is to say, good profits. 
Now I see your accounts with the church 
are perfectly balanced. You have been 
learning the catechism, a lesson of which 
the priest is paid for in advance, and 
which he is obliged to give; and that is 
what you call education |! If you had 
learned it well, that is to say, if you 
understood it, I could perhaps conceive 
your gratitude, and subscribe to your 
feelings. But to take a bright and inno- 





vanity of 
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after the 
in heaven, 
is an insult to God who 
created you, an corre against the reason 


made, like you, 
angels who are 


cent being, 
image of the 
for a parrot, 


he has given us, ) know and worship 
him, and an of human intellect 
worthy the execration of mankind.” 

Carlotina looked with surprise at Adri- 
an. She had never known him in such 
a state of exasperation before 


abuse 


“ So,” continued art with the same 
accent, “ you owe indeed a great, a very 


great ‘el it of gratitude to the priests! 
True, indeed, they have been educating 
you,—I mean teaching you,—as we teach 
parrots, with words instead of ideas, with 
sounds instead of facts. They have 
profited by your labor without remune- 


rating you, and still continue to do go, 
Indeed. Carlotina, indeed you are right. 
You must be grateful to ‘the priests — 
very —very ! 

Carlotina continued to look with as- 
tonishment at Adrian. She could scarce- 
ly recover herself at such an outburst 
of aggressive indignation. It is not 
always at the first effort that the mind 
comprehends passion in others. It re- 
quires a certain preparation, a peculiar 
similitude of views and character, which 


dness can 
the case 


time, education, and disinterest: 
alone impart. Such was not 
with the young Roman girl, who had 
always lived in the same circle of ideas 
and sentiments. She remained dumb and 
thunderstruck at the attacks of Adrian. 
She could not answer, for the fact was, 
that nothing rational or sensible could 
be Prese nted in refutation. 

A thing you are ignorant of,’ con- 
tinued die. soldier, w alking to and fro 
across the room, “is, that you possess a 
fortune greater, perhaps, than any [talian 
lady possesses at the present time. You 
stare at me, Carlotina. Yes, my dear, 
you have a fortune, a real fortune: for it 
is God who gave it to you. That fortune 
is your voice,—that voice to which I owe 
my love for you, that is to say, my happi- 
ness and my “glory,—a voice which seems 
rather to have been stolen from the 
sacred choirs of heaven than to belong 
to the echoes of an earthly sphere, and 
which is worth I don’t know how many 
thousand florins. An dpressario would 

for it an enormous price, and wa 
likely would pay only to know that sue 


| 
| 
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a voice exists. 
do you get from the church for it?” 


“ Nothing,” 
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Now, please tell me, what | will relate to you, however, all that I 


| remember of my sentiments on that sub 


timidly replied the young | ject. 


I recollect often to have experi- 


irl, casting her eyes down, and not|enced moments of melancholy at the 
Chir any more to look at her lover. sight of a great many things, which, 
“Nothing!—that is indeed a price | being a mystery to me, awoke in my 


which every one can pay; I don’t suppose 


you make your affection for the church | 


consist in such a reward. Now I see 


erfectly well the motives of your grati- | 


tude.’ continued Adrian. 


“They are | 


| 


founded on the inverse principles of ration- | 


According to your system, the 


ality. 


one who owes nothing pays, and the e one | 


who is paid to do the 
it. You owe nothing, and ‘still you lend | 
your voice and give your work. They, | 
the priests, are paid to ‘educate youration- 
ally, as a human being ought to be, and 


not as a brute. Have the y fulfilled their 


tasks 2 
you? 


What did they 


thing does not do | 


Only a few words, which you have learned | 


to rehearse as would a popinjay of South 
America.” 

“But the glory 
you not account for that?” 
young girl, reproachingly 

“You mean the shame, my dear,” re- 
torted the soldier. “God cannot delight 
in such an abuse of the understanding, 
in such a speculation on the labor and 
time of a girl. He gave us 


of God, Adrian: do 


poor 


replied his | 


bosom a thousand various and confused 
thoughts, which I myself could not under- 
stand. For instance, I have often asked 
myself, why that fiery globe, which we 
call the sun, was leaving us at a certain 
hour, regularly, every day, to disappear 
and go I don’t know where; why; also, 
it was cool in winter, and warm in sum- 
mer; why flowers are covered, in the 
|morning, with bright pearls of water, 

called dew-drops; why the quail emi- 
crates, whilst the swallow st: rys at home ; 

why this, why that. In fact, T should be 
embarrassed to quote one single object, 


What have they been doing for | which has not aroused my curiosity, and 


‘impart to you ‘| 


made me regret my ignorance.” 
“ Those feelings,” replied Adrian, “were 


the voice of God speaking within you, 


| whilst the catechism was that of the 
pric st. No wonder they contradict each 
other, and aim in quite different direc- 
tions. Go on, my beloved Carlotina, go 
on. Let not thy budding lips rest on 


an 


the sweet confiden ce of thy youth. Trust 
to him whom you have permitted to in- 
terrogate your “most intimate sentiments 
and thoughts, to read the pages of your 


intellect to feed, a reason to use, a heart | existence, still fresh with the impressions 


for love. 
cultivate these 
aware that a 
you have Learned’) , or even the ecate- 
chism itself, has ever been prescribed by 
him. Besides, God requires justice; and 
justice requires that what the poor pro- 
duce shall return to them in a 
convenient for the satisfaction of their 
wants. My dear,” continued the soldier, 
his eyes fixed on the young girl, and try- 


but I am not| 


faculties ; 


shape | 


nay of the catechism, as | guess?” 


He told us to exercise and | of your soul.” 


that you cannot 
“The dawn 


“What can I say, 
replied Carlotina. 


‘of life is like a cloudy sky, through 


| 


| 
are prevailing in it. 


ing to read upon her expressive physiog- | 
a) the sentiments which moved her, | 
“did never anything whisper to your | 


to 


| ers 


ears, that you were created to feel, 
learn, and to reason? Did never the) 
Becret yoice, such as consciences pure 


as yours often hear murmuring in the 
calm hours of reflection, tell you of the 
value of instruction, and the enjoyments 
of study?” 


“T don’t know whether I understand | 
“T|to my confessor, 
: 


you exactly,” answered Carlotina. 
VOL. XXXI,—NOS. V. & VI. 6 


| have your curiosity satis 


|on their part to remove 
| answer the 


| which the light of heaven has scarcely 


~Confus sion and incertitude 
Is it necessary for 
me to speak of the agitation which 
seized upon me, and of the impatience 
and grief following it, at the presence 
of so many obs tacles inte rposing between 
my thirst for knowledge and my means 
of information ?” 
‘Did you never ask any of your teach 
to assist you in your researches? 
Did you never apply to any of them to 
fied? Did they 
suffer your perplexities to remain per- 
petually fixed in you, without any effort 
them, and to 
call of your mind?” 
“1 often did ap »ply to them, especially 
in order to have ex- 


penetrated. 
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plained why I was often restless, uneasy, 
searching for one thing and for another, 

without being satisfied with any ; why I 


was thinking sometimes of the stars, and | 


some other time of the sea; why the first, 
though bright during the night, hid their 
sparkling light when the sun shone: why y 
the other, ‘the sea, was sometimes as 
smooth and agreeable as a flowery turf, 
and some other time as angry and threat- 
ening as the thundering voice of 
lightning in a day of tempest.” 


“Ww ell,” inquired Adrian, with a move- 
ment of curiosity, * ‘what was your con- | 
fessor’s s rep ily 2 7” 


“He reproached me with the liberty | 
I took of thinking on such subjects, and | 
reprimanded me ‘strongly about the wan- 
dering turn of my mind.” 

“T was sure of that,’ answered Adrian, 
bursting into a roar of laughter. “An 
inquisitive man is for them a dangerous 
being. ‘The priests hold science in great 
horror. They are as much afraid of it 
as the devil is of holy water. 


that the 
continue to persecute them. Even their 
own saints—I speak of those who mani- 
fested a certain independence, and were | 
acknowledged to possess some talent— | 
did not escape their wrath. Too selfish | 
of power to understand them, or to allow | 
others to do so, they hurled against | 
those men the thunder of excommunica- | 
tion. The world knows that Ignatius of 
Loyola, Ste. Therese, St. Philip de Neri, | 
St. Charles Borromeo, St. John of the 
Cross, were excommunicated, and even | 
sent to prison, by the pope. The infalli- | 
ble protection of the holy father was not | 
restored to them, till they surrendered to | 
his will. For, in Rome, as in every coun- 
try, you are not permitted to defend 
religion without an authorization from 
the church. But goon; proceed in your 
narration: what othe 1r objections did the 
priest make to you! 

“ He observed,” rep lied the ingenuous 
girl, “that ‘to dip into the mysteries of | 
nature was a crime against the greatness | 
of God’; that ‘desiring to know what | 
God evidently designed should remain | 


| 


concealed, was a revolt of the mind| 
against His will’; and that, since He 


had not judged proper to unfold to us 
the secrets of the creation, His wiLt was 





the 


They | 
have persecuted the greatest geniuses | 
earth has produced, and still | 


|}opment of 


; SO 
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| that these secrets be eternally closed to 
our understanding.” 

* Exactly !— and that you would be 
| damned if you attempted to investigate 
| them.” 

“He did not say damned; he only 
related to me the history of Adam and 
Eve, and told me that it was for having 
tasted the fruit of knowledge, that they 
were expelled from P aradise.” 


‘The doors of which would be shut 
{upon you, as they had been upon themg 
were you to behave as they did Is not 


that what he said? Yes.” added Ac lrian, 
| seeing the affirmative movement of the 
head made by the young girl; “these 
men are really very ingenious in the 
means they use to strike young people's 
minds with terror, and to profit by that 
terror to arrive more surely at their ends. 

‘Keep people from thinking ? is their un- 
varying device. And they are right. 
The *y are consistent with themselves. For, 
from the day that people will think, they 
will think of the church, and will cease to 
believe in Catholicism.” 

“You are indeed cruel in your sug- 
gestions, Adrian. Were I to trust you, 
I would be soon led to the belief, that 
priests are all monsters, and Catholicism 
the scourge of the world.” 

“Understand me, Carlotina. There 
are two things in the priest,—the man 
and the function. The man, endowed 
like all creatures coming from the hands 
of the Creator, with sentiments and 
thoughts, with peculiar inclinations, and, 


according to my opinion, with noble 
aspirations and good tendencies,—the 
man, my fellow-being, my friend, my 


brother. I cherish, I respect the man. 
Would to God that I might say as much 
of the functions! As to these, they are 


like all functions relying on the slavery 
j 


| of intellect, adverse to the proper devel- 


men’s faculties, 
education, such as practised upon the 
tender mind of a young man, is like the 
knife of a gardener upon the trees of an 
espalier. They are planted and pruned 
as to be, and remain dwarfs. The 
fact is, that the soul of the priest is bent 
from his infancy like the creeping vine. 
It takes the bias imposed upon it, and 
when he, poor wretched being, wants to 
re-dress it, he is unable to do it. Under- 
stand me, my beloved. I do not con 
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demn, I pity, the priest. 


right to the same advantages and privi- 
leges ; I must love him. My duty is to 
assist him in his wants, sympathize with 
his griefs, and do towards 


him what 


Christ told us to do one towards another. | 


this reason that I tell him that 
he is a slave—that the slave in the gal- 
leys is no more so than he. Indeed, 
what is there which distingnishes one 
from the other? Nothing, as regards 
freedom. One is as much of a slave as 
the other. The one waters the soil with 
the sweat of his brow, a chain to his leg 


It is for 


and to his waist, and drags after him a | 


lead bullet. This is the galley slave. 
The other bears a life which does not 
belong to him, but to another. 
not at liberty to work with his own arms, 
but must borrow those of the church; 
nor to think with his own mind, but with 
the mind of others,—pope, bishops, or 
superiors. He is not free to love, free 
to marry, free to know the sweet joys of 
family. He has only one liberty, and 
that is, to believe that his life will 
lead him to heaven. I don’t want to tell 
you the name of that slave, Carlotine. 
You have guessed it,—his name is preest 
When the slave in the galleys breaks his 
chain, he is free, till he is taken and put 
in prison again. This is the difference 
between the two. For the priest who 
breaks his chain, and throws off the yoke 
of Rome, can never, that I know of, be 
sent to prison again. He is free, really 
free. When I see a priest, I think of a 
bishop; when I see a bishop, I think of 
a cardinal; when I see a cardinal, I think 
of the pope ; and when I see the pope, I 
think of Catholicism. When I think of 
Catholicism, I think of past and present 
history; and when I look at past and 
present history, I think of the slavery of 
mankind, and of the yoke imposed upon 
the Italian people by the Italian church !” 
Tt was impossible not to be impressed 
with the sincerity of Adrian, as he utter- 
ed these words with an earnestness of 
aceent and a feeling of grief impossible 
to describe. The brightness of his oe 
moistened with the tears of sympathy; 
the language of reason, backed by the 
all- powerful voice of conscience; the 
ingenuity of the expression and the choice 


He is 


| 


| wards, 
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I never look | of ideas,—never showed themselves more 
at one without thinking that he is a man, 
like me, and that he consequently has a 


eloquent, more attractive, than they were 
at that moment, on the lips, on the fore- 
head, in the glance of the soldier. Car- 
lotine, subjugated, could not believe her 
ars. Her mind was struck, all over its 
surface, like the keys of a piano by a 
skilful hand. All the chords of her soul 
vibrated at these unsuspected reasons, 
and her ideas, in a state of faint twilight, 
were buzzing in her brain with a noise 
similar to the confused sounds arising 
from a great city, before the appe arance 
of the sun has ‘dispelle: d the shadows of 
receding night, and set everything in the 


light of day. 


CHAPTER XII, 


WHAT MAY BE SEEN FROM A ROOF. 

Tne ardent attention in which both of 
the actors of the scene we have just de- 
scribed were absorbed, had forbidden 
them to pay any attention to little Jeron- 
imo, who, as our readers undoubtedly re- 
member, entered the room of Carlotina 
in the same time with Adrian. We have 
said that the Roman soldier, through a 
sentiment of delicacy and of respect for 
his beloved, had brought the boy along 
with him, to save her the uneasiness and 
confusion that a ¢éte a téte always produ- 
ces in a young innocent heart. But once 
the conversation engaged, the boy had 
been forgotten and left entirely to him- 
self. Jeronimo, haying been dis regarded 
by them, sought to fill up the tedious 
hours of loneliness with some sportive oc- 
cupations. Le first moved on his chair 
as if the seat had been stuffed with 
pins, then threw his whole body back- 
and commenced swinging in a 
painful manner. The eye of Adrian 


| happening to meet him in the perform- 


ance of that noisy exercise, he judged 


‘from the expression of the glance, that 


| 


|was tenderly embraced. 


the safety of his ears was interested in 
the matter, and stop yped swinging. The 
motion of the limbs immediately followed 
that of the body. The right leg, too 
tired to reach the floor, went on the knee 
of the left, whilst the two hands twisted 
together formed a chain, in which the foot 
The position 
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was so interesting as to necessitate the 
accompaniment of an air of music. Je- 
ronimo immediately understood it, and as 
his imagination was as prompt as his 
countenance was poetical, he immediately 
performed that exercise, and commenced 
to whistle the Marsellaise. A second 
look of Adrian having had the magic ef- 
fect of putting an end to the music, the 
boy started on his seat with an impatient 
gesture, which caused the right leg to 
resume its position, and to lay on the floor, 
again. It was not, however, without a 
Visible reprgnance that he renounced the 
comfort of such a posture. In spite, he 


thrust his two hands in his locks and com- | 


menced scratching them, as if an army of 
lice had been contending for their posses- 
sion. When this new and or iginal amuse- 
ment had been carried on till the rubbing 
called the blood to the surface of the skin. 
then changing his system of exercise, he 
rose from his chair, and went around the 
room, to look at some pictures hung to 
the wall. Having arrived at a certain 
place, where a gilded frame of larger di- 
mension than the others was conspicuously 
exposed to the admiration of the visitors, 
he elongated his neck, so as to look more 
attentively to the picture. The result of 
this movement was to impart to his face 
a contraction similar to the grin of a mon- 
key at its first challenge. He showed 
his teeth. pushed out his tongue, mopped 
and mowed, and when he h: 1d sufficiently 
exercised the muscles of his visage, he 
pointed his two fore-fingers at the obje et, 
and placing the one upon ‘he other, cross- 

way, he amused himself 1» make signs at 
it, with that frolicsome ease which so 
agreeably entertains the first years of 
boyhood. 

We must hasten to explain here the 
object of little Jeronimo’s pranks. It 
was intended, as one may well suppose 
from the knowledge already given of the 
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of the composition could but appertain to 
one of their geniuses. The sub Jeet rep. 
resented the suffering of the Sinner in the 
Purgatory A large kitchen, supplied 
Ww ith its necessary imp jlements, and filled 
up with little devils in the most pictu- 
resque position and attitude was oce upy- 
ing the whole canvass. A part of these 
devils were gathered around a table 
and seemed much occupied with the 
cooking of the dinner. One was chop- 
ping, the other beating, a third pre 
paring puddings and pastry, a fourth 
baking, every one, in fact, had his fune- 
tions which he seemed to understand with 
that superiority of intelligence that has 
not yet been denied to the reprobates from 
Heaven. The activity, cleanliness, and 
skill prevailing in that laboratory of gor- 
mandizers would have excited the jealousy 
of a Parisian cook. Everything was so 
nice and relishing! It was not difficult 
to guess, at the perfection of the drawing 
and the minuteness of the details, that 
the author was a man of sensual mouth, 
a monk, or a cardinal, or at least a mem- 
ber of the Roman church. However, as 
the picture was intended to be a religious 
one, to instruct the sinner with some stri- 
king example of future punishment, the 


| painter had, by an ingenious substitution 


piety of ¢ ‘arlotina, to represent a pious | 


picture, such as those seen in almost eve- 
ry peasant house in Italy. These images 
coarsely drawn, often representing saints 
and virgins in an indecent posture, are 
sold from door to door by pedlars for 
the sum of one or two cents. The one 
which had excited the grinning pantomime | 


of labels. contrived to reach that end 
without injury for the composition. To 
that effect, the pantry, larder, barrels, 
boxes, and bottles were labelled with some 
names borrowed from the Apothecary 
shop. The flour barrel was stamped Ar- 
senic, the sugar was called powdered sul- 
phur, the butter extract of Belladona.— 
Even to the eggs had been decomposed 
in mux vomica,and the spices assumed 
the title of other poisons. This, however, 
was evidently a subterfuge from the part 
of the artist, to deceive himself and the 
public, for the flour, the sugar, the butter, 
the eggs, and the sp ices had nothing in 
their appearance of the baleful pro- 
perties involved in their names. They 


| were what they pretended to be. real 


as life, and as true as nature itself. 
The picture did not end there. The 
painter, who was at once a man of imagl- 
nation and a philosopher had given the 
last stroke to his subject by rendering 


of the Italian boy had evidently been in-| the moral complete. In cousequence, he 
vented and executed by some members of | had indicated the connexion existing be- 
the church. The taste and imagination | tween causes and effects, and after having 
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described the former, had undertaken to | 
represent the latter. The effects were | 
exhibited under the shape of a big-bodied 
fleshy red-nosed fellow, very likely an ar- 
tistic reminiscence of some convent, to 
whom the savoury dishes were served | 
and by whom they were swallowed. But 
as the picture was intended to carry a | 
salutary impression in the mind of the | 
sinner, the pain immediately followed the 
pleasure. No had the dishes 
passed from the hands of the devils into | 
the stomach of the glutton than the tor- | 
ments commenced. The fleshy man 
twisted his jaw in a frightful manner, put | 
his two hands on his belly, and moved on | 
his legs with that peculiarity of attitude 
appertaining exclusively to diseased bow- 
els. ‘Tears as large as hazel nuts were 
dropping from his eyes to his feet; some 
laying on the floor, others performing 
their descent. The inventive genius of 
the painter had selected that moment to | 
impress the sinner with a sentiment of | 
awe. Faithful to his system of labelling 
he had written on each tear some of the | 
vices appertaining to the Catholic suffer- 
ets. Each tear had its name. 
called gluttony, the other lasciviousness, | 
another cruelty, a fourth anger, and so 
on. The whole eatalogue of ins was 
thus written down, inclosed in tears, and 
surrounded, as in a circle, the unhappy in- 
habitant of purgatory, presenting to his 
sight the retaliating spectacle of his own | 
wretchedness. 
It is impossible for people, unaccus- | 
tomed with the life of the poor in Cath- | 
olic countries, to form an idea of the de- | 
pravity of judgement, of the injury made 
to reason and taste, of the coarseness of 
sentiments produced by the sale of these 
images pretended to be religious and aim- 
ing at fostering religious sentiments among 
the masses. The description we have 
just given is far from conveying to the | 
mind the tenth part of the silliness and 


sooner 


One was 


stupidity existing in these compositions. | 


Some of them are really licentious, and, 
like the hymns we have just quoted, call 
to the mind all the seductions of the sen- 


ses. The inclination to virtue would even 


be contended against, in the soul of the 


sinner, by the frequent sight of such pic- 
tures. Aside of these defects. great enough 
to cause any sensible person to proscribe, 
with eontempt, all caricatures of Heaven 
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and Hell, such as those produced by the 
church of Rome, as being injurious to 
the greatness of the Creator. and to the 
salvation of the creature, there are the 
considerations of art and talent which 
ought not to be neglected. How is it to 
be supposed that such daubings will ever 
help the innate propensities of the chil- 
dren for the fine arts, or develop in him 


| the secret fire which is only called to light 


by the contact of the mind with the pro- 
ductions of the great masters, if he has 
always present under his eyes ridiculous 
pictures or frightful ideas? Also it is to 
the propaganda of such images that the 
sentiment of profound disdain, and, in 
some parts of [taly, of deep aversion for 
the Roman Church must be attributed. 
The masses are tired to be thus derided. 
From the child up to the man, every 
Italian sneers at them; so much so that 
they show themselves generally endowed 
with a love of arts and poetry, that neither 
the pomp of the church, nor the best gal- 
lery of peddled martyrs could ever prevent 
from being faithful to the genius of Ra- 
phaello and Michael Angelo. 

[t is to be noticed that. in almo t every 
case, it was through the hands and works 


of the church that the web of indiffer- 
ence and disaffection for her was first 
woven. As time passed and new ideas 


went on, thicker and thicker these senti- 
ments grew, till violence having been em- 
ployed to snatch from the people a seem- 
ing of affection, hatred took hold of them, 
and expelled from their hosom every trace 
of respect and reverence for her. 

After having exhausted all his pranks 
and grins, little Jeronimo became fa- 
tigued with the pictures of the room. He 


| looked around him in quest of new amuse- 


ments. Adrian and Carlotina were then 
deeply engaged, and did not seem to pay 
much attention to him. ‘There was nel- 
ther dog nor cat in the room which he 
could molest, no book to rent, not a single 
mischief to perform. His situation was 
really intolerable. Tediousness was com- 
ing fast upon him. Also he concluded 
to put an end to it. After having exam- 
ined the most convenient plan to follow, 
he resolved to leave the company.. The 

tout unperceived. Hap- 


a little ladder 


trouble was to ge 
pily for him, there was 


| placed inside of the room, and leading to 


a skylight opening upon the roof. To 
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climb the ladder and to jump upon the 
roof was executed at a finger’s notice. 
Once on the roof his first movement was 
to glance at the nightly panorama which 
was then laying bare before his eyes 
the twink ling diamonds of the skies and 
the mysterious obscurity of the earth. 
After having rapidly passed over the 
first line of the horizon, whose doubtful 
glimmering wavered on the far distant 
landsc sape like a will o’ the wisp in a 
church-yard, he drew his glance gradually 
closer and closer till he reached the build- 


ing directly opposed to the dwelling of 


Carlotina. There his attention was ex- 
cited by a spectacle whose interest had 
the effect to immediately captivate his 
mind and to set his body at rest. 

In an opposite direction to the extem- 
porised observatory his active temper had 
prompte 1d him to select, was an old build- 
ing of an elongated shape, which, former- 
ly used as a fodder store, had been late ly 
give n up to the four legge d tribes of mice 
and rats which were then re velling and 
rioting in its precincts. That evening, 
Jeronimo saw, to his great surprise, the 
gloomy habitation d: waling with lights 
The long and narrow windows surround- 
ing the third story in its whole circumfe- 
rence were as bright as the apertures of a 
ball room, and through them, the inquisi- 
tive look could easily distinguish what 
was going along inside of the building. 

The spectacle was new and interesting. 


In the centre of the house and outside of" 


a long hall, around which a winding gal- 
lery had been established, Jeronimo saw, 
a gathering of people whose features and 
= rape wereunknowntohim. This 
sight, as it may be well supposed, con- 
tributed 1d not a little 
ty. He could not imagine how so many 
persons, strangers to the place could 
have penetrated unperceived in that 
building. On a closer examination, he 
discovered that a great many of these 
persons were not dressed in their usual 
attire. The pantaloon seemed to embar- 
rass their gait, whilst the straight fitting 
of the coat and the tightness of the vest 
imparted to their gesture a peculiar awk 
wardness not usual among the civilians o 
our days. 
false beards and mustachios, the majorit 
had their heads muffled with long curle | 
wigs, a precaution which Jeronimo attrib 


to arouse his curiosi- 


Some wore a false nose, other. | 
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uted, with some reasons, to a want of wool 
on the top of the head. After having 

cast up these different details, he conelu- 
ded that the personages so careful to hide 
themselves, but in the same time so clum- 
sy as to leave the end of the ear appear, 
could belong to no other institution than 
to the so-called Christ, or 
Church of Rome, and were assembled for 
no other aim than for entrameling the lib- 
erties of the Italian people. 

A small portion of the persons then in 
attendance were countrymen, the costume 
of whom indicated that they belonged to 
some small cities of the Roman states, 
Th ley were divide d in small groups along 
the galle ry, and seemed to lend their care- 
less ear to the harangue of some of the 
men with false and mustachios, 
Their countenances were dull and stupid. 
Some time, they were bowing submissive- 
ly before the speaker, but more often they 
were rubbing their nose on their sleeves, 
That custom, peculiar to the countryman 
of the campagna Romana, generally pre- 
cedes a disposition to sleep; but on this 
we must incline to the supposi- 
tion that it was only indicative of a want 
of handkerchief. 

A small parcel of men, and these really 
strangers, were standing together at ‘the 
entrance of the hall. Their attitu 
vain, their glance scornful, ad their hair 
red. They had swords at their side, and 
their boots were spurred. When they 
moved, it was with a noise similar to that 
of the ack of a jack. These men evi- 
dently belongs d to the military. They 
were Croats, Sclavonians, Russians. Aus- 
trians, and English. The ‘y were all no- 
ble. all titled and allied with the Holy 
Order of Jesuits.” In fact, they were 
the sword on which the Jesuits were lay- 
ing, in their weakness, and it was into 
their arms “ the salvation of the in- 
heritance of St. Peters had been entrust- 
ed. No as r that they had swords on 


Spouse of 


noses 


occasion, 


ide was 


their side, and that their boots were 
spurred. 
Soon after, and as time was going on, 


the gallery on which the glance of Jeroni- 
mo was intensely fixed, fille d up with so 
seer a crowd, that distinction of ranks 

r persons became impossible. There was 
a moment of indescribable confusion. 


| The thrusting, and jostling were so strong 


and the talking so loud, as to fill up the 
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echoes of the neighborhood with surprise 
and awe. Even the owls and the bats 
these peaceful inhabitants of the ruins, 
took fright, and retreated consterna- 
tion before the dreaded crowds of men 
which had just stopped on their premises. 

A bell, hung inside of the same gal- 
lery, having rung, the pressed ranks « 
the thick crowd cleared little by little. 
A few minutes after the place was <n 
empty. As the crowd had entered t 
hall situated in the midst of the sithaire. 
the Italian boy prope rly conjectured that 
they had emptied into that apartment. 
Besides, the trampling of the feet and the 
humming of the voices coming out from 
that spot clearly indicated where they had 
assembled 

A quarter of an hour, as swift as the 
blessed hours of Heaven, flew. and Jeron- 
imo, amazed at this strange meeting, and 


unaware of the elaps sed time, was still lost | 


[Te | 


in contemplation and supposition. 
had not yet moved a limb, nor changed 
the direction of his glance, when he saw 
aman coming with a hurried step, run- 
ning rather than walking, and speeding as 
much as 2 length of his leg and the 
weight of hi s body a. along the 
windings of the galler I The little boy 
had no sooner looke d at the man than, oh 
surprise | he recognized the decided and 


assuming countenance of the giver of im- | 


He believes to be the 
plaything of an illusion. But no! the 
more he looks the stronger are his con- 
victions. No doubt. It is father Fran- 
cisco, But what is the matter with the 
holy priest. What hand has thus rum- 


ages and datdccos. 


pled his white lace band, and set into dis- | 


order the symmetry of his wig. His face 
is red, his eyes fl: ishing. A nervous con- 
traction twists the corner of his mouth. 
A deadly paleness has replaced the ver- 
million of his lips. The passion of anger 
is stamped upon his forehead. 
hand is gras sping with a convulsive move- 
ment a gol len crucifix suspended to his 
neck ; and whilst the sis on of Heaven iF ays 
on his bosom, the tempe sts of hell are ra- 
ging in his heart. 

Like the others, father Francisco en- | 
ters the hall and disap pears. Jeronimo, 
whose attention has been excited by the 
arrival of the father, moves from 
place and tries to discover a place —_ 
whence he can peep into the hall 


f | lotina from the 1 


His right | 


his | 
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stretches his neck in all directions, proves 
all the positions, climbs upon the chimney 
of the house. but all in vain. The inte- 
rior of the hall remains concealed from 
| his sight. His curiosity strengthens with 
| the obstacles. He is just going to jump 
| over a wall separating the hieuse of Car- 
ne ighb oring house, when 


the hall, 


|a strong shriek, starting from 
stops him suddenly. 

Scarcely had he turned his head to- 
wards the building, — he sees a man 
running at full speed along the gallery. 

| This man is followed by the crowd rush- 
from the hall with the greediness of a 
| wasp hive by a sunny day. At this sight 
the hands of Jeronimo, clung to the wall, 
unclasp themselves, his arms are distend- 
'ed, and the boy falls with a heavy noise 
on the roof. Without losing an instant. 
| he gathers himself up, and with as much 
swiftness as could be safely used on the 
sliding spot where he was treading, he ad- 
vances and places himself on the edge of 
the building, opening upon the street. 

The man continues running. The 
crowd follows him. He winds his way 
through the gallery, with such a velocity 
|as to prevent the boy from seeing him. 
| His eyes follow him from window to win- 
dow. He expects that some gush of light 
falling on his face will enable him to seize 
his features. The expectations of the 
| boy do not remain long undeceived. As 
| the pursued man was crossing that part 

of the gallery whose windows were look- 
|ing on his side, he turns his head to- 


'wards Jeronimo. The boy catches a 
| glimpse; he sees his face. What spirit 


possesses him, great God, that he rises 
(from his place with an elk bound, and 
starts like an arrow from its bow towards 
the skylight opening on the room of Car- 
lotina. 
| “Quick! quick !” says he, as he comes 
to the aperture, “ Rise, Adrian! rise! go 
down! quick! run! they murder our 
frie nd. i 
Saying these words, the boy stretches 
his arms, suspends himself to the frame- 
| work surrounding the skylight, and let 
| himself fall in the midst of the room. 
“ Make haste, Adrian! make haste!” 
aspe 1d the boy. 
“What ails you, little rogue?” said 
Adrian, who, started by the voice of the 
boy, 


| 8 
| 
Ie | had risen from his seat, and un- 
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sheathed his sword by an involuntary im-|ticing landlady of the “Angel of the 
pulse ; “what ails you?” | Field.” 
“Go down!” replied the boy, with an In fact, her apartments would have ad- 


aghast look, and as breathless and pale | vantageously sustained the comparison 
as death itself. “Run down! Our friend | with the most elegant Parisian boudoir 
your friend . . . they will . ws The furniture was from the first maker. 

“ Which friend 2 ” asked Adrian, with | the silk and the tapestry of the first qual- 

an accent of terror, in interrupting the | ity, and the carpet woven with so vivid 
boy. “Speak ... what do you mean ?” | colors, that one would have said that na- 
” Ciceroacchio,” replied the boy. | ture itself had been the weaver Some 

“ Qiceroacchio !” retorted the soldier. exquisite Tuscan bronzes. a few unappre- 
And without waiting a second longer, | ciable works of art, such as a carved iyo- 
the boy and the soldier flung away from | ry crucifix, and a Venus on the sea, were 
the room, whilst the poor and frightened | dispersed here and there with an appar- 
Carlotina stood petrified like a statue, up- | ent carelessness, on the mantel-piece, the 
on the threshold of her door. shelves and brackets. A few flower baskets 
freshly gathered at the hot houses, were 

| placed in the corner of the room, near the 

window, showing their bright colors, and 
breathing out their sweet perfumes, 
through the light and transparent tissue 
|of the lace curtains. The suit of hang- 
We must now for the benefit of our | ings was of that delicate color which par- 
reader and for the intelligence of this | ticipates both the rose and the white, and 
story, ar a sin the room of | which is neither the one nor the other, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


PRIEST AND WOMAN. 


Signora Savini, and retrace the scene | The lovers, not the ant iquaries nor the 
whic h was taking } rae in concurrence of | erudite. ascribe the origin of that color to 
that we have jus st r scribed. ' the love of Aurora for some children of 


A few touches of the brush to this pic-| the earth, who retained it, at the mo 
ture. The room of the Signora, situated | ment when, frightened by the sudden ap- 
in the remotest portion of the hotel, far | parition of the sun, the lovely goddess 
from the noise of the travelling commu- | left her scarf into the arms of her para- 
nity, was a delicious little sanctuary, or- | mour. 
namented with elegance and decorated The Arabian and Moorish authors of 
with the splendor of a cardinal palace | old, who have entertained our fancy with 
Two apartments composed her dwelling. | the glowing descriptions of Oriental vo- 
In front of it was a little porch, on each | luptuousness, would have added a few 
side of which were tastefully distributed | lines to their writings had they visited on 
flower pots and orange trees, interwoven | that evening the apartment of Signora 
with some creeping plants whose long and | Savini. To the soft breath of a perfumed 


clambering stems were graciously twisted | atmosphere, they would have joined the, 


along the fluted columns of the portico, | sensuality of a temperature impregnated 
clasping in their various windings and | with the sweetest odors, to the sprinkling 
turnings, a carved escutcheon representing | of the water vase, the intoxicating scent of 
two doves billing one the other. flower’s extract, the violet, to the amber, 

The interior of the room responded to | and to the rose leaf bud, the soft, elastic 
the elegance of the exterior. Silk, em-|and earthly downy sapha. In fact, they 
broidered muslin, curtains of the finest | would have written the second chapter of 
quality, looking-glasses of the largest | Mahomet’s description of the seventh 
size. bureaus, sofas, and other pieces of | heaven, and strengthen the faith of the 
furniture, of the most exquisite workman- | believer, by giving a brighter appearance 
ship and of the latest pattern, were art-|to his houris. Unhappily, they lived to 
fully arranged in the room, with that sci-| too remote an era to have been able to 
ence of details, and that art peculiar to | write this indispensable appendix ; and it 
coquettes, an art which,as we had the oc-/|is owing to that imperfection, that the 
easion of demonstrating already, was un- | Koran is and will remain an incomplete 
derstood in all its mysteries by the en- | work. 
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The opinion of the authors who wrote | 
on the difficult scie nce of love agree in | 
the saying that it takes a devotee of the | 
Roman church to know all the secrets of | 
this art. We do not know how far and 
how deep their science extends, nor which 
degree of confidence the y deserve. [t | 
takes whole books only to sketch the sub- | 
ject, how coule d we pronounce a judgment | 
in &@ fe WwW line 1S f 
All we may say in reference to the sub- 
Savini was, on that | 
as it is given to be 


ject is that Signora 
evening, as 
to a daughter of Eve, who has not ye t | 
forgotten her Fee over the heart of 
the : monarch of creation. Her eyes, her | 
teeth, her lips, were, each in their place, 
a little perfection. Her distinguished 

and rather delicate face, blooming like a | 
rose under the thick bandage of her dark 
hair, was full of expression and spright- 
liness; she also possessed that easy de- 
portment and elegance of manners which 
are only learned by the frequentation of 
the great world a nd which neither be sauty 
nor toilet can give but the his rhest pite th 
of her talent consisted in the expression 
of innocence wsdl inde she had con- 
trived to ‘assume. Diplomacy had so 
well taught h r how to disguise her 
thoughts, that she finally became a master | 
in the art of dis icialaas 1. She certainly 

had, if a word, reached that apex of co- | 
quettish pride, area e sorcery consists in | 
the dissimulation of the feelings. and the | 
unsincerity of the language. She had | 
concealed the spirit of a demon unde 
the face of an angel, and the passions of | 
a Cleopatra under the countenance of a 


Lucrecia 

On that evening, the Signora was dressed | 
with an exquis ite taste. She had put on 
asplendid white satin dress, with a va- 
lenciennes volante, trimmed on the scol- 
ops with a golden thread, the effect of 
which was altogether picturesque and 
rich. The bodice ot the dress. narrowly | 
fitting her ele gant waist, open at the be- 
ginning of the shoulders and slightly slo- 
ping at the rising of the breast, was or- 
namented with a white and red ribbon} 
Brea: st-knot, at the ¢« saaeae end of which 
was a tassel of the richest pearls. The 
dress was of an e xquis site pattern, and so 
well fitted to her form, altogether easy 
and elegant, as to satisfy the eyes of the 
most difficult lover, or the taste of the 


charming 








| diamonds, pearls, or corals; 


| with her bright eyes, 


iy ike came 
r| wife of an host, but rather 
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most over-timorous dressmaker. What 
added an unappreciable value to her toi- 
lette was the grace of her person. She 
had a certain way of reclining the head 
when spe aking, whic * alone would have 
made the fortune of a female diploma- 
tist. She also posse se # that os which 
feeds upon the science of details and the 
knowledge of human hearts. She knew, 
for instance, if the color of her dress was 
appropriate or not to the circumstance, 
which sort of jewels should be worn, 
if the hair 


had to be dressed with a diadem, or sim- 


| ply ornamented with natural flowers; what 


sort of fan she had to use, what air she 
had to assume, what expression she had 
to give to her glance, and what accent to 
her voice. Through a gift of nature, sel- 
dom met together the bewitching smile of 
comedy was united to the unfathomable 
she could be gay and 
mournful, laugh and ery, like Garrick, in 
the same word, and at the same instant. 

She was loving and cursing like the sister 

of the surviving Horace, hateful and re- 
vengeful like a Semiramis. 

Hie, who would have surprised, in that 
moment, reclined on a sofa with that vo- 
luptuous abandon of the body which 
seems to say “ I yield and never resist” 
whose indescribable 
heavenly 


passion of tragedy ; 


expression would have caused 


dreams to a votary of Mahomet, the head 


attentive, the 
not have mistaken the 


sar open, would certainly 
Signora for the 
for a duchess 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
waiting for the visit of some royal beau. 

At this moment, a slight knock heard 
at the door struck her with a nervous 
quivering. She immediately jumped up- 
on her feet, and went in a hurry to unbolt 
the door, on the threshold of which, the 
ight of the room rushing all of a sudden 
showed the figure of a man. 

The man, having entered the room, un- 
clasped the cloak in which his manly 
frame was closely wrapped up, took off 


| his hat, and placing the whole in a corner, 


approached the sofa, from whence the 
Signora, who had resumed her former po- 
sition, was following his actions wit: an 
eye in which the flame of love had super- 
seded the anxieties of expectation. 

The costume of the man was remarka- 
ble under the circumstance. He wore a 
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long black gown of the finest cloth fall-| of the party. A vast conspiration was 


ing down to the ancle and made tight | formed ; it was composed of the absolute 


around the waist by asilk belt, fringed on| princes of Europe, of the Jesuits, of the 
both sides with a delicate net of the same | Sanfedesti, of the very small parcel of the 
stuff. His legs were confined in magnifi-| most ignorant portion of the peasants of 
cent knitted violet silk stockings, and a| the Roman states, and of the high clergy, 
pair of varnished leather shoes, ornament- | cardinals, monsignori, and bishops. This 
ed with golden buckles, shone on his feet | powerful and terrible army had for its 
as the polished steel armor of a cavalier. | object, the upsetting of Pio IX, the sup 
This dress which was that of a priest of| pression of the liberals, and a deadly war 
high rank on a visit, differed from the of- | to all reforms. 
ficial costume by a single detail. The Father Francisco was then a man of 
opening of it, under the neck, down to the | about forty-five to fifty years of age. Life 
middle of the breast, had, in place of the} was sparkling in his black eyes whose 
usual band, a rich love ruffle, whose treble | burning flashes seemed, when speaking, to 
ranks of embroideries were clasped to-| interrogate the innermost thoughts of his 
gether by a ricl# diamond broach spark-| interlocutor. His forehead, though wrin- 
ling like a star of Heaven. kled, through tension of mind, was bold, 
That man. of whom we have heard elevated, full of energy and ambition. 
oe of the chapters of this story, was no | His lips were thin, especially during the 
other than the far-famed and justly illus- | hours of reflection, and his cheeks thick 
trious father Francisco, the paramour of | and fleshy announced that, if he consecra. 
Signora Savini. Famous for his zeal to| ted a part of his time to mental exertions, 
the church, dreaded for his craft, envied | it was not exclusively at the expense of 
for his talents, detested by the people, and | the claims of his stomach. .The most pe- 
generally admired by the clergy, he was/culiar and characteristic feature of the 


— 


at once the pride and the scourge of the| father was his smile. One would have 
community which had been entrusted to | taken it for that of a hyena panting for 


him by the confidence of the late pope, | the piece of meat te ag to it through 
Gregory the XVIth. His p ropensity | the iron bars of its cage, by the guardian 
for intrigues, and the repulsion entertained | of the menagerie. 

by the population of Rome for his person| However overbearing were the habits 
had caused his successor, Pio Nono, to re-| of that man towards others, he, neverthe- 
move him from the city, and to assign him | less approached the sofa on which the 
a seat inthe suburbs. But he continued | Signora was leaning, with a trembling 
there what he had previously done in the | step and obedient look. Be that feeling 
capital of the so-called christian world. | either physical or intellectual in its origin, 
He persevered in his tricks, cabals, and | is what we will not undertake to describe. 
machinations. He tied the threads of| When the Signora saw him drawing 
his policy to other party’s wires, and as| close by her, she rose, went to the branch- 
he was then rather obnoxious to the head | ed chandelier in which several scented 
of Catholicity, he threw himself with| candles were burning, blew out three or 
open arms into the bosom of European | four, an operation which reduced the 
diplomacy. He found there what he did | light to a sort of twilight, and rendered 
not find elsewhere, minds responding to the atmos sphere of the room bright enough 
his wishes, and hands ready to uphold his | to enable any” person to see, but not suf 
designs. The English, Austrian and| ficient to permit the eye to exercise all 
Russian plenipotentiaries, the representa- | its functions. 

tives of foreign countries, invested either} This once done, she came to the door, 
with a public or private character, judg-| bolted it, shut the windows, dropped all 
ing what advantage it would be for their | the curtains, examined fully if any dis 
government to suppress the liberal ten-| turbing noise did not arise from the street, 
dencies of the new Pope, by making an| and after having ascertained that every- 
alliance with the conservative portion of | thing was quiet, that an entire calm was 
the church, the Gregorians, as they were | prevailing outside, that security dwelt in- 
called, hastened to answer the call of| side, she resumed her seat on the sofa. 
father Francisco, then the ostensible leader; Owing to these prudent preparations, 
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father Francisco had remained silently 
plunged i in an arm-chair near the sofa, as 
locked in dec p me ditation. 

The rustling of the silk dress on the 
floor, made him recover from his slumber- 


ing position. 


“Signora,”’ said he, “I have been ad- 
vised of all that you have done, in this 


late time, and have come to thank you. 


“From the last time you saw me, sir, 
I have done nothing deserving your 


thanks, except causing a young girl, one 
of my acquaintances, my protege, to watch 
her beau, who is a member of the young 
Italy society.” 
“T know it,” 
know it through your 


replied the father; “I 
husband, whom I 


saw the other day, we who I believe con- | 


sents to be one of us. I have to-day 


commenced uuieaie him, and so far [| 
have strong reason to believe that he will | 


not set too high a on his ser- 


vices’”’ 
“ He will not.’ 


price 


replied the Signora 

“give him money to a tolerable amount, 
and you will make him sell his own fa- 
ther. So it is with all these presumptu- 
ous, self: style dd re pub ylicans Offer them 
money, they will sell themselves, and will 
throw in, at the time, their faith, 
their principles and their country, into 
the bargain.” 

At these words father Francisco seratch- 
ed the end of his nose. 

“ Not so easy aS you think, 
ture, that you are ; not so easy,” added he. 
“But to the point. Have you been to 
Rome and seen those persons, whom I 
have designated to your attention ?” 

“T have,” replied the Signora) And 
putting his right upon her left finger, as 
if to prepare herself for the enumeration, 
shesaid: “I saw the Duke of Alviva, the 
Countess of Carara, the Marquesa of Vil- 


same 


dear crea- 


lavechia, the Duchess of Speciosa, the 
Count of Rivarolo. ail the Cardinals, all 
the Ambassadors, all the agents of Aus- 


iria and Prussia, and most especially our 
friends, Lord John and Lord Minto.” 
“Are they | repared for the event ? 
“They are. Through the care of the 
Aastrian- Russian age nts, a strong body 
of men have been or ganized. 
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“the Sanfedesti are re ady and will act 
conjointly. What do the ‘clergy § say ?”? 
‘Some are delighted with the idea of 


some others not so much: but 
in sum the whole of them seem tolerably 
pleased. A few have manifested fear 
about the Pope, lest he shouid disapprove 
the movement.” 

It is of great importanee.” said the fa- 
ther Franciseo, that Pio LX. be ignorant 
of our project. It it mainly against him 
that the whole plot is directe .d. and it is 
essential that the greatest secrecy be kept 
towards him.” 

‘Even the Pope?” inquired the Signo- 
ra with a sigh. 

‘The P ope a bove all,’ 
ed the father. “Ifear his weakness and 
the influence of the liberals upon his 
mind. What do say the Roman nobility gs 

“ A few families only are bent to ac 
cept the views enjoined in your message. 
All change of polities is in their eyes a 


quickly return- 


;| threat against public security. Besides 
several persons of the highest standing 


seem to indulge in the ideas such as put 
forth by the liberals, of reformatory mea- 
Others are: frightened greatly 
with the attitude of the people.— 
Others are taking courage. The one 
trembles for their po _— other for 
his fortune. The clergy are the only 
ones whom I have found united and 
ready to act?” 
“ What did you 
and Lord John?” 
‘Oh! oh! oh!” exclaimed the Signo- 
‘the most funny things in the world 
lately took place at the house of the two 
noble lords. Lord John, haunted bya 
dream, said to Lord Minto, on a certain 


sures. 


y about Lord Minto 


| morning, that he, Lord Minto, was cursed 


that Englis h aristocracy was cursed— 


| that the whole world was cursed—and 


The y will | 


operate simultaneous ly against the liber- | 


als, the republicans of Rome. They are 
only waiting for a signal from your hé and.” 
“Very well,” replied father Francisco ; 


with these words he abandoned his com- 
panion. Since then nobody has seen him 
—some say that he has left the city and 
gone back to England.’ 

‘And Lord Minto ?” 
ther laughingly. 

“Lord Minto i is busily 
trucklings with the codini,* 


inquired the fa- 


( ngaged in his 
making pro- 


” isthe word given to the reactionary 
party inItaly. It is derived from coda, a tail; codz- 
no, a little tail—consequently, ‘‘ codini’’ means the 
court party who wear (or rather wore) little tails to 
| their peruques. 


*“Codini’ 
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fessions of servility towards the cardinals 
and is always concocting some new ma- 
noeuvres with the eee and Russian 
ambassadors The worthy lord, you 
know, is not ‘tallative. He acts, that is 
all; but it is justice to say, he acts al- 
ways in the right sense. 


eret of moving the political wires of 
Italy and of concealing his hand. He 


smiles in the most agreeable manner to 
every ems to be on the best terms 
with the liberals, whilst behind he scorns 
at them and betrays them all. You may 
rely on him as on yourself.” 

*I know,” replied father Franciseo, stri- 
ving to smile. “I know English policy. 


one, se 


Always the best friend of Rome and of 
the church of Rome.* If other nations 
were half as efficacious in their services 
as these Englishmen are, the liberals, 


democrats, or republicans, or whatever | 
you may be pleased to call them, would | 


not have somany reasons of rejoicing at 

their progress.” 2 
“They would not progress 

juickly returned the Signora. 


at all,” 


‘ You are right, my dear, I mean, Sig- | 


nora,” said the father. recollecting him- 
“ALLIANCE OF PAPACY WITH ENGLAND.—Dnuring 
the war of the re olution, the government of En 
land, whic! ra sntur y ha i been exclusiv Ly P 
testant, had conceived a more friendly disposition 
towards the Roman See. Pius VII. had been 
elected under the auspices of the victories of the 
coalition of 1799, in which Eagland had so large a | 
share. The Pope had, at a subse = nt time, lean- 


ed for support on ‘the power of England, and could 
not be induced to adopt any hostile measurs 
wards her; nor could the English nation then deem 
it so necessary as heretofore to make the spiritual 
relationtothe Pope aground of entire exclusion from 


2s to 


all simply political rights—from all qualification for | 


public functions. This had already been felt and 
expressed by Mr. Pitt. 

In his letter to Gex 
says: “Mr. Pitt is convince: 
which the laws of exclusion now remaining were 
founded, have long been narrowed—that those 
principles formerly held by the Catholics, which 
made them be consideredias politically dangerous, 
have been for a time gras jually declining—that the 
political circumstances under which the exclusion 
laws originated, arising from the conflicting power 
of hostile 
in Euro; Jatholic and Protestant powers, 
are no longer applic thle to the present 
things.”’—|Bank’s History of the Pupe, vol. 2, page 
254.) 

What will the 
Catholic and En 


ree IIT., 31st Jan. 


i that the g 


1201, he 








, 


> between C 


people of this country think of 
zlish policy afterthat? Will the 


Catholics still maintain that they are opposed to 
English systems, an d will the Irish Catholic editors | 
in this couatry brandish ‘the ir shillaleh against the 


poor English, such good 
will they resolve to look over that trifling consider- 
ation and continue to knock down English systems 
and policy? We will see. 


He has the se-| 


rounds on | 


aod nearly balanced sects, and a division | 


state of | 


friends with the Pope, or | 
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self; “all English politicians « carry on 
their finger the science of detail and dex- 
terously : app ily it to polities,which is look. 
ed upon in En, gland as one of the first en- 
dowments of a nobleman, and for that 
reason duite’ by us all. The school in 
which their policy is framed comes to 
them, like the Catholic 
tion. Every one of their great men trans. 
mits some of his knowledge on his death- 
bed in favor of the one which succeeds 
|-him and occupies his place. Liter rally 
speaking, political science goes to them 
through inheritance. Every a a 
politician cannot do without this le: 
To that motive we must ascribe tha abili- 
ty they have displayed in their transac- 


system by tradi- 


| tions, their determination and readiness, 
| their union of thought and action, and 
| their unanimity whenever the case has 


presented itself of contending against the 
spirit of liberty spreading over Europe.” 

“I do not know, as we . as you, the in- 

tent of English police. vy. replied the Sig- 
nora, “but [ understand very well how it 
acts upon rovernments and people Lord 
Minto was no in Rome than he 
was in secret correspondence with all 


sooner 


the men of the reactionary party, plot- 
| ting with them, striving to unite them 
'under the same flag, softening the dif: 
| ferences e xistii ig among the princes of 
' the church about measures to be taken, 
and trying as a counterpoise to create 


divisions and to foster animosities among 
the leaders on the popular side. Oh! he 


is an adroit wrestler. He does not give 


|up an idea without having previousl} 
pondered upon it and weighed its im 
portance He is the ablest man, to find 


an honorable pretext and to shift from 


one place to another. without ceasing to 
appear consequent with himself.” 
‘Oh! oh! Maregueritte,.” said the fa 


ther: “you have a remarkable talent to 


sketch a portrait. That dear lord, he 
| does not suspect you of describing him 
so well. Shall I write him the draw- 
ing you have made of his person. But 
|come,” added the father, drawing his 


| chair closer to the sofa: “ come—let us 
| speak of sweeter things. Let us not 
waste our minds in the arid field of 
polities, when we have here near at 


hand a flowe ry paradise waiting for us 
retorted the Signora. changing 


“ Stop,’ 
| her position, and leaning her charming 





f 
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\. 
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form on the other side of the sofa. The | 1 
hours you claim will not come till mine 
have expired. The work which each of 
us pursues for our mutual benefit, requires, 
in order to arrive at a happy issue, an en- 
tire and mutual sincerity and disclosure 
of the springs, now at play, to carry out 


the result. That I am participating in 
your secrets, I am well aware. That ] 
share your confidence, I am not. You 


have just spoken of a plot now forming in 
Rome for the entire subversion of “the 
liberal party. How is that plot going to 
be directed I am yet ignorant. What 
day, or on what occasion it will take 
place remains for me to know. 

“How can you suppose,’ replied the 
father, “ that I would keep ou secrecy | 
an affair in which your services have been 
already employed, ‘and in which you are 
compromised ? I thought you were in- 
formed of all that was passing. Are you 
not one of our most useful instruments ? 
To get rid of you, or to conceal from you | 
a single fact, would be, aside of the right 
you have on me, a right that I would 
make stronger, if possib le, to depreciate 
your services, and injure you. 

“IT knew,” replied the Signora, with a 
caressing accent, casting, at the same 
time, an expressive glance, upon the father, 
*I knew Francisco, that you would open 
your soul to me, as I open mine to you. 
Speak then, and tell me, tell me dear, 
what you have not yet told.” 

“ You are aware, Marguerite,” replied 
the father, “ that Italy is now divided into 
different factions, wishing for the 
maintenance of a monarchy tempered by | 
a constitution, others for a pure absolute 
monarchy, others for trusting into the | 
hands of the Pope the tempor: al power of | 
the whole country, others limiting his ac- | 
tion to the spiritual, others pleading the | 
cause of union with Charles Albert, a few, 
at least, dreaming of a Republic.” 

“Yes, young Italy, exclaimed the Sig- 
hora, with a sneering fold of the lips. 

“ Young Italy, as you say; that is to 
say. young scoundrelism.” 

_ “Agreed,” replied the Signora, laugh- 
ing 

“This party, that is to say, young | 
Italy, is, as I have told you, small, yet | 
imperfectly organized. But there is at | 
its head a handful of men, full of activity, 
bold to imprudence, and reckless enough 





one 


| the 


| mn 
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not to recoil before obstacles of any kind 
These men are speaking, writin; ‘acting, 
influencing the people by their mathe, 
and profit by their igno1 — to infuse 
into their minds detestible notions of 
liberty and self-government. as odious to 
the civilized world as to God himself” 

“Why don’t you grasp at the chiefs of 
that party, and send them to the carcere 
duro. 

‘That is what we would have done” 
retorted Father Francisco, lowering his 
voice, was it not for a man who is in our 
way.” 

‘Who is that man ?” inquired the Sig- 
nora, advancing her head with a move- 
ment of curiosity. 

“The Pope,” replied the father. 

“God bless us!’ exclaimed the Sig- 
nora, “the Pope !” 

“Thanks to our labor and to the help 


we have received from almost all the 
|'members of the church, cardinals, mon- 
signori, priests, and monks, we have 


checked his inclinations. and have ren- 
dered his efforts powe rless.’ 


‘Fortunately you have done so,” re- 


plied the culpable wife of Niccolo, ten- 
derly glancing at the father 
‘The Sanfedesti, have also taken an 


active part in that affair ; have done 
the diplomatic agents of Austria, Russia, 
and England.” 
“ How is that ?” 

As soon,” continued the father. “as 
intentions ‘of Pio LX. were known, 
we directed, in all parts of the Roman 
States, some of our most devoted priests, 
and several members of the Sanfedesti. 
These men had for mission to stop at every 
city, to indoctrinate the people, that is to 
say, to show them the danger resulting 
from the measures of the liberals, which 
we knew would be granted by the sove- 


| reign pontiff at their solicitation. Whilst 
this was progressing, had, secretly, 
among the peasantry, men who enter- 


tained sentiments of distrust and hatred 
to Pio LX. 

‘This was really magnificent,” replied 
the Signora, “but to what end did you 
act thus.’ 

‘To what end? To the end of foreing 
~ LX. to abdicate, and to elect another 

his stead. Don’t you see that this 
man will ruin the church with his ideas of 
reforms, amnesty, and what not ?” 
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‘And how have you succeeded?” en- | 


quired the Signora.” 

“Very well, till presently. 
rentese have entered into our views, and 
are ready to second us. Several of them 
have arrived in Rome: several other 
eities have also sent their men to assist 
us in the present emergency. 

“This is the part of your project which 
confounds me. I cannot yet see through 
at.” 

* At a certain appointed day, and upon 
a sana that I will give, all the men. with 
the Sanfedesti, with the agents of Austria 
and Russia just arrived, will arm them- 
selves—” 

‘To what purpose 
Signora. 

“ Kach house in Rome,” continued the 
father, eae at the impatience of his 
mistress, “is numbered, and registered 
upon the records of the police ofice: the 
name of the inmates, thetr position, iuflu- 
ence, and political opinions, are noted 
down on the same book, so as to know on 
which side they rank, and how the govern- 
ment has to deal with them.” 

‘And after—” inquired the Signora. 

“After” replied Father Francisco, 
somewhat embart assed. “ My dear, have 
you ever read French history ?” 

‘WwW hy yes,—I have.” 

“Do you recollect a certain passage, 
called the night of the Saint Bartholo- 
mew.” 


“ What ?—oh,” 


” interrupted the 
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The Fie- | 
jan end to the wretched pre je cts of a band 


“This will consummate thé fate of 
Mastai.” exclaimed the infatuated priest, 
with an accent of pride. “ This will put 


of 
security 
est and 
Europe, 


assassins, comploting against publi 
and rest, for ict personal! inter: 
ambition. This will intimidate 
and surround Papacy with that 
respect which people of old entertained 
for her.” added the father, examining the 
point of the angge r. ‘Once our de sign 
carried out. the liberal movement through 
the continent is stopped. Anarchy smo. 
thered in its cradle, will only live by the 
remembrance of its misdeeds By the 
means of our allies, the Jesuits, and of 
our subalterns, the priests, we master 
public opinion, and direct the action of 
kings; the secrets of families being ours, 
through the confessional, we will easily 
prevent and crush any attempt to a revo 
lutionary outbreak. We will occupy, d- 
rectly and indirectly, all public offices; 
we will be found upon the path to honor 
and wealth, directly through the educa 
tion of the youth, which will be trusted 





| to us, indirectly by our influence, without 
| which no one will arrive to any position 


exclaimed the Signora, | 


with an involuntary sentiment of terror; | 


re Yes, l know.” 


but recovering herself, 


added she, her head bent upon her 
shoulder, with an appearance of sub- 
mission ; “but pray, if you are suspected, 


discovered, I mean, our partisans, or 
the partisans of Guise—what then will 
be the result ?” 

“Qh, don’t be afraid, 
dence watches over our 


dear ! 


counsels 


men, the avengers of the true Church 
and the true God, will not act incon- 
siderately. Through our cares, arms 


bearing the mottoes of the libe aie have 
been fabeiented. and it with 
arms that they will strike.” 

In finishing these words, Father Fran- 
cisco drew from beneath his gown, an 
elegantly chiselled poinard, on the han- 
dle of which were e1 ngraved these words, 
“Young Italy, for Pio 1X.” 


is 


Pru- | 
Our | 


these | 


| nificant being ;” 


| Minister of Foreign Affairs or Secretary 


in society. And then,’ added the father, 
stopping as he was going to speak, and 
mumbling the end of his sentence— 

“Then?” asked the struck 
with amazement with the views of the 
Father, “ then—” 

‘Then; don’t you guess ?” 

“T dare say I do not.” 

Then Father Francisco will ascend 
the steps of honor; then he will exchange 
his title of Monsignori for a higher, a bet: 
ter sounding title; then instead of bowing 
submissively before one of his superiors, 
when a cardinal happens to pass by, he 
will walk arm in arm with them, and ir 
stead of being dressed in black, or in vie- 
let, ke will wear the purple od 

‘ Yes,” replied the Signora, concentrat 
ing her whole soul on the words pro 
nounced by the Father, ‘ yes—the pur 
ple—what a magnificent color ; the rank! 
what a high, elevated, noble rank; Car 
dinal! I always dreamed for you of that 
title.” 

An ordinary 


Signora. 

















Cardinal is a very insig: 
continued Father Fra 
“if he does not heighten his post 
tion, with some great office in the state. 
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of State, for instance. 
some talent, he will rise—rise so high, 
that he will hold the fate of the whole 
world in his hands, and iule, from the 
Vaticaff, over the four quarters of the 
globe.” ¥ 

«What a magnificent prospect!” re- 
plied Signora Savina. And to think 
that I have been for something in the re- 
alization of your projects ; 
yourse lf that you now speak, Francisco, is 


itnot? It is your plan that you h: We 
unfolded, in the words you have just 
spoken To think that I, a poor, weak, 


ignorant woman, haye assisted you in as- 
eending the steps of so high a fortune? 
What a consolation for a humble person 
like me, who never thought of, in the ser- 
vices she bestowed upon you, but one 
thing, her love for you ¢ 

‘And who never will part from me, | 
bes replied the Father, 
gratitude and affection will 
posom of a man beat. 

And, in thus saying, the Father made 
agesture as if to attract the Signora 
towards him. But repelling his 
hand, recoiled on the back of the sofa, 
whispering the words, “ And my _ hus- 
band ?” 

In hearing that name, the reminiscence 
of which in such a place, and at such an 
hour, seemed rather ridiculous than sub- 


s long as 


emia the 


she, 


lime. the father could not refrain from 
laughing. bas | 
“[ thought, my dear,” said he, “ that 


you had eutirely | broken with the idea of | 


calling } yourself Signora Savini.” 

«Prue! [ had: put now that my hus- 
band is converted, I do not know if I 
must always entertain the same idea. 
Don’t you think that L ought to follow 
his ex cample ?? 

“Your sentiments are certainly of the 
must honorable kind,” replied the Father, 
and if your husband could hear you, he 
would certainly be both enchanted and 
edified.” added he, with a sneering accent. 


“My husband—there is no danger of 


He is now too much 
who has 


his presence here. 
occupied with Ciceroacchio, 


If that man has} come purposely from Rome, t 


for it is of 


| way to his heart. 
| whea [ might witness on thy 
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his evening, 
to have an interview with him.” 

“ Ciceroacchio!” shouted the F ather, 
with a sound of voice in Which 
was perfectly perceptible, 
you say? 
here, without my knowing it 
that CO ice roacchio i is here and 
tell me?’ added the Father, wit 
illuminated with the furor of vengeance 
*(Juick ! make haste! let me go 

- Where—where—where a 


1 passion 
* Ciceroacchio | 

Ciceroacchio 
You know 
you don’t 
ha glance 


C  sedimaihic ; 


are you go- 
ing? said the Signora, frightened with 
the furious aspect of the Father, whom 
she never saw before in such a state. 
Where are you going, Francisco ?” 
*Where? Don’t ask: I don’t know 


myself.” In saying these words, the Fa- 
ther instinctively placed his hand in his 
gown, and ascertained if his poinard was 
there. 

“Stay,” said the Signora, “stay! It is 
late; Ciceroacchio will be ‘and you 
will lose your time and your steps in a 
vain attempt. 

‘He must die,” said the Father, in a 
lower tone, “he must die; the scoundrel! 
at last his hour has come! The Austri- 
ans are here, the Russians also, and our 
faithful Sanfedesti hold a meeting this 
evening. Heis ours, He cannot escape. 
He is ours!’ shouted the Father, in a 
loud voice, without caring for the reputa- 
tion of the woman with whom he was 
‘He is ours! The Roman chief of the 
Roman rabble is ours! Whatasuceess! 
What a victory! Whatatrophy! For 
twenty years and more to be his enemy, 
and to tind but one hour in that fifth of a 
century—an hour only = grant to ven- 
geance; and to satisfy the thirst of hatred 
which cankers my Oh blessed 
be the hour when my dagger will find its 
Blessed be the moment 
pallid face 
the grin of agony and the sp asm of death. 
Ciceroacchio,” added the Father, in leav- 
pray thy God, ifit be true 
that thou believest in one; pray thy God, 
for L swear upon the Gos} el thy last hour 
has come, and thy end is near at hand. * 


gone, 


ce ym ! 


ing the room, *“ 
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THE CANNIBAL FEAST. 


BY GEORGE B. WALLIS. 


FROM “ARABELLA—A STORY OF THE TEXAS REVOLUTION.” 
’ 

Tue Tonkeways, an Indian tribe of Cannibals in Texas, having captured a straggling journeyman 
printer, are di eribed as making the following disposition of the unfortunate wretch, at a midnight 
feast, in one of those little copses of forest trees, peculiar to some portions 01 the prairies of Texas:— 

Ye Gods, what a stew 

A Cannibal crew 
Were holding their mid-night barbecue ! | He severed the head and the tongue cut loose, 
A circle of savages, painted and bare, | Whichhe placed in the hand of a starved pappoose 
With a single tuft of greasy hair | Scooped out an eye, green, swoollen and raw, 
On the crowns of their heads—ten fiendish souls, Which he place dto his lips as a ripe paw-paw— 
Sate with their hands supporting their souls, Then lifting the scull, as ye lift a bowl, 
With their prisoner broiling upon the coals, He drained the brains tl of igh the eyelet hole, 
And, as they turned him, with taunt and jeer, Then casting the ruined v l away, 
As a school-boy turns a roasting ear, For the head of the printer had served its day, 
They chattered to see the gravy fly, In the neighboring stream it was heard to plash 
Spittering across to a neighbor’s eye. Like the sound of an empty calibash. 
When the body had burnt to a proper erust, His braves, witha relish which seemed to increase 
All in a flame like a Will-o-the-Wisp, Up to their elbows in ashes and grease, 
They carried it out to a spot that was clear, | Sans catsup or condiments, used when we dine 
When wolves and cannibals joined in a cheer! Feasting on steaks, and joints, and chine, 
Their chief with his scalp-knife, then opening the goon dissected the form divine, 

breast, Grinning and grunting like surfeited hogs, 

Extracted the partswhich he thought the best. As they threw the bones at the prairie dogs, ) 
The reeking heart and the smoking maw, Which prowled around, a musical host, 
Which, smiling like Pluto, he banded bis squaw, Drawn to the ground by the scent of the roast | 
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Late Pouirican 
Mian, &c. De- 
LomBARDY, &e. 


AustTRIA IN 1848-9. 
MoveMEnNtTs IN VIENNA, 
TAILS OF CAMPAIGNS IN 


Funti Account or tadE REVOLUTION IN 
Huncary, &e. Hisrorican SKETCHES OF 
rue AustRIAN GOVERNMENT, Xe. By | 


Wituiam H. Strives, late Chargé d’ Affairs 
of the United States at the Court of Vienna. 


Sucu are a few items ofa title page, which 
is the length of an It pretaces two 
goodly volumes, each of some four or five 
hundred pages, which afford reasonable 
space for the varied and interesting subjects 
promised in that title whilst the 
official character and opportunities accessible 
to its author encourage the presumption 


essay. 


page ; 


that his book will convey no small amount of 


useful information to his readers. 

A cursory sufficed, however, to 
assure us, and careful examination has con- 
firmed the conviction that it would be diffi- 
cult to find eight or nine hundred pages 
more superficial, or more speciously and ma- 
liciously intended to subserve reactionary 
prejudice. Mr. W. H. Stiles is, we lament 
tosay, a Democrat. The title of his book 
announces him as a diplomatist, its contents 
shew him to be a Fogy. We have but small 
confidence in diplomatists, as diplomacy has 
hitherto been conducted. For Fogyi ism itis 
known that we have no predelection, but 
when the Fogy and diplomatist are united 
in the same person, we will only trast our 
feelings to say that it constitutes a most 
offensive combination. Many a prejudiced 
but honest Whig would blush both at the 
tendency of these volumes and at its in- 
sidious nature, and we think it only common 
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HUNGARY: 


EN—GORGEY 


justice to that party, and a simple duty to 
our own, to unmask te animus, and expose 
the modus operandi of this pseudo Dem- 
ocrat. 

It was classically said in a classic tongue 
of a great man * What has he touched that 
he has not adorned?” A perusal of the 
book before us irresistibly suggests the inver- 
sion of this laudatory question, and prompts 
the reader to ask in reference to the multi- 
tudinous subjects treated by W. H. Stiles 
‘* What has he touched that he has not mis- 
represented ?” 

We have ascertained that during the 
Hungarian contest. when Kossuth, then 
elect Governor of Hungary, appealed to the 
United States for their mediation through 
Mr. Stiles, that he directly communicated 
this note to the Austrian Government. The 
act in itself was of little consequence. If 
not committed the fact would have become 
known without delay to the cabinet of 
Francis-Joseph through Mr. Schwarz the 
United States Consul-General, notoriously 
and avowedly, we might say, a creature of 
the Austrian Government,—conveniently sal- 
aried by the United States. 

But it proves the spirit in which our rep- 
resentative was acting, and that it is not as 
we should otherwise have imagined, Mr. 
Schwarz speaking through an ignorant, if 
culpably ignorant mouthpie ce; but a willing 
re-actionary recipient of his ideas, pouring 
them forth with that overreaching cunning 
which is so apt to characterise and to frus- 
trate the attempts of malevolent mediocrity. 

Our first impression was to lament that 
the representative of so great a nation should 
not only have been ignorant, but have re- 
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mained thus ignorant with so many oppor- | quently he avowedly derives his information 
tunities of acquiring information. about things passing in the empire he inhabit. 


A more careful examination has unveil-| ed, from foreign newspapers, which, being 
ed to us the true state of the case. Mr. | quoted by Mr. Stiles, in return have quoted 
Stiles belongs to that class of men who ap- 


Mr. Stiles. 
pear to have been with great pains diligent- 


A tone of eee is affected» whose 





ly selected by our administrations, as living | style re minds us of th e recen desc ‘ription of 
apologies of our institutions to European | J: apan in a comic periodical, in which the wri- 
monarchy, by discrediting them through | ter says, with mock gravity—“ Some say the 
pusillanimous subserviency. population of this island is five thousand, 


| others place it at five millions, on which ae. 


hin \ av { ey 24 A - 
: . -ount, we think, we may safely set it dow: 
represent, there is no meanness to which an th : i ade me} _— 
a ] é ty thousand, 
these gentlemen,—more officiously conserv- , 7 J - , 5 1 
. : , | ere only one circumstance, and that 
ative than the conservatives of the Old} - ae Ta fi 7 
ss 58 ' _ | we conceive must have been unintentional— 
W orld—do not resort. Whilst thus deserv- a the prony aid? threadable é 
° . . . . we nean 1e Os and eat arac 
ing the marked reprobation of their fellow I ST Sa haracter 
+s . of the narration—which is likely ce conceal 
countrymen, it is worthy of remark that coos . Dane “ ; 
* 1 the insincerity of this pretence from readers 
they thereby secure only the deserved con- oe . . as 
7 : who, if they could wade through these mor. 
tempt of those they basely strive to con- ; at are 
a ’ : | al nine hundred pages, should be reminded, 
ciliate. ; bet 
2 aes og a a way | that no average can be struck between a true 
An English Tory will tell you in answer “] 
oo ee : = statement and a false one, and that the pass. 
to the great revolutionizing example afford- | - ; ps eg ‘ 
oe eee er-by who should have attempted to recon. 
ed by this country, and so significantly | ~., ° ai ia ae . 
2 ’ : ae ” |cile the conflicting statements of the two 
adduced by the masses of the British people |; . . any eae 
rire ~ +1, | knights disputing about the color of the dou. 
** That every respectable (he means official) | ,)_ 7 : bs me Sphdr"he oe 
nN s 7 ite teams [el if.” ble-faced black and white statue, by asserting 
mericanis more conservative 1an himse | . $ > a a 
3 gett : ‘ ‘bn : ’ | that the figure’s face was grey, would cer. 
ashamer d endeavoring to frame excuses ° . : 
f hie re oD of orng XCUSES | tainly have been more in the wrong than 
yr be Ww F gover!t e . | } 
Mae © oy ea = one, and (as the case turned out) than both 
He will apply with well deserved scorn | y), disputants 
e epithets “6 7 = er, or a ae ee 
a oe ts ¢ i veer ; tuft-hunter, o1 There are two subjects treated of in this 
*K-§ > y 2 oO yur represen- ° . . 
icK-spittle, * aga a faa ; presen- | work to which, as the most important, we 
atives, we bius say, have iailed t ) i and 5 anit ok | ey eS 
tative Y +: sn ? Pay Bays ‘ a to Ri be shall principally advert, viz.—the war in Italy 
0 38 *s a 2 { £ P “Ee j og . . ‘ Be ‘ . : 2 « 
re pe t 1s 1 a true repubdiican ae ~ | and the Hungarian and the Austrian war and 
ae ence rr spirit, as ni r, nt examples | reyolution—on all of which subjects Mr. 
show would nave Commanded even amongst | Stiles expatiates in circumstantial detail. 
those most prejudiced and hostile, a respect 
which servile ministers, chargés and attachés 


To be forgiven for the republicanism they 





Now setting aside the suspicion which ob- 
on — trudes upon us, of wilful ignorance and vol- 
have failed uniformly to secure. untary misrepresentation, we should hardly 

The book before us has evidently been have called him to account for being mis- 
framed by its author to deceive his fellow informed, even though considering his offi- 
citizens on the one hand, by the expression | ¢jq) capacity we might have some right 
of pretended sympathies with the cause of | to expect ‘that he would be adequately 
freedom, whilst on the other calumniating posted as to events of so much importance, 
men and misrepresenting acts, to curry |oeeurring within the sphere of his diplo- 
favor with diplomacies and. courts. matic duties; but we cannot pardon him for 

Mr. Stiles as a Democrat who knows how | attempting to misinform others, and this may 
the tide of public opinion flows will not run = ‘ 
counter to it, but at the same time in an un- 
derhand way, and possibly with an eye to 
future sojourn in foreign capitals, is eager to 
make himself agreeable to absolutism by 
slandering its enemies. 

So much for the spirit in which these 
volumes are conceived; but, running with 
the hare and hunting with the hounds, as 
their author attempts to do, and endeavor- 
ing to sit upon two chairs he falls through, 
on account of the clumsy manner in which 
his task has been accomplished. 








be done, as he has done it, as much by errors 
of omission as of commission, 

A writer affecting to give a ful! account of 
the war and independence, and who should 
omit such facts as Burgoyne’s surrender, the 
battle of Saratoga, or Arnold’s treason, would 
as much mislead an ignorant reader as if he 
reversed these facts of history. 

The best criticism of Mr. Stiles’ account 
of the wars of Italy will be found in the pe- 
rusal of “ The Campaigns of Charles Albert 
and of the Republicans in Italy,” (published 
with maps and plans in the two last nuinbers 
of this Review) and in the comparison of this 





The result of his 'abors is a voluminous 
and hetereogenous ¢ompilation from all kinds | account with his rambling narration. 
of authorities, good, bad, contradictory and Read by the light of tha ut comparison it will 
indifferent, and amongst which not unfre- | appear a mere spiritless and miscellaneous 
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compilation, in which, parrot-like, he repeats 
from correspondents’ letters, Austrian dis- 
patches and unauthenticated pamphlets, ac- 
counts of battles and of marches with all the 
circumstantiality of name and date, and all the 
tedium of detail, but without appreciation of 
the remarkable political features which mark 
this contest, and even without mention or 
perception of the most striking combinations 
or errors which give to it a purely military 
and historic interest. 

As one instance amongst many, we would 


refer our reader back to the rash march of 


Radetzky to relieve Peschiera, (page 203, vol. 
2, No. 9 of this Review,) whereby he h: ward 
a destruction at the hands of Charles A 


| the investment of 
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He was, conseque.tly, taken altogether by sur 
prise, and his lines comp etely turned. 
The Mincio, from Peschiera to Mantua, forms a 


proaches the latte 


r town. 


rer lake as it ap] 
Austrians hs 


ain 


The 
1 the choice of issuin i 
and the Mincio. Ss 
Mantua by the Pied 


imontese a 





side of the 








| difficult task. Accordi Charles Albert had 

x sptata onsiderable distance at Valeggio and 

Volta, leaving merely light and irregular troops to 
watch Mantau. 

tadetzky marched out of Mantua on the 29th, 

at the head of about thirty yusand men. He is 

sued southwest of the lake and the Mincio, routed 


bert—to the neglect of that sovereign to se 


fit by the oce: zky’s failure in 
profiting by this neglect on apsount, of th 
gallant and unexpected resistance made by a 
small body of Neapolitans and Peau at 


Curtatone, and on account of the loss of time 


ision—to Radet 


e 


consequence of which he did not get to Goi- 
to before the Piedmontese, was beaten back 
then—and failed to carry this strategic point 
on the river, and, therefore, to 
chiera the object of his march. 








Of this interesting episode, Mr. Stiles 
makes the following hash 

This fortress, being closely pressed, and un 
ble to hold out more than a few hours, Marshal RR: 
detzky, 0 | by the arrival of Nage ents 
forces, Under the command it Thurn, left Ve 
rona on the ev fthe 27% May, and marcl 
all that night and the next day, on the flanks oftl 


enemy, t 
Piedmontese px 
by afeint attack on the 
thus concealed his march 


direct road the 
ng), having, 
i 


Mantua (as by the 
were too str 
enemy, led them 


rward 
Sitlous 
mis 


towards that fortress 


‘By this maneuvering,’ says the field-marshal, ‘I 
succeeded in throwing my forces rapidly on the ex- 
treme right wing of the enemy; and thus I yes- 
terday (the 29th) passed the Mincio with my army 





the fortress of Mantua.’ 
same day Radetzky further 


ander cover of the 
After this, on the 


suns of 


reports, ‘in order to attack the flanks of our ene- 
my, and to advance with my army into the plain, 
Iwas torced to take the fortified position in the 
neighborhood of Mantua and Curtatone. This 

fienlt task was successfu ly executed; in three 
hours all the lines were taken, and about two 


whom Were one Colo 


thousand among 
ti Nea volitan 


nel, sixty-six officers, one 


pe soners, 


pee 








troops, five cannon, four powder-flasks and one 
flag.’ ; T' e object of Rad shy was tof low up the 
lene of the M o, and to force the enemy, by that 
moveme i leav river, or to fight. AY ictory 
here would have been of the greatest result. The 


enemy had, on the let side of the Mincio, 
means of retreat but by the prolongation of his 
right flank, while he had in his rear the Garda 
Lake, the yet uncaptared fortress of Peschiera, 
aad the high A ps. u Lilethe Austrian army ha id a 
completely-secured line of re treat li Ma 

A more favorable, strategic plan can scarce ra 
conceived. So and rapid had been the 
movements of Radetzky, that it was not until the 
29th, aud after he had passed Mantua, that Charles 
Albert became aware that he had quitted Verona. 


no otuer 


; Ir’ 


secret 


relieve Pes- 


| in advance 
| this position of the parties, an 


| of Savoy. 


| and Milan, and compelle 


s< alen : } 
occasioned by his subsequent hesitation, in | about fifty th 


Mincio on 
le, to divide 


the irregular troops, and moved up the 
its Lombardian side,in order, if 











the Piedmontese, The road from Verona to Cre 
mona traverses the Mincio at the bridge of Goito, 
and then strikes off, straight as an arrow, to the 
village of Gazzoldo. ae road was the line ta 


, his two first lines being 
at Volta. In 

attack was com 
nenced, about 1 o’clock on the 30th, by Radetzky 
on the Piedmontese position. The result is claimed 
as a great victory by the Piedmontese, but the en- 
ragement was but a slighto The Piedmontese, 
usand strong, were commanded by 
, assisted by the King and the Duke 
Bach party retained its ground; but 
the Piedmontese had been turned, and Radetzky 
found himself in the rear of the enemy. Had the 
* eamor se been beaten b &@ piicl b tttle, they 
uld have been cut off from Cremona, Brescia, 
1 to retreat to what was so 


ken up by Charles Alber 


of Goito, and ee reserve 





General! Bav 







lately their advance, viz. the left bank of the Min 
| cio, where they would have been exposed to an 
| attack from Verona and Mantua, provided strong 
| reserves had been lett at these fortresses. It was 
| the intention of Marshal Radetzky to have offered 
the decisive battle at this poi which reason 


| p: 


» threw up barricades and intrenchments; but 
umstances, alt rseen, occurred 
him to change his plans 


ath 


two cire 


and caused | 


Th o ject of Rad ‘tzky,” says Stiles, 


| was to { ollow up the line of the Mincio and 


, and | 


the enemy, by that it, to leave 
the river, or fight.” Further says that 
if possible, to divide the Piedmontese. 


Radetzky 


force movemel 
on he 
it was, 


Now we submit that the object 


was not to follow up the line of the Mincio, 
but that following up or rather ascending the 


right bank of the Mincio was only a means 
of attaining his object, which object was-as 
lain as a pike-staff, namely, to take posses- 
sion of Goito, and the only places of passage 
onthe Mincio, by reaching them before the 
Piedmontese, or by reaching them in greater 
number than the Piedmonte se, and so carrying 


them by foree. Having thus placed the river 


| between him and the Piedmontese army, and 


secured the passages over it, he could have 
marched up the right bank to relieve Peschi- 
era, and the Piedmontese ‘army, which, to 
prevent him, must have fought at the great- 
est disadvantage by endeavoring to pass the 
Mincio. Furthermore, by the success of 
this operation, Charles Albert would have 
been cut off from his lines of communicatien 
ind enclosed by three rivers and the lake in 
a wasted country which he could only have 
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got out of, by passil g these rivers somewhere 
at disadv antage. 

Radetzky’ 5 “object, therefore, Was not to 
make the enemy leave the river or fight. It 
was to get to this passage 0 f the river be are 
him, and as to the presumed alternative desid 
eratum of figh ting, Rade tzky could have se- 


/ ro 
cured that by marching directly out of Vero- 


na without three days of harassing and cir- 
cuitous march. As to his object being to di- 
vide the Piedmontese, we can conceive no 
movement better calculated to induce them 
and permit them to cone entr.te and unite 


* his whole 


strategic 


than the collection of 
force to threaten one 
their rear, 

Ths movement of Radetzky was a rash 
and dangerous one, but which promising 
immense advantages, would have been fitted 
to desperate circumstances. As to the 
‘completely secured line of retreat” of the 
Austrian army “ towards Mantua” if beaten, 
what could have secured their retreat from 
Mantua on Legnano and Verona, but the 
tempestuous weather and inactivity of Charles 
Albert?) With regard to the P 


disp 8 ible 
point npon 


redmontese 


being **exposed to an attack from Verona | 


and Mantua, provided strong reserves had 
been left in those fortresses,”’ 
‘the intention of Marshal Radetzky to have 
offered a decisive battle at this point, for 
which reason he threw up barricades and 
intrenchments.”” What in the 

common sense does the Charge mean? 


What does he mean by * this point?” 
Goito, or Mantua, or Verona, or some place 
between the two? All are suppositions 
equally absurd. At Goito, Radetzky did 
not arrive till 3 o’clock in the afternoon (not 1, 
as Stiles says), andthe last Piedmontese corps 
had been formed in battle at midday: Ra- 
detzky, therefore, had not thrown up in- 
trenchments at Goito. If Mantuaor Verona 
be meant, what possible reason could there 
be for believing that Charles Albert, if he 
got into trouble, would come and attack the 
iotrenchments there thrown up, and in a 
like manner if any intermediate spot be desig- 
nated, how, seeing that Mantua and Verona 
are along days’ march apart; rationally sup- 
pose that he would be insane as - 
come up and break his head against imped 
iments he might so easily avoid? 

We have taken this as a fair 
specimen of the other nonsense which our 
author writes, when attempting to describe 
military operations. 

But it will be remembered that at the 
same time he slurs over the gallant defence 
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passage, 


made at Curtatone by six thousand Neapol- | 


itans and Tuscans, for many hours against 
Radetzky’s whole army, which was not only a 
great military but a remarkable political fact. 


and it being | 


| weight of his official position, a 
the falsehoods 





name of | 


| correspondence is written in Wate: 
| . ‘ 
|or in the Strand. 
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Mr. Stiles, however, candidly cites many 
of his authorities, the ‘“‘ Bulletins of Radet- 
zky,” the Vienna Gazette, the Evening 
Mail, the Morning Ch and the Times 
correspondent. 

We have thus a 
| @ Affaires giving to 


. al 
ronicle, 


United States Chargé 
the world, with the 
echar fe of 
calumnies of the org: 


reaction, 


and 
and 


ins 


of absolutism and 


stamping 


| with his name the misre os ntations and 
| lies of 


Austrian generals and agents, and of 
such men as the J%mes ubaendien M. 
B. Honan, whose son is attach Nea- 
politan legation, and of such papers as the 
Tory Morning Chronicle, whose foreign 
loo Place 


No wonder, therefore, that all his sym- 
pathies shi val d everywhere be with author- 
ity and its dise omfited myrmidons. 

‘+It was to the Austrians a dreadful resol- 
ution,” suys Stiles, speaking of the evacu- 
ation of Milan, **but there was no alterna- 
tive.” 

Speaking of the evacuation of Vienna, he 


says still more fee.ingly : 








The manifestations on the part of t students, 
National Guard, and mob, toward ne came 80 

| threatening that the intimidated ministry issueda 
proclamation revoking the order of t previous 
day tor disarming the students and closing the 
university, and directing the immediate withdrawal 
lof all the regular troops from tl city. The proud 
| Roman legions, stripped of their arms, and almost 
of their clothing, and forced by the Samnites to 
pass under the yoke at the Caudine Iorks, could 
not have felt more chagrin than did those brave 
troops. compelled now, for a third time, to march 
out and leave the city to a party of insolent youths 








and unarmed workmen. 


After telling us of “ unwarrantable attacks 


on the Imperial family,” end mentioning 
with horror **the many new newspapers 
which appeared,” and by means of which 


hly demoralised,” 


the people were *“ thoroug 
and 


he falls into the cant of absolutism 


says: 


1 
+} 1) 


As soon as it became known t hout Europe 


that Austria had joined the progres novement 
ot the times, emissaries from di erent pe rts of the 
Continent, particularly from France and No Chas 
Germany, flocked to Vienna, and, by their acate- 
ness and activity, soon discovered tl lements 
| apon which to base their Operations. ‘I students 
| of the university, ardent, inexp¢ d, and un- 
tiring, became admirable instruments in the hands 
|}of the unprincipled propagandists, whose great 
| effort seemed everywhere to break dowr all gov- 
ernment, destroy all the bonds of society, and to 
| produce, as rapidly as possible, a Pandemonium on 
learth. So artfully did they flatter the vanity, and 


minister to the pride of the inexperienced youths, 
that they found it but an easy task to convince 
them of their fitness to pe rform the first parts in 
the drama before them, and to utter the leading 
voice in the re-organization of the state; and there 
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period, no measure 


was, consequently, from that | 


of the governme nt woich they did not feel them- 
selves called upon to consider, and universally to 


condemn : 
Another element for the 


action of these emis 


saries consist 


ble, in anc ar ind the city. consisting of a large: 


number of vers, or workmen, in the different 
factories W 1 which the faubourgs and neighbor- 
hood of Vienua abound. together with the thou 
| beings that exist in 


crumila ) 








sands of id 1d 
every large . 
tothe Communist principles, di 


proved sources of crea 


among them, | 


ment to the rnm 
* ca ‘ + e 


‘apital, who, becoming easy converts 








The students now began to cultivate a 
he lowest classes of 





cordial intimacy with t 


populatic 


Shocking ! 


* * * + ® 


Decla ywur against the nobility , ele rey, mili 
tary, and court; criticising and censuring what 
ever of character and respectability existed among 
these'classes o; society. they became the flatterers 
ofthe mob; talked to the pro/e a of th 
fights, and of the liberty, equality, and fraternity 
of all clas of society; and, with the breath of 

ior stilled into their minds the poison of 
corruption. Jor the advancement of their pur- 








1 
r sacred 








, il 


adalation 
circulation to 


poses, and to give more extensive 
their baneful influence, numerous clabs were now 
formed. Like that of the Jacobins at Paris, these 
clabs were the rendezvous of all the agitators. 
Here the masses received the first beams of en 
lightenment, and heard for the first time such 
words as liberty and sovere ig nty ot the people ; 
or, rather, were first taught practical definitions of 
those terms ; of thie first, licentiousness; and 
of the second, anarcl 


* t 

The ministry were incapable of any energetic 
interference, and stood by silent andidle 
of such scenes, wit! furt to suppress them, 
and without endeavoring, by other means, to at 
tract attent and allay the excitement of the 
people. N 
order or to | rve the int “ity of 


that 
reny. 
* ok * 


spectators 





* 

A dep tation hs 
part of the domes 
ter, and told him th: 
to communicate th | . Wi 
that he should immediately resign his office. Count 
Fique!m t, si l ¢ ier! yr to insolent in 
traders from his presen an ac t ily justifia 
ble, but which m t reas | ave been 
expected { a veteran general of the 


proceeded i ot 


ing with some resistance on the 


ed access to the minis 





} 
popular tr e | 


have pr i the disple 


Mr. Stiles, in fact, transcribes, and falls 


into all the 
only he { ts 


j irgon of the organs of reaction: 
that they i 
nsistent than himse!f—they 
with 
people, 


: have been in this 
respect moi 
have be 
pression of the 
cations ol despotism, which he has can lidly 
admitted, in his eagerness to swell his vol- 
umes by indiscriminate appropriation and 
quotation, and all this sympathy with 


regard fo the op- 


provo- 


n silent 
and the 








|absolutism, and 


d in the numerous pro tria, or rab | 
| 


| nopoly in trade,” * patror 
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regret at its overthrow, 
comes in his book after pages and paragraphs 
devoted to ** the bureaucratic system,” ** mo- 
age of the church, ’ 
‘* censorship,” ** spy system,” ** examination 
of letters,” and a host of other paternal bless- 
ings. 

Of the very Austrian 
humiliation is so distressing ti 






soldiers whose 
him at Milan, 


ate ehaalaand | he has told us that 


Austrian soldier en- 

a cigar being rudely 
snatched from his lips while quietly promenading 
the streets, he instantly returned and reported at 
the military quarters the circumstance which had 
soldiers, incensed, immediately 
ege that they were 


On the 3d of January, an 


countering such treatment, 


occurred. The 
started forth in squads (some all 
sent out by their commanders), and paraded the 
streets with cigars in their mouths, with a view, 
doubtless, of inducing a repetition of the insult. 
One of these groups had not proceeded far when 
they encountered the mob, and met with the treat- 
ment which they had expected; whereupon, draw 
ing their side-arms (which alone, fortunately, they 
itted to wear) and charging the 
killed eight persons and wounded 





had bes pe 


A 


crowd, they 


about fifty. 


On the authority of an English Tory 
paper, as appears from the foot note—a 
pretty authority for a United States minis- 
ter at the Court of Vienna, to quote about 
Vienna!—he says, speaking of ** The youth of 
the university,”’ and the * owvriers or work- 
men” in the different ‘* fabrics” (qy. manu- 


| factories ?) of the faubourgs and vicinity, 


Who felt not a particle of interest either in the 
who lived to-day on the 
earnings of yesterday, and \ only hope for 
he earnings of t -day, To 


a : 
change which might come must 


government or the country. 





the morrow r¢ 
such a class any 
be for the better, as it could not possibly be for the 
rovernment 


worse. They are the bane of ev¢ 
lar authority, 


to them the restraint of any 1 





1 














however free, insu 1 ; an their every 
effort is aimed at it struction. Like certain 
animals, they are brougl rth by, and can exist 
only in an sphere of dissolution. Their only 
onception of ty is licen ss—the liberty 


h their inclina 
ir only ideas 






a 
to do anything and « 
t 












1s or Inte Sts l 
of justice ( nof property 
—a do comports most admirably with 
their d Adition, for, having nothing in the 
world to co bute, they can only be the gainers 
by the division. Such are t ik and file of the 
Communists of Germany and the Red Republicans 
of France. The leaders (those who figure in their 
clubs and « t the move tl anima! 
ma ar nes in 1 as W politics 
who look u»on tl ret i the work of chance 
society as a ite of sla y; whodeny a Supreme 
J ower in the guida eo s on earth, declare 
religion a scarecrow to fright the vulgar. All 
these men worship o idol, that their own wil 





For the slaughter of Counts Lamberg and 
Latour he is full of sympathy, eulogising 


the ‘loyalty and manly spirit” of the latter, 
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hough Lamberg was treasonably and sur- 
reptitiously entering Pesth to attempt a 
coup d’etat, and though Latour, as was af- 
terwards proven in the intercepted corres- 
pondence, when made public, was uncon- 
stitutionally and treacherously sending Jel- 
lachic the aid he solemnly denied; he is 
filled with horror at their assassins, and 
delighted with the punishment even of the 
fellow —* of such wretches; but 
he has no pity fur the eight killed and fifty 
wounded at Milan, and of the hundreds 
butchered at Vienna at Winddischgratz; he 
only diplomatically remarks that “the gal- 
lantry of the Imperial troops might have 
been displayed with more unalloyed glory.” 

We now turn to Mr. Stiles’ narration of 
the Hungarian war and revolution. 

There has never been a contest of anything 
like equal magnitude, or which had excited 
one-tenth part as much interest, which has 
remained so little known. Not only do both 
sympathisers and opponents of the Hun- 
garian cause ignore the main features of the 
struggle, but its actual skeleton outline is 
unknown. Of this want of knowledge the 
chief cause is, that of all the books written 
on the subject, we know but one, which 
gives an intelligible account of the whole 
war, and this pamphlet is so concentrated 
as to be meagre of all details, and almost 
literally what its title purports, a condensa- 
tion of facts and figures. 

All the preceding books, which would fill | 
the shelf of a small library, afford only partial 
and fragmentary information, or a tissue of 
romance and misrepresentation, which make 
confusion worse confounded. 

The reasons of this deficiency are easy to 
assign. The Hungarian contest lasting only 
eleven months was almost unprecedentedly 
fruitful in events, developed on a theatre so 
extensive, that the majority of the actors in it 
had no time or opportunity to learn what 
passed beyond their own immediate ephere of 
action. Besides this there was a small party 
of officers, the immediate creatures of Gér- 
gey, his accomplices in the attempt to estab- 
lish a military despotism, if not his subse- 
quent treason to the country, who industri- 
ously circalated the specious falsehoods by 
which he endeavored to work out his aims. 
Hungary by its geographical position was so 
isolated from the west that it was an average 
of six weeks before any intelligence could 
penetrate to western Europe, which was 
driven to depend for its inforrnation on Aus- 
trian bulletins or on the London Times. The 
London Times, the organ of the middle and 
monied cl: ISses, and of free-trade principles | 


in England, was then and is now the organ | 


of contine ntal absolutism, having been 
lected and gained over by the despotic pow- 
ers on account of its home influence and ex- 


8e- 
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alone was permitted to have correspondents 


tensive circulation. The Times 





on the Hungarian frontier and in Austrian 
ily, and of these three were proven to be 
os sin the Austrian police, one an ex. 
teacher in Metternich’s family, and a fifth the 
father of a Neapolitan aliaché. 

‘he few men enabled by their position to 
take a bird’s-eye view had either no leisure 
to write, were unwilling to impart the infor. 
mation they possessed or willing only par. 
tially to communicate it. 

In the meanwhile, as all eyes were turned 
with hope, interest and surprise towards Han. 
gary, the demands of intense curiosity were 
met by conjecture, by draughts on the ima. 
gination and by endeavours to weave into 
plausible connexion the thousand idle and 
contradictory rumours penetrating through 
the Austrian cordon—all reiterated into a 
currency and acquiring assumed authe nticity 
through uncontradicted repetition. 


The first book was Madame Pulzky’s, with 
an historic introduction by her husband—an 
excellent work as regarded the first phase of 
revolution, the condition of Hungary pre- 
vious to the'w ar, but written and published be- 
fore authentic details respecting it were ae- 
cessible. The next was Max Schlessinger’s, 
written in London under the same disadvan. 
tage, and entirely erroneous as to the main 
features of the great military drama, but con 
taining many truthful passages mixed up with 
mueh romance. For instance, Schlessinger 
gives an account of Guyon’s penetrating to 
Comorn and gives circumstantial details of 
his appearing in the disguise of a Jew ped- 
lar, whereas, in fact, Guyon, after great diffi. 
culty, cut his way into Comorn at the head 
of a small body of horse, after surprising and 
overpowering two pickets of the investing 
army. Next appeared books by General 
Klapka and by Mr. Teft. General Klapka, 
who had been partially mixed up with Gér- 


gey’s party and who, after a gallant sortie 
from Comorn, unwarrantably gave up that 
fortress, wrote chiefly to excuse the act— 


knew little of what passed beyond his own 





| 


sphere of observation and wrote fr: ther for 
the purpose of misleading than of guiding 
public opinion with regard to many occut- 
rences that passed within it. 

Mr. Teft, whose book shows great res arch 
and contains highly valuable and authentic 
information with regard to the state of Hun- 
gary, and with respect to the merits of the 
Hungarian question, breaks down in an im- 
possible attempt to describe the military op- 
erations on the published evid nce en @X- 
isting, by reconciling its discrepancies and 


endeavoring to weave into a connected whole 
| the mis-statements and absurdities with which 

he had to deal. It was of little consequence 
| after this that he should have neglee ted all 
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mention of the battle of Temeswar, the de- 
termining fatt on which the final issue of the 
conflict hinged. 

The best, or rather least erroneous, dave 
in refe rence to military operations, was Pra- 


gay’s Hung: arian Struggle for Freedom. But | 
any respects a meritorious pa- | 
| their absurdities and errors, 


Pragay, in m 
triot, was an olheer of very little military ca- 


pacity, an: d very incomplet tely informed, who 


wrote a book in the Unit ed States, because 


he was called upon to do so. His evidence 


is entitled to some weight in as far as he de- 
} 


scribes events which he personally witnessed, | 


bat wherever he narrates on hearsay he falls 
into the errors natural to a subordinate con- 
nected with a corps kept purposely ignorant 
of certain facts and designedly deceived re- 
specting others. 

Pragay, Klapka and Schlessinger speak in 
general terms of the masterly marehes and 
maneuvres of Gorgey, both when in the se- 
cond invasion he retired into the mountain 

region of northern Hungary, and when in 
the third invasion he was retreating before 
the Russian behind the Theiss. 

In judging of military operations this 
sweeping criticism or approbation should ne- 
ver be accepted without following the marches 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| more severely than by 


| number from oe writer. 
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r a comp ATisOr 1 

e of events 
article in this 
We shall now 
court of Aus- 
he has quoted or 

iave cited all 
and woven them, 
by the interspersion of his comments into a 
narrative so confusedly “ without head or 
tail” that there is on ly a compound adjective 
in our language, by which we might charac- 
terize it, if we dared venture on a word we 
doubt of finding in Webster—and call it 
‘cock-and-a-bull.” Let us add that he con- 
tradictorily winds up, after fawning on the 
remarkable man whose dispraise is such 
sweet music in all absolutist ears, by a sort 
of spiteful stab in the back, which all the 
courts in Europe and a few of the Whigs at 
Washington will appreciate. 

The first connected and intelligible account 
of the campaigns in Hungary, and therefore 
of the Hungarian contest generally, which 
cannot be understood without appreciating 
the military operations in that country, is con- 
tained in a pamphlet entitled 

The Past and Future o of Hungary : : 


invitin 
of its statements with the out 
we are about to extractin the 
dismiss the late chargé at 
tria with the remark, tl 

stolen from all the authors ' 


being 


map in hand, and in the precited instances if | Facts, Dates and Figures illustrative of the 
we do so we are led irresistibly to the con- | 
clusion that the movements in question were | 


s0 disastrous and so badly conducted, 
as Girgey was concerned, as to fill us with 
surprise, until we learn that in the first case, 


having failedin the attempt at military dic- 


> i 
as far | 


tatorship, his probable object was to lay down | 


his arms, and that in the second he was ma- 
neuvring to fill his compact of surrendering 


to the Russians. 


The military and political features of the | 
| Spanish commanders-in-chief, destroying six- 


war are only partially narrated in the speech- 
es of Kossuth 1, and the se de sultorily scatter. 
ed through many hundred orations. It did 
not, in one sense, per 


haps, befit him to utter | 


the whole truth, even if he had comprehend. | 


ed thatthe. most interesting portions of it 
were not understood, (which he never seems 


to have done ;) and yet in another point of 


view we think it would have been better if 
he had done so, even though it had been 
deemed unbecoming in him to say and to 
prove that in this contest, for various reasons, 
the Hungarians owed very little to military 
talent and not much to their officers as a bo- 
dy, but that the meenepeia le marvels of = 
struggle were owing o the spirit and coura: 
of the m: isses, and to ae own ant - 
energy, which nearly achieved success 
Which in some measure he partially compro- 
mised by some acts of weakness and by some 
errors, 

As to the account of the war in Hungary 
by Mr. oar (like that which he has given 
of the wa 


cenius 


th il 


Past Struggle and Future Prospects, by C. 
I. He nning sen, author of ‘* Twelve Months 
Campaign with Zumalacarregui,” “ Revela- 
tions of Russia,” Se. 

The author of this pamphlet was introduced 
to public notice some years ago, by his con- 
nexion with the Basque General, with whom 
he fought uw til his death, through the mem- 


morable campaign in which that chief, com- 
mencing with 800 insurgents, $1000 and 


fourteen horses, succeeded in defeating five 
ty thousand men and capturing forts with 
mortars cast out of old copper kettles, and 
progressing in an uninterruy ited tide of suc- 
cess till killed be fore Bilba 

In 1844 our author enter ol the field ano- 
nymously against the Russian despotism by 
publishing a book tevelations of 
Russia,” which has been tra nslat ed into most 
Europe an languages, followed by the “ White 


call d 


Slave,” Eastern Europe” and other works, 
of which the auimees ship was “until recently 
| studiously concealed, on which account they 


in Italy) we cannot criticise it | cause of progress when it is cor 


were Vi ariously attribu ted to David Urquhart 


and to Smythe, formerly under Secretary of 
State, and the author of Historic Fancies. 
The author of Revelatio of Russia, to- 
gether with David Urquhart, during many 
yeara, successfully combatted the influence 
of Russia and of the absolutisms of Europe 


on publie opinion by unmasking the true con- 
heir rule, 


dition of the pop ulations under t 
and this was in itself no little service to the 
isidered that 
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there has been, for twenty years, a depart- 
ment of the secret police in St. Petersburg, 
instituted “to direct public opinion in for- 
eign countries,” and whose efforts, aided by 
unlimited secret service funds, were princi- 
pally directed to misinform the public of this 
country, of France and of Great Britain. 


In the Hungarian contest, Mr. H. was ap.- | 


pointed civi] and military commissary of the 


Diet to carry out to the last the defence of | 


Comorn. He was actively employed by Kos- 
suth in negotiating with the Porte and the 
Oriental populations, and acted as Secretary 
to the Governor of Hungary. 

From his position he may therefore be pre- 


sumed to have a thorough acquaintance with 
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for not co-operating with Guyon (whom some 
of these authorities neglect to, name.) and 
nits that allowed him to fight this de. 
ction with reeruits. 

here reprint as much as o 
will pe rmit of the ex 
the case of Hungary 
luded, interspersi ; 





jad he 

cisive £ 
We shall , 
ve shall {f space 

statement of 

we have al. 

on) : 

g with those extracts from 


yt densed 
which 


to 


Gorgey which bear immediately upon the 
question, commencing with— 
| HUNGARY AND THE RACES INHAB. 
} ITING IT. 
Thi Maeyars dy ne thy sam pr Dp ‘tion to the 
other races, as the Ax glo-Sazons, tn the United 


States, to the remai 





“ : 
wder of the population. 


the subject he treats of, and has thrown to- | 


gether some startling facts and figures rather | 
than | 


the material and frame-work of a book 
entitled to that name, and published 
pamphlet form in Ohio. 


In making his statements the writer speaks | 


with a confidence which all our information 
onthe subject shews to be well founded. 
His account of military movements and 
marches are circumstantially illustrated by 
diagrams and tracks upon the map ; ; and read 


by the light of these condensed chapters all | 


the incidents which appeared contradictory 
and confused before become 
plain. 

There was only this drawback, that the 
author of these sixty or eighty pages was di- 
rectly at variance with all the voluminous 
writers, as to who had still further tangled in 
endeavoring to uuweave the complicated web 
before. 

Either he was wrong or those preceding 
him as to important military facts on which 
Kossuth’s vindication, the chances of a 
cause and the Hungarian commander’s tre 
chery reposed, but “the subseq juent public ica 
tion of Arthur Gérgey’s memoirs’ 
rest this question. 

Gorgey in his attempted vndlestion makes 
many false representations, and 


sets 


7 » 
aneces ve 


tives which, so far from explaining, would, if | 
true, only render his conduct incomprehensi- | 


ble and inconsiste nt; but as to military 
marches and maneevres, his book is th 
condemnation of the writers we have 
sured and the full confirmation of t 
ments made by the author of the 
Future of Hungary.” 

Gérgey does not pretend to the masterly 
mancevres attributed to him either in 
cond invasion when he retired into ios ern 
Hungary, or in the third when retre: 
fore Paskiewitch; and he does not ed 
to have fought and won the 
makes ridiculous 


cene- 


ile Stale 





* Past and 


al 
Luc BC- 


if be- 


iszko, though he 


*“My Life and Acts in Hai 


Girgey 


gary, by 


intelligible and | 


at | 


e utter 


battle of Bran- | 


€XCuses | 


Arthur | 


Hv NGARY is a countr y about thi ree hundred and 
twenty 1 niles in bread th, from north to south, and 
some five hur ed fri its eastern to its stern 
extremity. It is counpeted to comprise ab it one 


} 
ng 


hundred and twenty thousand square miles, bei: 





rather larger than Great Britain and Ireland, and 
extending o ve r about the same area as the states 
| of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. It is nata- 
rally iuiael d and defended, on the north and east, 
by the Carpathian mountains, and on the south by 
| the Danube and the Save, a tributary river. The 
| Danube, and the Theiss wkich flows into it, tra 
verse the great central plains of Hungar The 
northern section of the country is mountainous, and 


, it will be 


Transylvania, a mountainous province 
is literally 


perceived by reference to map No. 1, 
fenced in ny a wall of mountains. 





























Clima fertility of soil, irrigati n, v sri 2 of sar 

| face, an d mineral wealth, render this region, nata- 

| rally, the most favored on the contine nt ¢ of Europe 
lts great arterial rivers, level plains, and mountain 
hains, traversed by streams, invite steam naviga- 
tion and the construction of railroads and canals. 
Every variety of European product, froin wheat 
and rye to m = nd rice, are produced in great 
uxuriance; id Hun; "y has no rival on the con- 
fuead tax tas tat ses tle, and toba west 
ward of the Rhine fany wh wines 

To Europe, it is wl » most fraitf arts of 

the great valley of the issippi are to the North 
American continent. 

This territory is inhabited by about fifteen mil- 
| lions of inhabitants. Of these seven mil 
lions, or nearly hal! belong to th gyar race, the 
| remainder being made up of 8! wacks, Ruthenians 

Serbians. Croats, Sclavonians, W allacks, Germans, 
Jews, Gipsies, Greeks, and Armenians None of 
these other nationalities number individ y over 
two millions and three-quarters ; so y amount 
to afew thousand, and they al om each 
other in origin, language, babits, or ré } 

Many attempts have been made by the Austrian 
| rl nt ts partizans to misrepresent 
| these facts ber the Magyars has, tor 
| instance, bee: 7 given as 5,400,000. ; It isa 
| common practice also in enumerating the different 
| races, to place the Magyars on one side, and to 

sum up the Sze ratl i Ma ryal 
than the Magyars thems t ler 
of the population. This can only be « itoa 
census for the purpose of establishing the relative 
numbers of the white and colored population in the 
| United States, and which should re port the wl tes 
| at so many, the blacks at so many, and the popula 
| tion of Ohio or Pennsylvania, at so many more 
from whence an ignorant reader in Europe would 
| naturaily deduce that the per ple ol Pennsylv ania 
| or Ohio were not white. Secondly, the Slovacks, 
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Croats, Ruthenians, Serbs and Sclavonians are 
spoken of col ctively as Sclaves or Sclavc nians 
and computed co lectively at ive millions, as if they 
constitued one people. Now, for this there 

other foundation than the fact of their belonging, in 
common, to the Sclavonic family W ith very few 
exceptions, the European nations may be divided 
at isto say. the Ger 





is ho 





into three great families ; th 
manic, the Latin, and Sclavonic. The English, 
Germans Danes. Gwies, .Norwe 

Datch, and Flemings belong, for instance, to th 
Germanic family. The French, Italians, Spaniards 
Portuguese, and Wallachians, to the Latin family 


The Poles, ; 
Croats, Bohemians, Bulgarians, Bosniaks, and Mon 


Swedes, ians 


Russians, Cossacks, Slovacks, Serbians 
tenegrins to the Sclavonie families. 

It does not follow that the members of eacl 
family should have much, or, in some cases, any 
affinity beyond that of language ; and this affinity, 
although decided, is not sufficient to render them 
intelligible to one another For instance, an En 
glishman, or American, cannot understand a Ger 
man; an Italian cannot understand a German; an 
Italian cannot understand a Frenchman, nor a 
Hungarian Slovack a Hungarian Serb. The pro 
yerbial hatred of a Pole to a Russian, and of a 








Spaniard to a Frenchman, affords a popularly recog 
: a 

nized exemplihcation of the failure of a mere as 

securing harmony be 


similation of language in 
tween the individual nations classitied in one fam 
ily, So it is with the Sclavonic races inhabiting 
Hungary. The Slovacks, for instance, are fre quent} 
Catholic or Protestant, and adhere closely to the 
Magvars. When a Slovack is well to do in the 
world, be brings his children up to learn the Mag 
yar tongue, and calls himself a Magyar 

“ The returns of the census for 1850, made by the 
Austrian government, gave eight millions of Mag 
yars for Hungary: and it was not, as originally 
proposed, made over again, because it was feared 
that instead of eight, nine mill 
result. The fact was. that the Slovaks set them 
selves down as Magyars. The Ruthenians, alittle 
Russian or Cossack race, belong to the United 
Greek rite ; that is to say, to a sect of the Greek 
Church, who pern it their priests to marry, and use 


leavened bread and wine tor the celebration of the 


ions would be tl 





mass, but who recognize and are recognized by the 
Pope of Rome. Th belong to the 
which the Emy 1olas so barbarously perse 
cuted in the provinces of Russian Poland. The 
Croatians, who will not fraternize with either of 
these branches, and with whom these branches 
will not fraternize, are very bigotted Roman Ca 
tholics, in whose country no Protestant is ever a 

lowed to settle or hold pro] The Serbians 
and Sclavonians—the latter, s¢ 


: of that namé 


same sect 





eror i 





ing a province are most members 


of the pure *h, and, as such, look with 





Greek Chur 








great aversion on their Croatian neighbors. The 
Wallacks appertain to the pure Greek Church, but 
belong to the Latin family, their lan wre bei 








corruptic 1 of the Italian, ar ny Scla 
vonian tongue than the Eng! k 
Magyars and Szeklers . se 0,000 
Slovacks and Ruthenians . 2.500.000 to 3.000.000 
Serbians ies Oe ad” are GO00.000 
Croats and Sclavonians ° S00.000 
Wallacks . Ae ipl, ee. il 


SE ee 1 000,000 
Jews, Gipsies, Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, and All 


banians . .. « 900,00 


It will be observed that the Magyar race is not 


only—ev en accor il to the 


Austrian cebsus—more 


numerous than any other, but more nume 
all the Sclavonic rac 
The M ary r 


predominate an element in Hungary as the Anglo 


rous than 


8s put together. 





race, In fact, constitutes quite as 





Saxon in the states of the American Union, if ade 
duction of the French, Germans, Celts, I idians, &ec 
be made 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
MAGYARS. 


THE 


The Magyars for a centu a half bulwark 
of Christe nde m against the J Their King 
being killed in batth ect the { sf Em erors, 
on condition of maintaining the C titution 


Bad faith of the Emperors, enc nts on the 


liberties « f the Mae 7s and £ per Sécu- 
tion rouse champions } $ ? drive the 
Austrians out of Hungary. The House of Haps- 


ypealing to Hunga a and 


; 


need 





agai oppres sing i 
to the Ger 
1s its lan 
rua any resemblance whate. t their idiom 
The Magyars are an Asiatic people, isolated in the 
heart of Europe, but without kindred 
among the Tur or among the Basques, inhabit- 
ing the Western Pyrenees, and isolated 
strange races like th 
militude of lang 
the Basques, is alledged to cor 
is a further coincidence that 
Magyars have been distinguishes 


THis Magyar race bears no rela 


manic, Latin, or Sclavonic families, nor he 


iace 


unless it be 





among 
Turks si- 
with 
ectthem. If so, it 
both Basques and 
i by a jealous ad- 


themselves; with the 


lage, seems to connect, and, 








herence to the princi, le of k sell-zovernment, 
and that that one people has made, against over 
helming numbers, in a mounta mn, the other 





the most remarkable stand re- 





ID ay 
corded in our times. 


The Magy 


in country, 


, their origin 
either to the Huns, one of the great | redatory na- 
Reman Empire in its de- 
cline, or to be descended from a conquering tribe of 
that people, which afterwards, under Arpad, immi- 
grated into Euro 


The Magyars fr: 


ars are supposed to owe 





tions who over-run the 








med for themselves a constitu- 
tion about the same period that the English Barons 
extorted the Magna Charta from King John, and 
from that period have always oyed, watchfally 
suarded or courageously detended acertain amount 
of practical self-government 
As an independent Kingdom, Hungary, for more 
than a centary and a half was the bulwark of Chris 
tendom against the That is 











to say that, out of a en battles won by the Chris- 
tians against the M men, ¢ t were fought by 
the Hangarians, and that the toric honors, justly 
paid to the Polish King Sobeiski, for once saving 


were due to 
1 and seventy 


surope trom a lurkish loroad 


yars during one bal 














From the battle of Kossova i 389, where the 
Hungarians first came in « tact with the Otto 
mans, to the fatal field of Mobacz, one Turkish Sal 
tan and two Hungarian Kings perished in battle, 
ln the tierce Wars waged, aiterni and With va- 
rying success, on Turkish or Hu 1 territory 

iz Sigismund, Hunnia h s Corvinus, 
] il Kin s, and Bat ry, th I oes ol these con 
licts, s ce Li sistir tl Ma mmedan in 
roa to D Se Eur ! 1 molestation. 

Even after King Louis fell h the flower of his 

lity, at Mohacz, against yman the Magnifi 

nt, the Turkish armies we v d to evacuate 
the country. It was only after the Hungarians had 
l 27, in consequt ‘e of this antoward event, 
elected : r King the Emperor Ferdinand of 
Austria her-in-law of K y Louis, who had 
died without male issue, that Hungary fell, wholly 
partia , under Ottoman rule or protectorate for 


ye hundred and filty years 









































































Ferdinand the First, of H pst yurge 
Germany, was elected King of H ingary in 1: 





>0 his respecting the rights an i prtvtien 
of It was not antil 1687 thatthe cr 

f Hungar: made hereditary in me male line 
of the House of Hapsburg, and it was not until the 


reign of Charles the VL, in 1 that the 
ession was conceded, and shortly afte: 
he person of Maria Theresa. 

wn of Hungary had, ther 
ferred by free choice on the Princes of the House of 
Hapsburg, who stood in the same relation to it 
the absolute sovereigns of Hanover to the throne of 
ional England. These princes, though 
Emperors of Germany, and alterwards styled Em- 
perors of Austria, were never recognised but as 
Kings of Hungary. 

From the period of this unhappy choice to the 
present, during nearly three hundred years, the 
history of Hungary has been one continued series 
of pe rfidious attempts s on the part of the perjured 
sovereigns of Austria to ravish or to filch, by force 
or fraad, the civil and religious liberties of their 
Hungarian subjects, on whose part is presented, on 
the other band, a picture of credulity and forgive 
ness, which only the spirited nature of their resist- 
ance to oppression and encroachment has redeemed. 

It has been said already that Hungary, which, 
before the election of the House of Hapsbarg, knew 
how to protect its soil from Turkish invasion, re- 
mained after that event, for more than a century 
and a half, wholly or chiefly in possession of the 
Turks. h 

The fact was that the persecution of Austria and 
its Machiavelian policy not only neutralised the 
power of the nation by dividing it, but drove its 
patriots to seek, underthe more tolerant protector- 
ate of Turkey, that religious liberty, and the free 
exercise of those civil rights which the Austrian 
rule was unceasingly exerted to subvert 


ixod, 









fore, been con 
as 


constitat 








t leaders who arose to assert those 
fal in 


The insurgen 
liberties were 
tria to withdr 





obliging 


Aus- 


season, her 


usually success 


aw, Until @ more 





pretensions, and the nation, or at least a large por 
tion of it 1ed again to its allegiance whenever 
this pressure was removed. Some of these lead 


ers carried their arms victoriously into the heredi 
tary states of Austria, some of them expelled the 
Austrians from the country and kept 
it, or parts of it, during the whole term of their nat- 
ural lives Otl iers died i‘ exile or upon the field, 
but the name of all have been handed down to pop- 
ular veneration. 

It is worthy of remark, that they were indiffer- 
ently Catholics or Protesta various 
times, the straggle for liberty of conscience against 
the porsecuti m of Austria, one of whose princes 
Ferdinand the Second, sold two handred and fifty 
Protestant clergymen for fifty dollars e: to the 
Neapolitan galleys, whence they were ransomed 
by the great Datch Admiral, De Ruyter. 

Moses Szekeli swept the Austrians be 
in Transylvania till slain in battle by the 
mercenaries which Austria had hired. 

Botskay, after in vain pleading at the Austrian 
court. drove the Austrians out of Hungary, and re 
tained possession till his death. 


possessio nol 


1 } 
nts who led, 














fore him 
Tarkish 


Bethien Gabor took Pressburg by assault, at- 
tacked the Austrians on their own territ ry, and 
compelled the Emperor to sign a treaty with him 
for twenty years. 

Leopold the First, having attempted to reign as 





an absolute sovereign in Hangary, Emeric 
pushed on to the gates of Vienna, obliged the 
peror to retract his protensi ns, and was fi 
down only by a aid of John Sobe 

Subse: juentl; 


Em- 
ially pat 
iski 

the occasion of a fresh 
B rancis Leopold Rakoczy 
from Hungary, till the Duke 


, In 1703, on 
il 
Austria 


religious pers¢ 
expelled the 


female 





okolyi 


anaes of | of Marlboron 
,on 
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rh’s victories, having left 
| her disposable and many auxilliary 
ion Was seppressed, and 


Rako 


and was buried 


all 


the in- 


Austria 
forces 
like Tokolyj 
exile up rua , 
in the cemetery 





surrect 


} 
nig 
I irkish 


Pera, 


‘essor, 





prece 


erouad 





whence his tomb still overlooks the Bosphorus, 
Forgiving and loy a when an appeal to their 
fidelity or loyalty was made, as spirited in resist. 





ing an infring heir privileges, th Huneg. 
rians were ev ited by the House of Haps 
bargh, in its y concessions which were 
always perjuriously and angratefully revoked whep 
the nece cae of the hour kad Pp yassed aw a 





when d 


d Maria 


threw 


Theresa, 


The celebrate 
the last extremity, 





ven to 
lf, with her infant 


herse 


son, into the arms of her Hungarian subjects, who 
re-established her fortunes, and that son, the Em. 
peror Joseph the Second, afterwards repaid them 
by endeavoring to overturn their constitution, til] 
forced by the revolted Hungarians to desist. From 
that time forward, until] 1848, the House of Austria 


of force, to adopt, persever. 


of intrigue and 


abandoned the policy 
ingly, the more successful policy 

fraud, by which the progress of the nation was im 
peded and many of its rights insidiously filched 
away. 






NOBILITY AND § 
CASTE, NOT OF 


SERFDOM MATTERS OF 
RACE, 


Russian 
in Poland 


Nobles only any share in repre sentation 
es. Peasantry cee 
i slate f f s¢ rfdor H 





pe asants, sia 




















wn a stringe tngarian 

peasants in amitigz ited form of serfa ’ I lusory 

nature of pretended laws by Ri wssia and Austria 
for the ir relief—R £ opposiul tion to t Ley 
patwn. 

Previous to 1848, the population of Hangary 
consisted of half a million of nobles Ul these no 
bles a few hundred families were magnates, with 
princely fortunes and peculiar priv es; the 

thers were ratl freemen, in the ¢ nent of 
political rights, denied to other classes of the com 
munity, than nobles 

Of the naining inhabitants a larg: porticn 
vere serfs, but ser{s in a very milizated form of 
serfdom. 

The term ‘f has been } juently n ipplied. 
In Russia, for tance, the great bulk of the popu: 





lation are s/aves, and not serfs, although it has cost 
Russian diplomacy ‘reat expenaiture and pains to 
vet the term of serf, instead of slave, adopted or 
applied to her peasantry in foreign countries, The 
Russian peasant, and in the same manner the pea 
sant of Russian Poland could, in fact, a few years 


back, be sold without any reference to » estate 
to which he bel nged, ind tl igh aukas is been 
since issued prohibiting their sale without the es 


tate to whicl h practically, a 
» part of 
his pur 

imagi 


the master 


they are attached, yet, 
» be n to the most rem 
wit 


slaveis sold t take 
the haser receiving 


lew W 


the par 
I 


empire, 
chase the conve orthless or 
nary a 
has, only in certain | 
‘the right to « 





‘res to « By 


remote [rom a pounce 


station, » his slave, male or fe- 





male, but for a tew shillings the poli wo are 
bound to punish on his demand, will inflict 
any number of tl hes. 
in Austrian Pi vise call Galicia, the 
peasantry are in a stringent state of serfdom. A 
law, Rane as a I st of the laws of d spotism 
| humane in their tendency—the celebrated urbart 
em of Maria Theresa—has long since nominally 
detached him from the soil, and given him the priv- 
ilege of going where he pleases whenever has 





of forced labor he owes his mas- 


paid up the debt 





d all 


his 
Kish 


era, 


heir 
sist. 
ira. 
ips- 
ere 


rn 
id 
i 
y 


a 
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bliged to give, 
ag days la 


to his master, 


ter. But as the Galician ss 
besides oth er due 
bor as rents al me fifteen acres of 
and as these dé ays may be chosen by that master 

1 harvest tim it follows that the 
heave indebted to his land- 
xtent no human ind y can liquidate. 


Ss, one hunt Ire 





ip sowing or 
peasant 1s ¢ 
Jord to an e 


bepelegily 
istr 





| 


| 
| 
j 
! 


In Hungary, where a mitigated form of serfdom 
existed, the peas: unt as bound down to the same | 
but with this practical difference, that 


gonditions, I 
the proport! mn of his labor due to the 
ir to say fifty-four days—for thirty 
was such as industry might enable 
in which ca » he was at liberty to 

discretion 

These distinctions were, however, distinctions of 
class an i not of race, Of the half million nobles 
of Hungary, not more than three hundred and fifty 
thousand were Magyars, the remainder belonging 
indiscriminately to the other populations, and not 
only were there ( rerman, Croatians, Wallachian, 
and Serbian landlords, but Magyar peasantry who 
belonge xd to them 

It is true that the Magyars had a larger propor- 
tion of nobles than the other races, but this is natu- 

ral enough accounted for when it is remembered 
that the Serbians and a large proportion of Walla- 
chians were originally fugitives from Turkey, dur- 
ing the contest of their respective nations with that 
country, who came to seek refuge in Hungary, and 
towhom the Magyars would extend rather a pro- 
tective hospitality than political rights. 

It has been t! icy of Russia, and of Austria, 
to uphold the and of serfdom as 
& means of security to their rule, by enabling them 
to play off the interests of the slaves, serfs, slave- 
dwners, and serf landlords reciprocally against each 


“owners and landl 


landlord—that 
acres of land, 
him to perform, 
remove at his 


















s of s] very 





. lords in these countries 
were made the medium through which the govern- 





ment levied men and money on the peasantry, with 
whom their proprietors incurred the chief share of 
the odium attendant on the tax. The interests of 


ime identified with those of th 
ping down the peasantry, and 
llords made any 


or landlor ’ 
y were threatened with a risi 


the pre pri tors be 
government in kes 


the proprictors 
yppress! n, th 


giaves or serfs 

A consciousness of the dangers of the r pos ition, 
and of the hopeless bondage to which it subje l 
them, had long sinee induced the majority of ‘th 
nobles t ehout Russia, Poland, Austrian Poland 
and Hungary to desire to remove themselves from 
this unsatisfactory and perilous position. But both 


resistance to 


ng of the 





the Russian and the Austrian governments, though 
making illusory laws which threw t nus of this 
state of things upon the nobles, ha it all tin 
discouraged or prohibited, and in ev ry instane 
(except that of Hungary, ) effectually frus- 
trated ey npt on the part of the landowner 
WO emancipate their peasantry 

Several Russian provinces—called “ governnients”’ 
in Russ luring the early part of the reign of the 
Emperor Nicholas, who, himself, is at this tim 
proprietor of upwards of sixteen millions of slav 
appertat ivat nai mooted th 
question, but were sternly iden not to meddle in 


such matters 


In Gallicia, or Au Poland, the ent 





ment of the serfs was uot only on the one hand pre- 
vented by Austria on the oth the landlord 
was con linto af ed instrument of extortio 
by being made responsible to the crown for the m 

and money it which his estates were rated, whilst 


d to whom the peasants could 
ared, in their 


agents were appoint 
appeal, so that the gov 


gainst the raj 
I 


rnment app 





eyes, as a protect 
masters. 


In 1845 a revolutionary movement was anticipa- 


icity of their 


; men, 


| millions 


ted on the } urt of the Polis! ution » Which (tw nty 


reconciled to 





nump hae wee r necom 


| its partition between Russ » Prussia, nit Austria, 
| and as it was und tood tha the Gallician nobili- 
ty were likely to join the insurrection, Austria, by 


Jesuits and subordinate agent 


means of 








peasantry against their masté Ihe 1 rm- 
ing and extravagant fictions were imposed on the 

edulity and ignorance of the serfs by salaried 
\ustrian agents. A price was placed upon the 


1 the re- 
thousand 


heads of the nobles, and their families, a 
sult was the mi: if upwards of thre 
women, and children, belonging to that class. 

In Hungary the urbarium of Maria eresa, in 
1764, had brought the serf above the actual level 


f the Gallician serf—that is to ld leave 


ussacre 


ay, h co 





the estate on which he was se l, by paying up 
his debts, but this debt was necessarily influenced 
by the number of days labor which would } xacted 





from him, which amounted to fifty-four—he, mean- 
while, being amenable to limited corporeal punish- 
ment, at the dise ‘retion of his lord. 


But the Diets which Austria, for the sake of ob- 


| taining supplies, was obliged, from time to time, to 


in 1807 and in 1812, had 
boldly remonstrated with t * sovereign, proposed 
in the sessions of 1832-4 and of 1839, the emanci- 
pation of the peasantry. This the cabinet of Vi- 
enna succeeded in preventing, although unable to 
hinder the effectuation of considerable amelioration 
in the condition of that class—such as further limi- 
tation of the power of pani hment, the faculty con- 


call together, and which, 














ceded of commuting body- for a money rent, 
and lastly, that of pm from his lord the 
reehold of the land he oceupied, and therewith his 
enfranchisement from all duties. 

* ; % ‘ ~ * 





AUSTRIA SWEARS 
TION 


EMPEROR OF 
TO THE CONSTITI 


THE 


The House of Hapsburg, threa 1 on all sides 
with rer ution, to conc ale Hung 7 estores its 
ancient constitution—Made use f ect re- 
forms — The E mperor comes nt ) H gary to 

| ‘sanction them and to swear to th istitution 





Ir is frequently asserted that the convalsions 
which shook Ear ype in 1848 wer asioned by 
the French revolation. This r ition, it is true 
zave afresh impetus to the march of events; but 
to alledge that they vinated it, is to make a 
confusion of ca ise an 1 effect, w ch a tew facts 
and dates will rectify. The triamph of liberal 


Switzerland, ion of Sicily, 
tl ranted to Sardinia and Denmark, 
the reforms promised by the Pope, and the agita 
t ig Italy were a itecedent to, and 
mais Phil 


cause in the insurrect 


sonstitutions ¢ 


ton 


mal 


pervaad 
ily operative in, the overt w of L 





| Revolutions in Europe are accelerated by any 
aternal convulsion in | 1ce; but these conval 
sions are as likely to be produced by occurrences 


nd her boundary as to proc them. This 


bevo ur! i 
was the « 1 Hu 1e 8 which had 
obliged the ber Kossuth 
ind eee | id | rressively 





rising wl 





f I 
oO the I 


where the D 





et was sitting 
Kossuth, on the following day, made a memora 


ble speech in the Diet, in which he advised de 
| manding from Austria the constitu ial adminis 
| tration of the finances, and in which reiterated 


that Han 
it desired at 
those re 


| the opinions he had recently e 
gary could not be sure of the reforms 
home, of the constitvtional tenden 
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— ’ 
their resuits, s¢ 


ht 
ub 


iorms or ol 
the m 
Hungarians, 


» long as the sy 

which had the same prince as the 
remained in direct opposition to con 
stitutionalism ; and so long as that privy council, 
which condu i the general administration of the 
monare] remained anti-constitutional in its ele 
ments a endency, and in which he repeated his 
convict hat the prine e who would reform, upon 
a constitutional basis, the beaureaucratic 8) 
of Vienna, reared on the ruins of the liberties of 
‘onstitating the Austrian Empire, would 





nar » 







ic system 









second founder of the House of Hapsbuarg. 
Kossuth’s speech had a profound effect on the 








population of Vienna, amongst which the situation 
of Europe and the expulsion of Louis Philippe 
had occasioned a great fermentation. On the 13th 





ot March, headed by the academic legion, the peo- 
ple marched to the imperial palace and deman- 
ded and pennines the promise of a constitution. 
On the f March. Kossuth, at the head of a 
deputation of Diet, arrived in Vienna to de- 
mand the restoration of a resident Hungarian 
ministry, consisting of Hungarians, devoting them- 
selves exclusively to the management of Hanga- 
rian affairs. This demand was conceded. The 
chief states and cities the House of Austria 
were in a state of declared or incipient revolution. 
Bohemia was on the eve of. insurrection, and a pro- 
found agitation reigned among the Sclavonic pop 
ulation of the empire. On the 16th of 
Viennese had insisted upon having, and had ob- 
tained a written constitution; on the 2lst Metter 
nich was dismissed; on the 18th the insurrection 
broke out 
expelled from Milan with the imperial army; aad 


on the } 







the 










of 












td Co 
capitulation. 
In the midst of this general disintegration of the 
Austrian Empire, the House of Hapsburg, in its 
need, turned, as it had done before, the time of 
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EQUALIZ 
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April 11 848, emanei on of fs 
egualizatiu of ! classes « l9 wr 
Kossuth in the Diet 

| 
THeEse laws, passed by the Hat n Diet, and | 
sanctioned by the Crown thin twenty days of 








iy 
‘ " 


min 
TRAN | 


nsible 


HunGary, 


the concession of a si parate 
istry, EQUALIZED THROUGHOUT 









stem of 


March the | 


in Lombardy ; on the 22d Radetzky was | 


nt Zichy had given up Venice by | 


| present, Hungary has presented a picture, 


in Hungary: 


| SYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, AND CROTIA, ALL CLASgps 
AND ALL RACES BEFORE THE LAW, and—with one 
exception—decreed UNIVERSAL RELIGIOUS ToLER. 


ATION. ot 
man 


law, 


That exception was in favor 
Catholic provinee of Crotia, w 
forbidding Protestants to settle in t! 


Ro- 
former 
coun 


ose 


at 


try, was suffered to remain unaltered 
Lastly, these laws not only pro laimed the 
emancipation of the peasantry from their fendg} 


1 
elevation 


bardens, and their to equality of ciyj] 
and political rights with the first magnates of the 





land, bat they endowed these emancipated serfs 
in perpetuity th the lands, for which former 
their body-service was eXacted, and, at the same 


time, 
out of the national domains. 

These measures, passed by a unanimous 
a Diet of Landlords and of were due 
principally to the ’ of Kos. 
suth, who had labored in this dire ction untiringly 
for years, and who now, pointing to the signs of 
the times, succeeded in pe eae the Hungarian 
representatives magnanimously to make complete, 


provided compensation for ae 7. ndowners 


vote of 
magnates, 
and 


energy eloquence 


by the addition of endowment. that boon of eman- 
| cipation which their security and patriotic duty 


prompted them to concede. By this act two-th Lirds 





of the whole population (except that of the mili- 
tary frontier, where no such body service existed), 
amounting to about one million and three-quarters 
of families, representing between eight and nine 
millions of individuals, were raised from a servile 
condition to the free proprietorship of the soil on 

| which the y had prev iously been settled 

| No political measare in the history of Eu 


ber 


Russia at 


and su 


has been more ieficial 
ful. Austria, even with her 
never dared retract or disturb either this « 


| pation or the distribution, and from that tim 


unmixedly 





back 
manch 
to the 
indor- 
“one, 


the continent of 


tunately unexampled on 














Maria TI iced 1,to the Hungarians, and to secure | Of the most perfect harmony between classes lor. 
their loyalty, hastened to concede to them their | Merly estranged, whilst the magnate, the ble, 
rights. “Kossuth. the man whom Austria had ille- | the bargher, an i the peasant engaged in a common 
gally held in a long and rigorous capt vity, Was | cause, have been since seen aing on the same 
now appealed to by its cabinet to exert his media- | battle-field, side by side, sharing the san plvity 
tive influence, which he did in such a manner as | °F triumph, and ascending the same scatlold. 
afterward enabled him conscientiously to assert in | The Hunga uns have been reproached those 
his celebrated speech at Winchester— | who eek deny these concessiv th granving 

“That, hamble individual as he was, he hadheld | “©™ too tate, under errr i ae 
in his hand the crowns of imperial Aust and | 2a when the war was assum sn untavorayye 
that if that perjared House ‘of H upsbar still aspect. it will be pere ive that these 1 ! abl 
ruled, he could declare b history, which was | *#W5 were passed, not only before tl ’ d be 
his witness, and posterity, which would be his | U0, but several weeks previous to a mesti 
judge, that its’ existence was owing only to his | @!turba AS roms ly tok ro 
forbearan e.” ; | attempt was ever, at any time, mad ard by 

On the 26th of March a separate ministry was | the Executive or Diet to qualify or r m 
agreed to and sayeeied the 30th it was pub | 
lished, and on the 11th of ilthe Emperor Fer- | 
dinand. as rQ neary. and : mpanied bv | 
aoe i Bi Sead Han jad Dyer tatele, of hig | AUSTRIA INCITES RACE AGAINST RACE, 

i | ; 
own free will, into the Hungarian territory, and | a ee 3 4°34 a 
into the midst of the Hungarian Diet, to legalize | 4 ~ a Rogge ante teeBernis basi. i as 
tion, by his approval and acceptance, the eee <<? _ eee are j 
it had passed, and toswear sol-| “CS@#hS) 0 (7! ; : : Ki 
em t constitution pate ep Be ne ne 
pSclavonians ft 





c made ¢ 


la 


tit Ue 





H sin 












Bur the Austrian Cabinet, t r] t 
moment of its need to propitiate the , still 
true to its old habit, immediate]; pre coun 
teract all its concessions on the first fa ble op- 
portenity, as it began t a 
the first langer which pro 
ce eel aati it pt f 

On the 2 that is to say a few days 
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after a separate ministry had been agreed to, the 
Arch Duke Stephen, the Palatine or Imperial Vice- 
; Emperor Ferdinand a letter 
(afterwards intercept xd and published) which con- 
tained the following pa 
‘‘T shall, at present, attempt to bring forward the 
by wl | hope to attain any 

would be 


roy, wrote to the 


age: 


three measu 1 h alone ’ 
result in Hungary. lhe first to 


measure 









withdrs whole armed force from the country, 
and leave it a prey to total devastation ; to look | 
passiv 1 the ders and fire-raisings, and al- | 
go upon the str geles between nobles and peasants.’ 
The letter then proceeds to point out as the 


Lou- 
of the 


Commissioner 


seconil means, the att mpt to influence Count 
is Bathyanyi, and as the third the reeall 
Palatine, and the sending a royal 
“invested with extraordinary powers, and accom- 
| who, after | 


a considera bl military toree, 
Diet hould p oceed to Pesth, 


j 

i 

| 

panied 
government there with a strong | 
| 

| 


dissolving th« 
and carry on the 
hand, as long as 

As the emancipation of the peasantry and equal- | 





there, 
circumstances would permit 


jgation of all classes before the law, rendered it im- 
possible to set class against class, the Austrian 











cabinet lost ne time in setting race against race | 

before it was too late 

Austria possessed two means of operating on the 

ignorance of the Croatian, & lavonian, Serbian | 
and Wallack populations. With the Croatians 
through the agency of the Jesuits and a portion of 
the Koman Catholic clergy: with the o races 
named who belonged to tl ireek Church, through 
the interest of Russia, who had long since cultiva- 
ted an influence with the Greok clergy for purposes 
of its own, but which for the moment it was glad to 
abandon in order to assist Austria to stem the tide 
ban was de 3] tel l by the Aus 


of revolution. Ur ’ 
trian calginct to i the Wallacks against the 
Megyars. Rajacsics, the Greek patri: whom 
ans, and it illegal- 


} 
ren, 


it gained ove 





ly appointed Jellach creature Ban of Crotia. 
and sent to him to intrigue in that province, and with 
the military nies of the frontier, where he en- 
joyed some popularity. ; 


lations had a general impression, 


All these poe] 





or | should s . convictior the same as at the 
present tin ntertained throughout the Austrian 
Linpire that othing can pre ent 1ts8 d $ olu 

Chis belief, eir vanity l ambition, and 

prejudice of ra igainst Magyars, was skill- 
fully turned to account. Some of the Croatians, 
Selavonians and Serbians of Ih ngary were persua- 
ded that the time was come to found upon the ruins 
of the Austrian | mupire, a “clavonic Kmpire, 


which should easily absorb the hitherto dominant 





Magyars, and the sympathies of Turkish Serbia 
Were enlisted in the same cause. Others were told 


Austria would 
under its 
rey wert 


that the House of 
constituted into free 
Rajacsics and the Greek ck 
believe that they could found a theocracy, and Jel- 
ma < 


willingly see them } 
states supremacy. 


encouraged to 


lachich figured as a Sclavonian lil al. Lhe re- 
forms passed by the Hungarian Diet were eithe1 


pare, and the enactment for | 
cited as | 


denied or derided as a 
the diffusion of the Magyar language, was 


aproof that the people intended to root out thei 
nationality and eligion. Above all, no time was 
lost in coming to blows and engaging in civil war, 





Which should embitter prejudice, ar l silence a 
discussion. 


rhe Croatian and Sclavonie frontiers of Turkish 
Bosnia and Serbia, we.» inhabited by the milita 


colonies originally estabiished to protect the bord 
from the inroads of the Turks. 
; The whole population of these colonies was sub- 
jected to a strict military organization. It consis- 
ted, in fact of regiments, with families, cultivating 
lands, 

Of these military colonies Jellachich availed 


| 


517 


himself. He invited over mpathisers and free 
booters from Turkish Serbia l ted an attack 
upon the Magyar vil 

4 glance at map No. 1] | show that the Mag- 
yar population chiefl ts t central portions 
of Hunga whilst other 1 like the Serbians 


and W allac f lo au I ral der of 





















their immigration from Wallachia, or in 
the mountain ranges t they may have 
been originally driven. [| di ‘tribution, as 
marked upon the map, is only eral, not abso- 
lute. <A great, and, in fact, in able admixture 
@Xists throughout the count y, and 1 he same 
manner that there are other races settled in the 
districts where the Magyar preaom sO Vag- 
yar villages are mixed up where the Serbians, Wal- 
lene ns, t Lvonians « tute the majority. 
These M: , like t peo] nong whom 
they li the least cnlightened and most 
prejudiced violent, and the same antipathies 

| existed between them and the Serbians, for in- 
stance, as reciprocally between the Serbians and 
Wallachians. 

\ few massacres by a disorderly soldiery and 
drunken freeboot led to retaliation on the part 
of the Ma ryars, and in a few weeks the whole 
frontier line was in a blaze of civil war and insur- 
rection. 

On the 13th of May Jellac ‘ i a Serbian 
and, on the 15 My { mbly to- 

€ 1 On t lth of J was sol- 
en i L by i and he 
vas vy] i i j traitor 
und a | 

Kossuth, who had b f 
ter of the [lun ian Ca 
Lou bathyanyl pre sided, 
signs of Austria, but was ul! 
try in a due condit 
timidity of Count Bath ( conseryva- 
tives, who, although conv loft hery of 
\ustria, imagined, on ft hand, that she 
W l not venture on an ( ty unless a 

etext were fi hed, w mpt to arm 
h untry would afford ther hand 
the 1 not believe tl } in time, 
In a cond yn to resist 

It wa tl " llth of July that 
the Diet could got ws levy of 
200,000 men, to which t evaded giving 
any sanction 


NGARY 
AGAINST 


SIXTY. 
FIVE 


ST INVASION OF Hi 
VE THOUSAND MEN 
ict 


R 
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T SAND. (See Map No. Ii. 
h crosses the Drave and Hf ngary 
ot } ’ ; } ) r whil 
pe Vices } t the Hun- 
t s—The | elped to 
7 sfar ¢ f ie fy i— 
ny ru egally Up} { 4 Lam- 
rg con / af the H y forces— 
The Diet f ‘the fw f unconsti 
tu aul and himself at } z mpts to 
( y ‘—Lamberg enters Pi killed by 
the pe r J ri r t rh I capital 
Ba yany is coliedg s 7% ein conster 
ition—Koss rga stant Battle of 


Pakhozd and total defeat of Jel 


Own the 9th of September the Emperor refused at 

h ] to the very law ad himself 
posed on the 2d of July, th eroy, to 
uspicion of the Diet; : the same 
day, Jellachich, after reading to | an [mpe- 
rial decree, dated 4th of meptel 0D declared 
him to have ** proved his unalterable fidelity to the 
House of Austria,” crossed the Drave and ad- 
vanced into Hungary. 


the 
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He was joined, as he proceeded, by General Ot- 

, by a regiment of Austrian Cuirassiers, and 

ier Austrian corps and garrisons upon his pas- 
] ] 












with which he advanced, devastating th mob In his pocket was 
| massacreing the Magyar and German | dissolve the Diet,—a prov ling diametrica ly op. 





¢ 


on. Some idea of the conduct of his troops | posed to the constitution ; and evidence was found 
] 


heir auxiliaries may be found from the fact | of his intention to se the citade 






oT ft ida, oceu- 









Ir. For blanque, the British Consul General | by a mixed garrison of Imperial tro ps and 
at Belgrade. in Turkish Serbia, where their plunder al ¢g s, to procl 1im martial law. overawe 
was disposed of, was obliged to complain to the | > capital, and paralyze all defence. 

Prince of Servia of the disgusting spectacle offered destruction of Lamberg by the people wag 





in the market place, where the ear-rings and rings 
of women, st 


er; but if they had not killed him, it wag 
appended to the dissevered ears or | clearly the duty of the Diet to have sentenced and 







i 
- 












encircling the fingers of gory hands, were exhibited | executed him as a traitor and a spy- 

for sale, like fruits culled with the leaf to rend | At this time the camp-fires of Jellachich Were 

them more tempting. | visible from the spires of Buda. Count Bathyanyj 
Jellachich mustered sixty-five thousand men, in- | had retired from Pesth, and Kossuth, al ned 

elusive of his rear guard, numbering twelve thou- by his despairing colleagues, obtained executiyg 

sand, whilst in the whole of Hungary there were only | powers from the Diet for the committee over which 

5000 disposable Hungarian troops, not more than he presided. 

half of whom were in reach of the Diet. That is to On the 29th, Jellachich having resumed his 

say, that of 18,000 regular troopsin the country, 8000, | march, a battle was fought at Pakhozd, twelve 





including the garrisons of ‘‘emesvar and Arad, | miles from Pesth, between his post and the army 
went over to Jellachich. Of the 10,000 remaining, | of soldiers, citizens, and militia, imp 
5000 were required to garrison Comorn and Peter- | Kossuth. The result was the defeat of J 
wardein. Furthermore, the stores of arms accumu- who, at the close of the day, sent ov 
lated by the Diet in Esseg and Peterwardien had | truce proposing an armistice. 









by the commanders to arm 






















been secretly distributed b; | 
the insurgents. Nothi ing could appear more help- 
less and hopeless than the condition of the country, 
and the old conservative party, without faith in t e | HUNGARIANS MARCH TO THE RELIEF 
natio1 sources, sent deputation after deputat OF VIENNA. 
to the itmperor re linand, and clung, with the te- | ‘ 
nacity of despair, to the promises of th Arch- | ¢ Armisti son y y J ¢ 
Duk« Palatine. escap by J ; Ln 1 
On the 4th of September, erhazy (a mere | 2ehind ie MA ne eure 
creature ¢ the Austrian ( ) had abandoned 7 “ere ng , ey ee a wa 
the 1 lon the 9 s Bathyanyi had Hungary—( MSCTOREUE PECY PrCVeN 
for himself and on behalf of his a rd Ja = . as he th git a 

. 80 that Hungary would have remained ret “ t . Lecaine J wWOp 
at this « | mom t without a ministry, but for | ey oe ae ee J } rd M 
the decision of a : ath wh » de ared th at he had | i Mieleahee  dialahee 
m esigned, and would continue in office; where | : cS 
his first step was to organise the militia. Onthe| 7 - ? eRe cam) a ee la sid 
15th of September the Arch-Duke Palatine, the | “nea . nee S, _ } 3 o” 
Emperor’s y iceroy, who, on the 2d of July, ha l, in pe Poi te eee y a Mog: / vu a > e ’ ‘9 2 
t Emperors name, repeated the denunciation of Ba ay Swechat—fvepulse and fi | om 
Jellachich as a traitor anda rebel, made on the 10th pr earee 
of the | eding June, offered to place himself at - bale ‘3 o . 

1 stice was concluded itr 






the head of the forces raised t » Oppose him, thereby 






















£ iF i ; Ail it ! - t « Aw | } . 7 L a 
Col ls of e ition. On the 2Ist, after much | 820U/4 move from Its positi tal cu tfall 
ambiguity and evasion, the emperor refused to or- | Jellachic : . ae Au 
v4 ; —_ l trian fy ) hroug! 
der the withdrawal of Jellachich, which | ithyanyi | ete . @ ae 
made the ¢ lition of forming a new ministry. and a connivance gy the 
90 1.1 ) 7 ‘ staff. to the fug Pala » had 
on the 23d \rch-Duke Pala e Stephen deser- 4 . 7 
ted sti y from his camp and escaped into the | been left in « iene ; 
Austria ritory. On the following day a | he ba sheer hits 
was intercepted and published from Jellachich to guard, un 1 : eae ; 
Count La r, the Austrian Minister of War, ac- | * : : a to surrender, tw . F : 
1 it 2 (Vn) t Ozo an 6.000 e who 
knowledging the receipt of money and of military | W!"4 12,00 me ’ we US 1, and 6,000 moi 1. 
stores, and on the 23d, Count Lamberg, an obse- we ; de ry, l p it Hu ere ia at a 
. : 1 nisehs a ¥ T é ar. £e er parth 
quious servitor of the Imperial ( ourt, was illegally | ™ na. 70 tria ad, 1loweVver, scatt ed Dh | 
and unconstitutionally appointed Commander-in- | 2275 804 agents throughout Hung: ea ’ 
altel of all the forces in Liunrers vctively furthering her interests in a inches ol 






utive, and princip: 
















moment all was consternation, but Kos- r ee 
. very commander, Moga, ; 

duced th i net t om na a ¢ mnmittes Austrian court. 
of defence, over which he pres ded, which enabl Ly These people, renee g on tl 
him to take the energetic measures tor that resist- | wonservatives and on the scr ipk | 
— Gener nnd dans anaes | rians, who have aie iys been 

To } illowed Lamberg to assume this com- | persuaded them to pause, when 

mand w* in} ave | to let the wolf into | Austria frontier, and forbear | 
the fold, and to e placed at the disposal of a | invader beyond the territories of Hunga 
betray isproportioned forces mustered to| On crossing the Austrian frontier, Jellachich 
oppose the overwhelming invasion of the Ban | detached 18.000 men southward: the remainder of 
The Diet, therefore, l resolution declaring | his force pong ar ntly took part in the s pnd inVvae 
his appointment illegal and himself a traitor if 1 sion, under Windisehgratz, where the wh of it | 
attempted to carry out his commissio: perished, except some 7,000 men; so that, of the 





} ‘ } ~i he : . . 
Nevertheless, Lamberg, counting on the fears of | 65,000 men.who crossed the Draye under his com- 




















his 
lve 


Thy 
by 
ch, 
of 

















Stiles—Henningsen— Gorgey. 


l or made 


were kill 


mand, 40) 00 
gary: 


Jellachich instead of being repudiated by the 
Emperor, was | umed by him, through an imperial 
decree from Schonbraun, on the Bd of Octobe 
commander-in-chiet of all the forees of Hungary, 
with orders to place the country under martial law, | 


dissolve the Diet, and annul all the enactments it 


had made in its own defence. 











Mr. Francis Paltsky, Hungarian Secretary of 
State, and who had been left, after the dissolutir 
of the Ministry 01 the 9th, in el irg of its duti 
at Vienna, had, at his own peril, published th 


intercepted correspond nee between the Imp 


Court and Jellachich. 

The effect of this publica 
the Viennese the perfidy of 
gether with the fact that it was 
torious Hungarians to a war, result 
rection of the 5th of October, w 
through an attempt on the part of 
people to prevt nt an 


tion, which revealed to 








provoking the v 
din the insur- 
n commenced | 
the indignant 
ent from being 








unwilling regim 


gent away to aid Jellachich 

1 . 1 | 

The people, having been fired upo € in arms, | 

repulsed the t roops who took part with the govern- | 


ment, invested the palace of the War 


Count Latour, from whom the 


order had emanated. Latow great larm, wa 
led out into the alk nis iri L pr 
ised t ( l ( mmands he | l I } hi sh 
the crowd outsid 1e building y tirely pacified. 
Bat, returning to the bacl pay ti house, he 
; : : : 
was seen by those w na neu i tb ner, and | 
who were ignorant of what had passed in the | 
street. With a sho it which drowned all explana- | 
tim or entreaty, they dragg l 1 down and | 
| 


hanged him to a lamp-post. 


Count Latour 





Sophia, a } cess. and Dr. | 
Rach. the liberal renegad t ) ha l bee the 
inspiring genius of ri and, like Lamberg, | 
he was both perjured la traitor to his country, 
whose constitution he had sworn to maint , and |} 
which he was perfidiously involving in a war with 
Hungary. 
This insurrection pl 1 Vienna in the power of 


the Diet assembled in ty. It was soon known 
} 








that Prince Windischgratz, who had put down the 
insurrection in Bohemia, was marching agains 
Vienna. Kossuth had been : is that the Hun- 
garians should ha lowed up and exterminated 
Jellachich on the Aus 1 territory He was mort 
aixious they should f sh assistance to the peo- 
ple vienna against I nmon enemy, Put 
Geld 1 t prevail on the Hungarians to cross the 
border wit it a formal invitation from the legis- 
lative ass mbly executive of Austria, whilst, on 
their part, the 1uthorities, though verbally in- | 
Viting the Hungarians to enter, and although pre- | 
paring to d 1 the city against the Imp: 
troops, had yet no man among them who would 


compromise himself roceeding 
On the 24th of Kossuth, with 12,000 
Volunteers and thirty pieces of cam n, rea d the 
Hungarian camp, and, on the 27tl rsua led the 
amy to cross th relief of Vienna 


by that } 
Octobe -. 





frontier 


On the 29th, General Moga begged only that th 
attack should be deferred for four and twenty 
hours, that is to say, until the 30th; a respit she 
had the influ n¢ to obtain, and which enabled | 
Windischg to enter Vienna, of which his troops 






Were alreac ossession when the Hungarians 
attacked him on the following day. At the battle 
of Swechat, which ensued, tho Hungarian army, 
only 30,000 strong, including secythemen, nd 
itself engaged. wi of dive rsion, against 

60,000 of the troops of Vindischgratz. \t first 

the Hu: igarians were successful, storming the vil- | 


lage of Mannsworth and easily routing the Croa- | 


thout chance 


r government, to- | é 
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tians of Jellachich 


i, only just 





in time to save the army that it 
ad fallen or been led is » that the 
ified Hungarians were f a precipi 
tate retreat. 


General Moga who escay R: titer » battle, to 








Austrians, w nevertl tte war, tried 
by an Austrian court-martial, and alleged in his 
defence, ‘which the Viennese papers were allowed 

publ sh, ** I gay the army, bound hand and foot, 
nt } Ww ( Pri ince Win lise] and he 
ad t eI wh ¥ or courage to ta advantage 
Hungarian army recrossed t frontier, and 
Kossuth having in part reofficered it, retired to 
Pe e the defence of the kingdom 
rainst rratz, W foresaw, would 
peedily invade 
Thus te ainnial the first campaign, began with 
65,000 men, when Hungary was not only disturbed 
by two rebellions and unarmed, having ¢ 5,000 
disposable troops in the country, but each- 
ery had rendered its condition still more defence- 
less, and when dupes or trait deliberated in its 
councils and shared its commands. From the field 
wa chozd, whose ch- fires were distinguishabk 
spires Pesth t l led the Hungarian 
army W thin sight of the ples of Vienna, and, 
if the advice of Kossuth had n followed, would 
hav laced the arbitration nies of the 
¢ in the hands of thie] trian | 


SECOND INVASION OF HUNGARY. 














7 mn 4 20,000 ft 70. ) of 
n only halt ) (Map No. 2.) 
n Ital Cy ] Albert. 1 a 1 of the re- 
| pul ins than of t \ustria l lost the gold- 
< OT tu \ i was I { su I Lee 
\ ] ] | 
una i] had out 
R ca I 
same had a | id & 
, ; 
king w i t s0- 
lution . he 
Lins ¢ : ion had 
} nut dow in Boh l 
thority re ‘ hed ‘ hat 
Austrian t was u 
ts resonre to h 
Fi Ta il | t] 
entrat f « l sed 
the H in frontier I if iber 
1848 total force with w } led Hun- 
rary he west, ex led 85.000 m n, inclusive 
of the s of Simonich 1H yan, which en- 





red from the north-western ex he force 


d to tl 








of General Dahlen, which « rate uth of 
| the Neusiedler Lake. 

General Schlick occupied Kaschau, Fy 

t oad leading from t! 

pat I on the frontier ( 

1} y ‘ 

I} I ge the 1 I 

‘} 1 to u 

{ mber l i 

t Ks f 

taken i 

the ght a draw! } 

Geni ksio, and a few days lat 
| di ut red him 
t etire across TY 

Che orders of k w maint himself 
n this region til eived the advance 
f ti main army, under I’riu Windischgratz, 
when he w: to push forward upon | etzin. 
Encouraged by his success, he made, however, tw 
attempts to cross the Theiss, but was repulsed by 


General Klapka, and then took up the expectant 
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position he had originally intended to assume, with 
l, by reinforcements which had joined 


id twenty thousand men. 


a loree raised, 
him, to five 


In Transylvania, Puchner was at the head of 
from twelve to fifteen thousand Austrian troops ; 


General Luders soon after occupied the south with 





ten thousand Russians, and the Wallachian regi- 
ments of the military frontier, together with other 
forces, numbered upward of thirty thousand men. 


Janko had been as sue- 
asantry, by the 


Urban (the Wallak) and 
ful in raising the Wallachian p 


ecesstul 


same means, as Jellachich and Kajacizs had been 
with the Croats, Serbia und Sclavonians Lik 
Rajacizs, they operated through the Russian inter- 


rgy; and like Jellachich, 


the discipline and subordination of the 


est, wit Greek el 
profited 
mnilitary 

In 1 th-west, wi 





yiones. 


ere the Sl 


yvack Hurban 
tried to rouse the Slovack population, which was 
better educated, and more within reach of knowl- 
edge of events, he never succeeded in raising in 
Hungary more than one battalion. The remainder 
of the Slovacks identified themselves with the 
Magyars, fighting by tens of thousands in the 
ranks; whilst it is worthy of notice, that, in a like 
manner, the Catholic Serbians, Ruthenians, 
mans, and Wallaks of Hungary (though not the 
Transylvanian Wallaks), made common cause with 
the Magyars. 

In the south, between Austrians, Croatians, Scla- 
vonians, Hungarian and Turkish Ser- 


(Grer- 


Serbians, 




















bians, (of whom, during the second and third ir 
vas 80.000 crossed the frontier), there wv 
under the ers of Jellachich and Knichanin 
garrisoning the fortresses of Arad, Temesvar, and 
Esseg between fifty and sixty thousand men. 

lo invasion, made by 220,000 men ( 
clus f 150,000 regulars), Kossuth, th pre sident 
of tl nmittee of Veter had but from 65 t 
70,000 men. of whom not more than 35,000 were regu- 
larly armed, and « y 10,000 had been disciplined as 
regulars, the remainder consisting of militia or of 
I ised and still und plined levies, waiting 
for muskets or armed with pikes or seythes Cher 
we fact, at t commencement of this 
‘ on, 35.000 firelocks in the whole Hun- 
gari ‘ , and it was only by degrees that the 
remaind if the troops we provided with them 
Kossuth first established factories at Pesth and then 
at Gn irdein, together with moveable armorer’s 
smit 3, ‘h followed the armies, repairing the 
musket n from the enemy or which otherwis: 
got out of order, and making up whole ones from 
the vai parts of those grown quite unserviceable. 

ut this foree 4,000 occupied Thorda, in Tran- 
sylvania, under Czets, or had been driven across the 
Hung n frontiers ; 9,000 were stationed on th 
up] Cheiss; 10,000 under Generals Kiss and [s- 
terhazy, in the ith ; 5,000 in the south-west, un- 
der Perezel, and 6,000 garrisoning Peterwardein. 

Comorn itself was, properly speaking, without a 


pt the citizens of the national 
armed with pikes and seythes, did duty on the 
l there to be 


garrison, exc ruard, 


wi 





recruits, who assembl 





walls; and 

armed and drilled for a few days, previous to their 
being sent to join their different corps—Kossuth 
judging that Comorn could not be invested till the 
main western army had been defeated, and that, if 


that army were defeated, it would retire 
morn and constitute a garrison for the fortress. 
The main western army, intended directly to check 
the advence of Prince Windischgratz, comprised 
the best regiments in rvice, had been 


raised to 33,000 men. command of this 


upon Co- 


and 


the se 


To 





the 


army, Kossuth had been forced by circumstances to | 


appoint Arthur Gorgey. 


The War in Hungary: 


ARTHUR GORGEY. 








Kossuth'’s Reason for pron gf G e 
acter and cond i that ! L C 
retreat to Pes ; 

Ry s the odds of overwhel r rs, be- 
sides the 1 f tt erbia 3, and 
Wallachia (of Transyly ), and | 8 the 
fears of the faint-hearted in the Diet. w be had 
o fa was this further diff which he 
had 4 , l with, that there was an offi- 

r_ aboy rank of a captain Ant, on 
whom he ild rely, so persevering] > poliey 
ol Aust v] verted, or so jealously : 
the promot those Hungaria 5 
armies, whom it could not pervert. 

This had been one of the chief rea of his ge 


m hea 


lection of Gorgey, ppointed, aff he re. 


treat of the army from Swechat, to tl 


1 
wh 





mand Kossuth, who had long fo ! 

sword would eventually decide the « ; I 
fully aware of the disadvantage under which the 
popu cause labored, and at an early | 1 had 





cast about him, to ascertain what t 


discerned among subalterns, on wl fidelity to 
their country he could rely. At this tin s atten- 
tion was called to Arthur G rg rgey, & 


Hungarian by birth and parentage, had early 









































tered the Austrian arr which he left in conse. 
ynence of a quarrel w L superior ¢« lecided 
xy a Court of Ingu vhich led, a g to 
yet f ts i G r ’ ' ‘ 
ilthough the ¢ le led in his fa 
paired t yhemia, he dey 1 himself 
ren y,1 ! ! | t remark- 
n ient On +] } 
ltot patrimo t Jort Hun- 
] 
va and endeavored to uti his the l y 
S \ a sul t pe 
I minister, ar 1ential 
member of the Diet came to ask, for | rey, the 
] then cant, of engir tot t Kos 
th refused it, and being pressed and ed of the 
lity of the candidate pro] sed, 1 I know 
f I do not appoint him to that 3 be 
I bly before a year, | s} want him te 
I of him a minister of war 
Girgey was supposed, at the time of e of 
= hat to be tl ughly mn mi t 
s having ha 1 Count Zichy, ¥ family 
was very in flue it tl ( it of a, and 
put to d 1 after had b enced 
though 1 me ¢ would num 
yw . Hung blem ho enter 
u few days bef lyai f the Ban 
] ich, du ¢ the fir , and in whos 
i ige a stock of trea | I lamations wer 
l ered, which he | l to d 
Previous to the battle of Swechat, t 
Kossuth had been limited to Girgey 
young officer of it |} on W 
have conferred t mmand, but who, 
» the Austrian cam] th a flag 
tained prisoner, according to tl 
violation of all the sof wat 
During the b uf Major G had 1 
by storm the village of Mannsw und j BS 
Colonel Gérgey was a king Swecha the 
Austrian centre, which was the key to the position, 
General Moga recalled him. When Kossuth, who 
saw how the Commander-in-Chief was compromi* 
ing the success of 1 battle and the safety of the 
army, insisted on counter ord being given, Mogs 


| resigned his baton of command. Gorgey coming 

up at that moment to complain of the 
| fect of Moga’s orders, was appointed to the com 
mand by Kossuth, who, at this time, had no other 


| choice. 





injurious 























































Kossuth (as throug the war), was, above ge of t 1 t ord 
1). determ | to have one main army, whose su to fight a decisive batt nv lth ‘ 
ar *orit V lit number n both these re- | of Ofen, ar to make head until h ! : 
has quisites, should nal le it t the Danube was idang red. : 
it encountered rh | was j y Instead of fighting her of tl | t 
upon t cor n, that pying a con gey r lin the pital on the 3d of J l 
be. position igainst t uttack (01 t mmedi iated it witl fi 
ind mot j “ i le who ly 
- words, 0 5 , , : “* 1 ‘ ; . 
the his arm id to trave , ag an ¢ hose | Let us now take Gérgey’s versio f the 
lad comm i J pt up! i = | occurrence. In h LD of contents he 
nf n could, y 
the mnii¢ : ) : u : “ : @ Ly 3: 
very 3 . a 
mies J ld g ti A Kossut s a decis ‘ | > Ofer 
icy Peg ‘ “ c 
; fore : satan: St igt I tCthnes t ! 
d G wy snc. oe F Capital—Insc of this problen 
Its stan i mi i which subseg ent 
‘ } ‘ 4 eonfirm | } | s 
incident » confirm him Lh : “a “i 7 
» 1 te that he offi 
main arm) th rein l by his best m ; Page ] pds He admits that he w I l- 
; . 1 ] as , , +P _ ha } , le 
and by t leans he could control, being l ly informed that the Diet had reso! 
i+ ‘\  ¢ ; - 
tomed to say, 4 mn ‘ a 
thing, do! y or a] mS Once more to attempt 1 t ‘ 
Lest ! eat abil ’ 
(rorge) i , 1e t rem etnes strom }i Lié 
who pos rel I nat reczin st | Gorey ild ‘ 
those with Ns ict i l hey 
ti ; . d sil Uien, give a Sive Dattie to tl 
ceed . hj. bor nemy zs atthe same time the retreat 
’ | if 1 OF tl ¢ 4 + ) 
pan n 7 tne a \ i JANK 6 } ©, ana keep 
nclusive of i mn y i 1 ; A 
; : : ing in V V a \ ut 
ties 1 ull 1a) I ord nital 
. ( pilal. 
ta most from th nD . 
r.} . , ‘ rat m8, i ‘ 2 
i What was Gorgey ordered to « 
e- Pegeaet. a 4 
q io figut a decisive nazard 
providing he could insure retreat of his 
v. if ) t, across hi Danu 3 VV il 
} t lowed wm . rey She 
next io spare the city as much as possible 
c feeli cage ; d 
conceived [y } rT in Couau J the C | i ns. Dik that 
away th l hoy t l n that was is] : r q ired to 
in Opp pa iO th, or afford any excuse s disobe- 
ty f } ] . ‘ : ; . 
ay : ’ *;} dience toa po iLive Conil i Which 1 was 
been { juitted ae . 
the ar t 1 t i t} OF bile he 
il tt ) bo ¢ ipy J s tO 
nau, t i i the } rry ou less Import nl ne 
fi - } Is4s ' ‘ 
_— th vas ed conditlo iy tos ! Con- 
step cey wa i { cri Cru ‘ ' . 
aon “~ man ds *t aitton y pet wuse, e W 8 to war re the _ city 
are 0 ‘1 r. hes much as possible, consiste with fight- 
uard of 1,500 ittack Tyrnau | ing a battle and retiring aer Danube. 
i i conseg nee 
i. l the m 1 bod 
\ »} ved the val I lL. (Gru on 
| hi ght by the whole army of 
way through larir or 
} } 4 1 , rm 
. : : - | THE DIET NEGOTIATES—KOSSUTH CON. 
rer . a hl . . 
ee. TrINUES THE DEF! E. 
! y CpDo 
’ to be o ] Wuen G sth, con 
| yr? ved l NOvice ¢ it ti viet ty of tl ré 
! y i ving a pal pres ives be \ e | S ag st 
Lin thout a emptit such rw} ming « 88 no aiternativ b 
n. alloy i es fore mak t] rest y a ] c +] Prince 
la und ca Iry, and W indischgratz, who t to | sv in his 
vthe mit feated willingness to negotiate . sutl altl gh con 
. ; : : 
? ‘ ny of Prine ut vineed both that eifec e resistant 1 be ude 
yr t the main At in army had | and that the Austrians w l only t t for the 
ed urd bin 1’ l, and that Gi rgey purpose of gaining time t ior nditional 
) ta jun th him in | submission, deferred to the express¢ sh of ‘the 
ne i A y t irn | v forced | majority, which, by virtue his as Presi 
1 , - 4 
aab where he n uv whelmed | dent of the Committee of Det was not 
3 W indisehgrat lett iy hat city bound to consult, and agreed that auld send 
lisobeyed I lermore ossuth a deputation to ende avorto ma terms; but de 
tive Instrt 0 fight a battle, in | termined at the same time to ret with the Diet 
t some distance from Pesth, because, | to Debretzin, behind the marshes the Theiss, to 
even if defeated, a fresh stand might be made at prepare in any event for the dé e of the coun 
buda, t ver the passage of the Danube (for try 
Which the Committee of Defence had taken every } “Count Louis Bathyanyvi, who had tired from 
military pregaution), whilst, if defeated at Pesth | pesth on the 28th of § ptembe after the an 
; . : i ; ; 
itself, the confusion would have endangered the pas- | questionable nomination Jellachjch, on the 3d 
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Un 





The War 


of October, by the Emperor, to extinguish the lib 
erties of the country be ravaged, offered his ser 
vices to M. Kossuth. The Count had repaired t 


the army, but, compelled by injuries through a fal 






































in Hungar: ° 


- | I accepted the post confided to me becans: ] 
think the cause of Hungary a just one 

And I shall assert my authority as long as itre 
mains confided to me, even should the best among; 












































from his horse to abandon his active duties, had | us falter and withdraw their arms from the inst 
resumed his seat in the Diet. Desponding where | cause. oar 
Kossuth saw hope, and credulous where he saw This self-consciousness gives me strength, } 
none, Bathyanyi was chosen to head the deputa- | judging of events since the 1st November, 1848,t 
tion sent to the camp of the Field Marshal, and | acknowledge without reserve my own errors, h 
started with his companions on his mission, whilst | ping thereby to offer to my army the surest guar 
Kossuth with the Diet quitted Pesth on the 3d of | antees for the adopti m of pract al measures for 
‘ 1849, to retire to Debretzin, behind the | the fature. 
f the Theiss. | Iwas in error in ceasing to endeavor to induc 
| the Committee of the Defence by uncontrovertib| 
al ai! | arguments, to give up the unfortunate idea of 
BATHYANYI TREACHEROUSLY DE- | sing the fr ntier and of frontier-def since al 
TAINED. the reverses which, without fault on its part, has 
3 : : | overtaken the army, ar a only throng} 
Wuen Bathyanyi reached the head quarters of | 1,, harrassing effects o a ae 
Prince Windischgratz he discovered, as Kossuth sear, P neagienealet ny Drtceeatig 
had anticipated, that the Prince was only seeking 7 alee ep ; foe sae — 
to gaintime. When Bathyanyi therefore deter d when { mt! e head-a arters of B 
mined to retire, although he had come over with | .),.06d the order of t Hemmittes ok D ¢ : 
a flag of truce, he was polite ly detained. Whe: etre to the first line } me O : ¥ 
W indischgratz had made further progress his cap- | 4:5 little necessat = oi tt the : we ee, 
tive was rigorously treated; at a subse juent pe m™ the Aabasaen: tae ol ee al less ay) = 
riod he was tried and condemned to four years’ Im- | aonflict in ¢ ae cin ™ 
prisonment, and then after the surrender of ¢ eee a 
D n tried over againon the sf cl by mv « trv. ree id ‘ 
ter to be hanged, and, having inet vigils. 22 sa 
Of 1 the jugular vein, he was drag Ti okran ‘ster 
that condition and shot. confirmed by Ferdinand th 
a inister has re sei r Ir m thos 
mand of t t Theiss 
GORGEY INTRIGUES AGAINST THE ni ( : ‘i 
DIET. t under their n. Ap 
Gors res t Kossut » what I hav 
, Det—H ty , yn , usness ol n G < 
Tina to inf his t ns—P1 es | 1 t leading t ? 
¢ and f n 1 pa D spare r 0} seed c * fided to me int y ee act beg yng 
C e.a ches the for the supposed as the Committee of Defence should not di 
of le d arms—Guyon de- | Msell 
‘fa Se st ra carrying Whereas, however, on the 1st January, 1849- 
I Pass. when the army of the upper D iby twithst 
: ing the ordert treat to tl st before O 
G ; with his force w arrison still stood resolutely at za Tarnok, Sos 
ni amounted to 2 i. ascended tl and Bia—the Committ of Defence, inst« 
ba of tl Danube as far as W and ther just ty s the confide ( y ) alwavs a] 
continu 1 anorthward direction struck into the | ™ 18 loyalty by be 1 the neighbor 
mountain cot Gorge ing cut off from al] | hood of danger, pla a ss Indet 
communicat with the Executive, attempted t double-faced posit by ul ably and 
put int xecution his des ot form an litary ly leaving the capital, but st m by s ing & 
party, and t h it a Dictator- | deputation to the commander-in-chic the ene 
s] He a clamation to his troops, | ™Y § oops withou es ‘ 
1 whicl substant y declared that, “as ¢/ we must, ther many ol nave that w 
ud the Let had P thout ad- | 8d Ger ted from the proud aracter of defen 
j ‘ ers of th tutional freedom of H 'y to the 
j J depth o igto those means by which private 
7 | interests & otistica! y forward: 
Gorgey, in his n emoirs, gives us actualiy W ithout call 1 qnest t! t \ 
this pre clamation, which is as follows: Committee of Defence—how 1 
dence in it bas been shaken t its s len dist t 
The advantages v h the super force of tl position from the capita [ hold i r 
enemy has obtained over the army of the upper | MF e purpose ot savi it nt 
Danube, but partica! recent ¢ ts seem. ble of all fates, intert lissolution, 
tl zh their materially discoura influence, to | tat it ! n due reflection, a 
ha sha 1 that noble s 31 usness which express its dissent the accompan | 
united us all in the most just struecles ARTHI . 
TT. vretatahiia al lee ea . ‘ ; 
t! al ‘ Sees n ae a : ooo — Th resolutions follow, Nt 








tl st duty of ac 

I fulfil this duty by open t prospect of more 
favorable chances through the purposed diversion 
against a neichboring force of th emy, princi 
pally however I hope to raise the confidence of th 
army by expressing my open and honorable jadg- 





ment and my convictions respecting what has al 
ready taken place, as well as respecting what as 


far as we are concerned wil! be done in the future. 





ar 
ar 





conceived but contain am 
0 ot 


most 


he 
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m, 





these passages, 















that the army held its cround till the victo- di 
rious advance of the enemy’s right wing by m 
| Moor, continue fo 
th 

} . ‘ . . : 1 
There remained to the closely l army o1 wm" 

ly one consoling prospect, that of isive battle 10 








in and before the capital of Hungary. 

































Stiles—Henningsen—Gorgey. 


The previous decided tone of the proclamations 
of the D et justified the belief that they would at 


last develope in the present decisive moments an 


all-inspiring ene! 
Bat inst of al 
been dont i 1 
head-quarters in R 
that the Committee 
9d. An order Ire 








might and 


Jan 


have 
uary, 1849, at 
fence had left the capital. 
that in the so-called 


that 
on the Is 
mont 
of D 
ym the 


should 





t of 






rum, yence 





same 





lines of O n the heights of Teleny, Bia, &c., a 

, ttle should be foug rht, without however 

a and without exposing the cap- 

‘d it is to say, the army, if 

beaten, notwithstanding the single passage over 

the river it pursuing enemy Was w thout de- 
fending the banks, to ret » the le 





Danub 


3dly. 7 s ng a deputation to the comms 











er-in-chief of the enemy's forces 
C 1 t s ucts suffi to § the conf 
len ny in the m of th Com 
mitt but the combination of these 
facts W {make it appe t ise tne mildest 
, — ‘ 
term, as if this army had hitherto been a useful but 
mad 1 hend 
danger laccustomed bands. 
> = ® * * 
‘ ce it deciares. aft niadoin t 
In Cc it a , &iler piedgin l 
self to resist y foreign enemy,that with the 
same dex n the army of the upper Danube will 
oppose i yan untimei) publican move 
ment w itt t to overturn th titutional 
monar‘ ; t futur 
It on! 1 and w ob the « s if ally 
transmitt by t responsib royal Hungarian 
t pers i { I ito 
wore Vy. iter Successively disobey- 


le rs whie l h > Tect ived to 
| ines of Raab, to aid Perezel, to 
by e hasty advance of Windischgratz 


inally the peremptory 








pront 
and attack him, : 








order to ut : ‘ost short of sacrifieing 
his army) a deci battle at Moor—pre- 
rmy that he had been ordered | 

r only to fi under conditions 

was impossible to realize. 

uly his duty to obey those whom 

es et | s | j Ciecre l repre en- 

3 cou I iT 1 whom his com- 

erive whether th y saw fit ju- 

injud usly to remove from the 

nity of the conflict ind in 

Diet to | remained in Pesth 

every thing on the Issue of that 

S by reuri! LO Debr t 

vere enabled to organize that 

h in this camp ign resulted in 

lsion of 220,000 invaders 

lily e! avors to arouse the Suspi- 

rmy that the Diet was treating 

ier gy the m nd whilst in his 





blames Kossuth for cutting short 
é favorable 
part of 


in this proc! 


memoirs 
much mo the 
the 
dischgr tz, by an ullimatum 
mation he blames the Committee of Defence 
for ne gotiating , though he (Gorge) y) knew that 
this negotiating was undertaken in obedience 
to the expressed wish of a majority of the 


under circumstances 
proposals at negotiation on 


Asa 
| Nagy Sandor : 


Win- | 


| Diet , against the advice of Kossuth and the 
| Committee, who at the same time retired +) 
organize resistance, if, as they expected, this 
| at tempt at negotiation failed. 

Lastly, by saying that the army woul 
| ly obey y the royal minister of war, or his rep- 
resentative, he of all necessity for 
| obedience to the revious commands of the 
Diet, and knew that by the time orders came 
| from Messaros, have been 
removed, as constitutionally he might, from 
his office by the King of Hungary—where- 
upon Gorg gey was no lon yer C: led upon to 
|obey him. Furchermore, by his march into 
the northern mountain district, instead of re- 
treating by the plain on the track of the Di- 
et, and within reach of orders, consultation 
and ¢ cut pur- 


Y 
d on- 


got rid 


. 
Messaros would 





Gorgey, Line reby 
off from all communication, could find 

pp rtunity for « rrying out the pl u 
vhich the precited proclamation i idicates, of 
ie up a military Dictatorship in opposi 
tion to Kossuth and to the Diet. This object 
and the when he had failed in it 
that n 


to cross 


ym bination, 
pose ly 


ample ¢ 


desire, and 


jatters appeared desperate, to be able 
the frontier and through 
Gallicia to the Russian border, can alone, 
author of * Past and Future’’ has con- 
account plausibly f 
} 


march. 

20LN Objects Il Will De seen, Were frustrated in 
patriotism of Generals 
und Guyon, and by tl e strong 
‘ a 

of his 


spirit of the soldiers 
auch- 


G 1yon’s 





as the 
jectured, 





r this 


the first instance by the 


parliamentary 
army; and aft 


ed a party amongst the off 


erwards when he had di 
ers, by 


| victory in the Braniszko Pass. 


assi 


for this 
ed to divert Win- 


ison o by Gérgey 
that he in 


The re: 


march, viz.: 


dischgratz from marching on the Theiss. 
thereby gaining time for Kossuth to form an- 





other a lind that river 


rmy bel er, do appe 
to us for one moment tenable. Gérgey’s du- 
2 as to retreat acro Lhe plai > Wahl h he 
vis ht isily have done as he had not waited 


im- 
single 
what would 


As it was, he did 
Windi atz a 


rwist 


» fight a battle. not 
ide the m irch of 

hour, and had it been othe 
, have benefitted the cause to have thereby 
another art Ly of recruits ( 


1 behind 
if to effect it 


assembled 


the Theiss t¢ et it, the best army 
of the Diet, Girgey’s, was cut off, as would 
have happened but for Guyon’s unexpected 
victory at Braniszko 


iture of 
ng fur- 


{ mpanying 





igh Gérgey was a man of decided abil 
that he did 
own countrymen, a had total 
ly mistaken the spirit of his t s. The army, 
which remained thoroughly parliamentary, re 

probation, 


ceived in silence, or with 
the undutiful and factious suggestion he had made 


ed so much in Austria 





10t understand his 


I ked 
M1arneda 


disap 






















































Gayon, his second in command, and Nagy-Sandor, 
the commander of his cavalry, said openly at his 
table, “‘ We hear there some one amongst us 
dis to play the Cesar: he will be in no want 
of a Bratos if he does.” Gédrgey, discovering his 
mistake, did not attempt in a direct manner to push 
irther, but now turned his attention to for- 
For this purpose he selected 


is 


posed 


matters i 
ming a military party. 
those officers whose political morality had beentaint- 
ed in the Austrian ranks, foreigners, soldiers of for- 
tune, and weak or ambitious men who were led 
away by the idea of sharing in an arbitrary mili- 
t Z He placed these men upon his staff, 


f regiments, squadrons | 





them commands o 


; 
nd battalions, where they could dissemminate his 


ideas. His ordinary conversation was to ridicule | 
and epigramatise the Executive and the Diet, and | 


these or any other impressions he wished to con- 
vey, were eagerly repeated by his creatures and 
admirers. This military or Gorgey party, perhaps 
never exceeded one hundred and fifty officers, and 
never, up to the last moments. ucceeded in per 
verting the fidelity of the m« but it did succeed | 
in deceiving to a great extent the Diet, the gene- | 
ls of the other armies, and Kossuth 
The fact was, that from the position of these offi 
cers it was principally with them that they came 
in contact, and from them that the erroneous im 
yression was derived that the army was devoted 
ly attached to Gorgey. 

” After some unsuccessful skirmishes with the ene- | 





nh; 


r himself.— | 











my, Gorgey divided his army into two corps, and 
rave t b bh an eastwa l ad pa ellel d ‘ection—he | 
son marching along the frontier with 15,000 | 


wi 


men, whilst Guyon with 10,000 took the r road 


‘ ems to have | 











At this period Gorgey s lisgusted 
with his want of success it ng the army with 
him, and discouraged by circumstances which might | 
have disheartened a braver man. A glance at Map | 
will show that an enemy Was in his rear, and | 

lst the vast army of Windischgratz was 
1 his flank at foot of the mountain | 
it swept on I n til D » the | 

nother army r Schlick in front, oc- 

cu] 1@ passes and ] ns which must arrest 
the progress of the Hungarian army. Under these | 

















circumstances, Gorgey had determined to give up | 
t contest and lay down his arms; and as he dared 
not surrender to Austria, with whom he entered 
here into negotiations, there is strong reason to be- 
lieve that he contemplated dashing across Gallicia 
and surrendering to the Russians, and that he first 
entered into communication with them merely for | 
that purpose. No other supposition will account 
for his conduet at this period. Guyon sent in vain 
to point out to him how he might destroy a hos 
corps within reach of his line of march, and after- | 
ward, when Gorgey refused to attend to his sugges- | 
tion. under numerous disadvantages attacked and | 
dispersed it, capturing a thousand men. Guyon 
divined the truth, and had b itisfied that 





nothing could be hoped from Gérgey. Before him 








The War in Hungary: 


1s 


was the Braniszko Pass, occupied by 15,000 men, | 
who, it was supposed, could have defended such a 
esition against 100,000. .evertheless, with hi 


10 000 men, the only chance of the salvation of the 
army was in carrying these positions, which both 
corps would have been insufficient attack. 
Guyon did not hesitate. The Hungarians, accor- 
2 to their custom, stormed with great gallantry, 
e repulsed with great loss from these terri- 


; 


to 


ding t 8 
but we! l 
yle positions. 

Guyon, finding the case desperate, led in front 
his men again into the fire, whilst he pitilessly 
mowed down his own fugitives by the grape of his 
otherwise useless artillery in the rear. In this 
manner the Braniszko Pass was earried, and the 
enemy defeated and dispersed. When the intelli- 


gence reached Gorgey, he observed, — We have 





more luck than wit,’ but could no longer think of | 


| not to be,” and the painful impatience 









re In hi surre? - 
d anv | 


Vy on 


Pos to 
which is unlike 
idea. Meanwhile. 
and carried the br 


Schlick, 


td Ss army to 
he entertains 
} Irs dws 

Kiapka advan r. | 


» of Hidas Nemetl 


ating with 


er the 
the 


or 


tormed 
80 that 





who was ret 



















t my in re 
serve at Kaschau, and the wreck of t lefeat | 
at Braniszko, had but one line o t from 
which Gérgey could have eut him ¢ \t Torna 
Colonel Piller, who had been sent down by Girgey, 
allowed Schlick, however, to « ne ] 

General, one of the ablest in the At 

was enabled by his skill and good fortune, 

his junction on the 27th of Feb: the 
army of Prince Windischgratz, which had bee, 
engaged since the preceding d h t main 
Hungarian army, of which the ch mand had 
been given to the Polish General Den ski, and 


had 


whom Gorgey’s corps ilrea 


f 


s 


Respecting this battle of Braniszko, (0 
which, by-the-way, Stiles steals unfortunate. 
ly from a preceding author a purely fancify| 
account,) Gérgey, whose | account of 
the movements and marches tallies with that 
given by Henningsen, endeavors, without 
aying in many words, to lead his 
readers to infer that it was fought by his 
order, whereas it was not foug! é 


s 
t 


genera 


80 80 ei 





rht either by 
his order or with his concurrence. Thisis 
authenticated on Guyon’s own authority— 
who refused, after the battle, t 
under his orders or in the 


»> se) 


ve either 


my with 








him. Gdérgey says: 
On this a t Guyon’s d alone was d 
posed for th tack of the po th ey 
hs 





By Girgey? No, 
He confesses that his 
| that he 


Disposed by whom ? 
Led by him? No. 
headquarters were at Lentchau, ar 
was at his headquarters. 

Of the Pass he says: 





The n road over t anis had 
qu ( ol verbal exageg lthe wr 
putation of a ] iss, and mort 1 preg 
ble from the western side! ‘I ranisz 
meant, at that time, to take t hort 
That was why I determined th w 
| the exception of a few batallic ud trv it 


Yet he admits that Guyon’s division con- 








sisted of all the least reliable troops in the 
army. - 

The 33d Honved patallion, W nt 2] 
January, had been scattered at hacht 
13th Honved bata m whicl ‘ | is 
‘had been broken by the fi shi of t enemy 
skirmishers.—a host of volunte irp rsa 
two Honved batallions, formed fifteen days bef 
in Neusohl. The force of Schlick, in this pags, 





15,000 men. | 


he says, ** was commonly reckoned : 







As to the importance of carrying it he 
acknowledges that— 







attack of the 5th assumed for us the 
{ on **to be or 
with whieh! 
waited for a communication from (Guyon, will be 
the more easily understood, when it is known that! 





In fact, the 
importance of an answer to the 





ques 
























{ot 
ate. 
ciful 
nt of 
that 
hout 

his 

his 
r by 
is Ig 
'y— 
ther 
with 





con- 
1 the 





1s the 
be or 
hich | 
ill be 
that! 





Stale s— He Wi ing se r— Gorge Ye §25 


received, in t] if the afternoon, intelligen« 
from Kirch at waggons full of wounde 
arrived there, sating beyond doubt 


mencement oi 1e conflict at B 


lhad 
the coim- 


lrauf th 





sraniszko 


Girgey therefore confessing—and it would 


have been impossible for him to deny—the 
strength of the position and its vital impor- 
tance, allows that he was absent with the 
largest part of his force, and that Guyon 
was left to carry it with the refuse of the 
army. So pitiable are the inconsistencies 
into which G rgey falls in endeavoring to 
excuse his conduct, that he actually gives 
as his reason for not employing the tried 
batallions, of which there were several in 
each of the other three divisions— 


That the st 


ming of Braniszko by these would 


have occas | but a slight sensation in the arm. 
aseverybody was convinced that these few batal- 
lions would do their duty with bravery before t 
enemy» it to | ired that a victory at 
Branisz| uld root the idea that a favorable re 
sult. could y be obtained through these batal- 


lions ! 


The battle and victory itself Gorgey dis- 
misses in one line, but beyond a few main 
facts which he wrongly imagined that every 
one would know, the circumstance that the 
Hungarian traitor says, patronisingly, ‘I 
propose 1 Colonel Guyon for this post 19d, €. 
Commandant of Comorn, though 
took it becau 


Gérgey, nor near him—will show how much 


dependence can be placed upon his mode of 


representing facts. 


DEMBINSKI AND THE BATTLE OF KA- 


POLNA. 
Battle of 


plele vic 


Character Dembinsk 
Wind / a n LCE ¢ 
on the ft obliced ft fire 
ter d the orders of his Co 
Chief, hold court n 
ham. zen 


Kossuth 
Henry Demprnski had served in Napol 


wars, and been named captain by him on the fleld 
of battle. In the Polish war of 1831, he 


1 apoind, 

f 7 

ory 

Gorgey, af 

nmander-in 
‘ —- 

amriiadi on ham, and arres 


re confirms the decree. Decision of 


made 





head, with a smail foree for a whol I 
the army of Diebitch, and was fam ’ 
masterly ret t he made through Lithuania, and 


which s justly lebrated 
description in military hi 
anxious to secure the service of a military celebrity 
for his cou try, and the more readily i 
the proximity of Austrian, and indeed of 
Poland—a pted Dembinski in his character of 
Pole. But time seems to have im 
and ry of this Gene 
il id 


among feats of t 


Kossuth had beer 


story. 








him q violent. It was said of him 
that he had | 30 praise lfor his retreat in Li- 
thuania, en years before, that he could think 
of nothi : 

Such w ! inder whom, with ‘| rey 
corps f g, Klapka’s for | left, a 
himself i tre, was fought the battle of Ka 
pine, bet 1 the two main armies and the two 


in-Chief 


Jomm a1 
On the 26th, the village of Kapolna w 


s attacked 


Guyon | 4; 
e he would neither serve under 





a retreat, which would have } l lighly danger- 
| ous, had the Au is, instead of preparing to re- 
} tire, been in a condit to purs 
| VLuch mystery har ges over the imstaneces con- 
| necte l with the battle of Kapolna. Géirgey and 
Klapka both allege that Dembinski gave orders t 
i the left wing intended for the ght, and to the 
| right wing intended for th t, over which, recip- 
| rocally, they had no cont ; wh Dem binski 
| charges Gorgey with aba ¢ t] positions as- 
| sign dt n, and actir opposition to the or- 

lers he received, whereby the fate the battle was 
compromised. an be - ed, blame at- 
it he both t | binski and t Crorgey, who 
| never ral la d blow Gorge. 
| said aloud t nd1 x the ba 
| and subsequent uM Ss it happ 

through being cor nded f gners and ol 

wom When tl n il L fF ure’ 
| he cons ed a court 1 delibe on the 
| propriety of informing Dem hat he had lost the 
| confidence of the army, rv ng him to resign, an¢ 
| declaring to him that he v er if he did nm 
ttholomew Szemere was at this time with t 
la y as Plenipotent Commissa f the X¢ ve 

and of the Diet. Hearing of the court-martial! 
| na fi ing that the I vould to a decision 
ld pl ( l nh Collision with the govern- 
presented himself at the door of the 
i | t ] and nctioned th 
g thereby yp ng Kossuth and 
| tk Dembinski, 1 r to resign, was 
| plac under arrest. Kossuth, on receiving thi 
| inte! nce, immediately 1 to the camp irom 
Debretzin to decide upon tl case. Gorgey com- 
|}menced by saying If | were Dembinski and 
Dembinski were Gorgey, and that he had behaved 
to me as | have to him, | am fr to confess that | 
| would have shot him: y« I \ l , therefor 
} ol he exigencies of a case W {or d me to such 
la reliction of my mil Kossuth d 
not restore to Dembinski hi mand, t neith 
| did he confer it upor i G ih 
| ex ted. 

Kossuth had by this time discovered that Girg 
was ambitious. When the news had 1 hed tl 
Diet at Debretzin, that ( gey’s army, of whic 
no tidings had been he i for sev ul 

| coming down victor is from the Bran 

and through Kaschau in pursuit 0 

enti m } yno | h i 

val of the victorious troops would Aa 
| able reinforcement against t \ Iming for 

with which Windisch t l drawing 
| irer to the Thei V mm, 
tle later, that Gorgey ¥ 1 the battle, a 

of thanks was pas t n, i it was 
deereed that the action | ‘ ited 

by a marble column 1 his 1 101 











by the Austrians, who, during t twice took 
it, and were twice driven out of leavi be- 
hind them eight cannon. On the 27th, lick 
forced his way down throug! Sirok Pass, 
and joined Windischgratz, ipka was driv 
en from his position; ré 

day was restored, and bot! 

Prince Windischgratz hearing t 


















retreated, concluded that t ist 
Hungarians was beaten, put a ] on the head of 
Kossuth, and of the members of t Diet, and sent 
off the joyfi rence to tl perial Court at 
Olmtitz. Following up what he « ived to be his 
success, the masses of his caval y were route d the 
ext day by the Hussars, who captured their artil- 
y. From eight to twelve thousand men were 
killed and wounded on both sides, d y this long 
ttle, which resulted in arresting the progress of 
the main Austrian army, ugh Dembinski 


Theiss, and made amongst marshes 


crossed the 
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but still the credit of com- 
his superior in command. 
When Kossuth, however, saw Guyon, that General 
charged Gorgey with being either a traitor or a 
cows ar 1, and requested to be sent anywhere, so that 
he should not have to serve under’ Gorgey’s orders. 
Kossuth, who had become by this time acquaint- 
ed with the factious proclams tion which G 
had issued on quitting Pesth, exerci 
fluence to induce Guyon to use discretion, off 
him the command of Comorn, then invested by the 
Austrians , which he accepted, and into which, after 
many adventures, he made his way. Dreading the 
effect which a schism might have at this critical 
juncture, and believing that Gérgey had a greater 
influence than afterward appeared to have been the 
ease, with his army, Kossuth thought, by gratify- 
ing the ambition of that leader, to insure his pa- 
triotic co-operation. With this view, he sent for 
and addressed him to this effect: ‘*I now know you 
to be ambitious; but if you are 
no ambition beyond that of 
inde pen: lent; and the refore, = 
to make a party, you will d 
talents solely to the task of se 
ence, and tell me what you want, whether to be 
made president, whether even to be made constitu- 
tional king, [ myself will make a party for you, 
and the party I make will be no contemptible one, 


inseribed in bronze; 
bination was given to 














ambitious, 
ing my country 
instead of striving 
e your energies and 
‘uring its independ- 











because it will comprise three-fourths of the na- 
tion.” 
But Gérgey either could not understand such 


abnegation, or his envy would not permit him to 
be beholden for anything to Kossuth ; at any rate, 
instead of responding frankly to ‘this appeal, he 
replied, “that he was misjudged, ne he w = 
co-operate as he artily as he could, an lall he: ke 

if he was so fortunate as to secure the nati mal 
independence, was, a professor’s chair of chemistry 
at Pesth.”” Nevertheless, Kossuth took the pre- 
eaution of this time accompanying the army, to 
the chief command of which he appointed General 
Vetter, a scientific soldier. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE ARMY OF 
PRINCE WINDISCHGRATZ. 


Kossuth marches with the army— Austrians driven 
from the Theiss to the Danube in a series of 
— s—Ottinger defeated at Szolnok —Win- 

z twee at Hat van—at Tapio Bec =e— 
sey and at Gob: lollo —Kossuti t returns to 


to prepare the Declaration oJ In Lepr nd- 





ischg rrat 
a Iss sa 
the Diet 


ence. 


A few days after, Generals Damianiczs and Vec- 
sey crossed the Theiss at Szolnok, and signally 
defeated, on two successive days, the corps of 
eral Ottinger. The result of this defeat was, that 
the main [lungarian army arched down and 
crossed the Theiss at Cibakhaza (which is in the 
vicinity of Szolnok), for the purpose of pushing 
along the lower road a little south of the railway 
line to Pesth, while Gérgey wa ted to move 
in a parallel direction, a little 
line, by which eventually the Hungarians m 
to the Danube. 

This design was, however, abandoned, for-.rea- 
which the limits of this pamphlet do not 
» writer to detail, and the whole ar y 

ption of a small corps under Asboth, 
rected = advance slo the 
tilroad) recrossed the Theiss, struck northward, 
and again crossing it, followed along the line of 
Windischgratz’s retreat. At this time, Vetter fell 
ill, and cons quently, Gorgey, as senior general, 
virtuall? assumed the command; but Kossuth 
himself marched with the army, and here followed 
that series of victories, by which the hosts of 
Windischgratz were destroyed, in a series of pitched 


Gen- 
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s instru 





irched 


sons 
permit tl 
(with the exe 
which 





was di along 





northward of the | 


y | coming up, 
ed all his in- | 
red | 


| have 


| timid in action, 
a| 
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battles between the Theiss and Danub« 
| approach of the Hun 
tacked by the Austrians at Hatvan, on the 24 of 
April. The Austrians were repulsed in the first 
day’s battle, and attacked and routed by the Hun. 
garians in the second. At Tapio-Bicze, the corps 
| of Klapka was at first defeated, but Damianiczs 
carried the positions of tl enemy, 


On the 
garians, they were first at- 

















Windischgratz now prepared to make tand in 
the strong positions of Issaseg, wh heights, 
covered by the intervening forests, and defended 
by batteries of 120 guns, were considered i xpug- 


g three times rey ulse Hun- 
garians, on the 5th, carried the fi dashed 
| through the burning village, and med and 
capture vd battery atter battery 
On the following day, the 
| feeble abandoned 
precipitately upon Pesth. Here Ko 
the room prepared for the now crest-fall 
Field-Marshal Alfred Wink lise} her: 


queror of Bohemia and Vienna,’ 


|nable. After bei1 


Aust 


Goédoll 


after a 

ad retired 
CC upied 
Prinee, 
‘the con- 


resistance, 





> and slept at night 


in the bed he had quitted in the mornir It was 
| now understood, that the power of the Austrians 
| was thoroughly broken, and that, rorously 


followed up, nothing could prevent torious 


Hungarian army from entering Vien: 

} It has bee entioned, that on t lay of 
| the battle « f Enpelen, Prince Windis tz pre- 
maturely despatched to the court at )miitz, an 
account of his decisive victory, and on this intelli- 


gence, the Austrian cabinet acted prematurely, 














| deel the total abrogation of t!) Llungarian 
Constitution and independence, and it nexation 
|to the Austrian Empire. At this } 1 the in- 
| trigues of the archduchess Sophia, bh icceeded 
| in inducing the Emperor Ferdinand t sate (a 
third of the four sovereigns unseated b great 
| year of revolutions), and the heir ap) to re- 
| sign his claims in favor of her youthful son, who 
| had been proclaimed Emperor. 
| To this imperial aggression, Kossut rmined 
| to reply by what is commonly term Declara- 
tion of Independence, but which should rather be 








lapsburg, 
and doe 28 

which, 
tria had 
ntured to 


of the House of H 


rates as a know: 


styled the deposition 
because it only reit 
mpt to establish an 


up to the p: oslatnndl on from Olmititz, A 








inde} I 


not i 
10t at 


never ost« nsibly ceased to re cognize, OL 
deny. 

This step required, of course, the sanction of tl 
Diet, and the presence of Kossuth bretzin 
Kossuth, therefore, now left for that city. Befor 
quitting the army, he acquainted it with his inten- 
tion, which was received with univer approba- 


tion. Gdorgey assented, Szemere mad opposi- 
| tion, Count Casimir B: er (cousin of Count 
Louis), diffi lently dissented, but afterv ooo 1 
pated as minister for foreign affairs Koss a 


government. Gdrgey, as soon as Koseu 


parted, expr essed himself, however, adverse to th 


Szemere, always bold in prin sie and 
subsequently followed hi 
rded his protest 


measure ; 


Bathyanyi has since rec 








Nevertheless, this measure, which both houses of 
the Diet pas ed by a lara majority, was the bold- 
est, most judicious, and p pular ¢ ry? sed and 

d by Kossuth. except the eman: of the 


easantry. It was seizing the op; ty legiti- 


mately, to break fore that conne: between 
Hungary and the House of Hapsburg, which had 
been a permanent calamity to the country through 


three centuries. and which, on no other occasion, 
could have been so irrevocably dissevered. 
Slaves, as the Hungarians have always been to 


legality, they would not have considered that bond 





broken by mere cruelty or but the 
avowed attempt to incorporate them with Austria, 
and the solemn declaration of the deposition of the 


opr re ssion, 


EE 
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1 
sburg, 


House of Ila; ; 
pointed representatives of the 


ower cou 


made by the legitimately ap- 

nation, was conclu- 

sive, and no human } | now ever reconcile 
the Hungarians to that perjured family. 

This step was to 

Charles the First 








been to king 


y, and in- 


England had 





power in uroy] t p t » that tune, 7 
deed most kings had suffered violent deaths 
hands of their subjects; but the slayer ha 
always regarded as & r¢ ide assassin, or th 





victim as & usurper. 
It was the first « 
“right divine ” was set at defiance, and irrevocably 
shaken, by the execution 
king for treason 
So in the pa 
many and successful reb 
of principles, more or 
hac 
time that 


ion on which the princi] 





f the sovereign 
; ast e y 
towards his people. 
history of Hlunga y th 
llions wu i proce 
republican, and 
l, but it was the first 
‘ial family for- 


had been 
lamati 
Austria 


ions 


‘ 
less 
temporized and negotiate 
the deposition of the 





Impe 


ever had been decreed. ‘This explains the seeming 
anomaly that a few politicians, who would venture 








on resistar id even talk like Szemere about re- 
publican in ions, before Kossuth had proposed 
them, were wanting in boldness to identify them- 
selves with a measure by which they would have 








On th 
subjoined, and 
in the D rratio 
of Haps! irg, 

* That Hun 
counties, should 
lent, and self-su 
unity can never | 

* That the dy ty of Hapsburg-Lorrain, which 
treacherously and perfidiously took up arms against 
the Hungarian nation, tried to divide the country, 
to annihilate the constitution, to pi nduce hatred 
hetween different s, and which was even so 
shameless as to call in a to 
massacre its subjects, w in 
pieces the Pragm: sanction, whik l 
every mutua ithless dy 


burg-Lorrai: 





e attacked. 


foreign wower (Ru sia) 


hich in this way has torn 
: - 


] 








the privilegs 
shment sh 
whole Hunga 

* That the 
unalienable right, 


pendent, may pro 








rian nation being, by a holy 


und 





and friendsh pw world, so 
long as its righ p particu- 








ulship with those people who 








were before united with Hung ry, under the same 
uler ; also with the neighboring Turkish and Ital- 
an count 5 1 to make t i und allia 
with them found yn mutual inter 
hat the fu system of government, with 
ticul l shall be deliberated and decided 


W princi- 
are deliberated wy 
president and responsi minist 
l and invested with the exeoutive 
lent was Kossuth, elect 


lungary, 







» of Governor of Hu 





to exerci 

Before quitting the army at Gddollo, Kossuth 
had given his instructions to Goérgey, who a t 
some extent issured him by g t, and on 
whose fidelity Kossuth thought that the frank pro- 
position he made enabled him to rely, although 
now convinced that his military capacity was 
rather administrative than executive. Kossuth had 
perceived that the various battles had been rather 





his condue 


fungary what the execution of 


gained by th 
tics on the fie 
tions by which whole arm re cut 
had modestly adn 


I 
h he hoped some 





yet, thoug! day 
and willingly accepted the minis 
which he was admirably qualifi 

his command until a Commander-in-( 
elected. During the time that 





panied the army he endeay 
» make him believe that he requitted 
ty the trust which had been reposed 





morning, for instance, Kossuth f Ll! stretched 

his cloak across tk threshold of is 
(i ) apartment, and on waking him up, the 
reneral remarked, with simulated effusion, ** where 
could I be better, than guarding the safety of Hun- 
gary’s defender.’ 


} } ar) 


At this time, sides 
suth was imp 
nothing remaine 


rativel required at Debretz 
l but io rot sly + fol] Ww 
the Austrian territory the sh i 

















invading army, and he theref y 

without attempting to prescribs r 
execution, the following gene 

I relieve the garrison of Comorn, closely 

J 





Dee 

, ing with him 

to follow up the main Austr 
] 


mber, and to raise the siege 
a part of 


an army to Pes 





that garrison 








wen towards ; but if, as th wa ‘ 
reas to suppose, retre l across the frontier, 
to pursue it withou itermission to Vienna. In 


this case he sto lea 
observe the Au 





twelve thousand men to 
trian garrison in Bud 
and indeed a suburb of the city of Pes 
if that garrison did not su dor, 


t (opposite to 
1), and who, 
to besiege 


tCK OF THE ARMY OF WINDISCH- 
ATZ---DRIVEN OVER THE FRON- 


— OO met 





ins d l in four act y Aulich—De 
feated at Waitz id at Gros-Szarlo. D t- 

lL by the garrison of Con i— defeated at 
Sz y and dri nm ac s the fro ' Gorgey, 
fo protr the ¢ ) l 8 not nursue t em 


vs the Aus- 
down. 


me 





following up the ur 
ed our su SS1V ons, 
| } . : +} 
Lossuth, after quitting the 





: + “fo . 
to him, if it did 


Gérgey, his 


nd 


iad 
rfere with the instructions of 
i island below Pesth, on the 


army, comm 
not inte 


commander, to s 


Danube, and ere batteries, as Jellachich, 
who was in Pesth uld probably retire that way. 
At the same time | 1G y of the counsel 


frustrated 
ith had fore- 


his 
this 








a ment, and Kos 
‘ escaped wi men down the Danube 
upon rafts. The rest of the Au in forces evac- 
ited sth, leaving only i Juda garrison of 





under Hentze 
in Hungarii 


Comorn. 





to relieve 








had drawn up 12,000 ’ 
ttacked them with l- 
manded, and drove tl ie- 
inforcements having town 
elf by storm, agai the 
town, wher they i .a ove 
them across t r the loss of their bag- 
rage, artillery, 500 } , and Gotz, their gen- 


ld. The Hungarian ar- 
sweep northward to enable it to 
hich empties itself into the 


eral, left dead upon the fi 
my now made a 


cross the river Gran ( 











Danube), which the Aust 
defend, though they were dise 
il, drawn up in battle bef 


made no attempt to 
»vered on the 19th of 
re the town of Gros- 





Szarlo to the number of 34,000 men, under the 
command Wohlgemuth and Benedek. They 
wert _ immediately attacked by Damianicz and 


, With 20,000 men. Gros-Szarlo was stormed 


ant d tak n, an attempt to turn the Hungarian flank 


rep used, and the Austrians driven from their posi- 









tion with a loss of many guns, three thousand 
pri und three thousan d killed. Amongst th 
latter were many grenadiers of the guard, whos 
duty is to watch over the personal safety of th 
iumperor, but who had been sent from Olmiitz to 
the number of 8,000—to such straits was the [mpe- 
rial cabinet already driven—and had arrived upon 
the fic 1 time to make the abortive attempt to 
turn the Hungarian flank, which has been men- 
tioned. 

General Guyon, who, with a handful of horsemen, 
had cut way into Comorn, and was now in com- 


‘that fortress, sallied on the approach of 
defeating the Austrians, whom 
the left bank of the 
Aus- 


mand of 
the main army, and 
he drove to Aranyos, clearing 
Danube. There remained only y to attack the 
trians on the other side of the river. 

In anticipation of Gérgey’s arrival, Guyon had 
thrown over a bridge, upon which Gorgey refused 
to trust his men, though Guyon crossed over it with 

In this manner much time 


troops and heavy guns. 
was lost, whilst a new bridge was being construct- 
25th that the 


ed. It was not till the ni ght of the 
Hungarians stormed and carried old and new Szony, 
Op] to Comorn, aad on the 26th that the 
of Damianiez, Klapka, and Nagy-Sandor, with his 

ssed over and immediately attacked the 
n Field Marshal, Welden. During th 


site corps 


1 
caval 


Austrii 





bat- 


tle, org y; with his best troops, remained on the 
otl side of the river. Welden was driven from 
his positions with the loss of his camp, a portion of 


thousand 
by forced 


dead, and several 
day he retreated, 
Austrian frontier. 


march 

If at this time Gérgey had acted in obedience to 
the instructions given him by Kossuth, he might 
have crossed the Austrian frontier on the 29th, and 
at latest have been before Vienna on the 2d of 
May. There remained indeed now no force in the 
Austrian Empire, except the army of Radetsky in 
ltaly, which could have offered any serious opposi- 
tion to his march. 
iis termination of the 
the vaitebisions hopes ’ 
repugnant to the envious feeling which he 
tained toward the governor of Hungary. It is evi- 
dent his subsequent conduct that he deter- 
mined to protract the campalgn, whether in the be- 
lief that opportunities would be thereby still affor- 
ded him of establishing a military dicts atorship, or 
that he had : ulready made that compact with the 
Russians, which there is some reason to believe he 
only entered ate a little later 

With the view, from whatever motive, 
of protracting the campaign, Gérgey sent forward 
one corps to Raab, and another into the Schutt is- 


his artillery, 4,000 
1 i rs. The 


s, across the 


same 





truggle would have 
f Gorgey, and was 
enter- 

















from 


by ious 


} Schutt Island, which he might, at 
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to Kossuth that he 
about to raise the siege. 

suth, that since he had set 
to avoid the injurious moral effect of abandon 
it in the hands of the en¢ my, he must take it; and 
he was asked if he had no heavy guns why he did 


; 1 
had no heavy guns, and y 


He wa answered by K )8- 


down befo the place 


ing 

















not get them from Comorn 2 

The heavy guns were brought—the walls bat- 
tered in breach—Buda stormed and taken on the 
21st of May—Hentze mortally wounded, and five 
thousand prisoners captured, although : tion of 
Pesth had bee troyed, and one of the last aet 
of Hentze had been to attempt want to blow 
up the magnificent chain b h conneets 

esth with buda—an attempt only f l by the 
death of the Austrian engineer. — 

( rorge y ward speciously l, and many 
of his partis: and admirers hi I ated after 
him, that this delay before Pesth was fatal to the 
cause, but that he undertook the seige by the espe 
cial command of Kossuth, a par f whose s ond 
order they quote to that effect. 

Gorgey, before marching on Pesth, bef Co- 
morn, and on the Schutt Island, Jo ix weeks irre- 
trievable to the cause, having only attacked beyond 
the Waag and Neuhauslar, Dawel , on the 16th of 
July, the recruited forces of the Austrians, whom, 
by this time, the Russians had come down through 
Austria to assist, and whose frontier he should have 
crossed at the end of April. tere, as far as Gor- 
gey is concerned, ends the second invasion. 


e Comorn, he wasted his time in 
Austrian corps on the 
any time, have 
age the 
a day's 


After his return t 
petty conflicts with small 


cleared at once. It was his custom to eng 
enemy with a very inferior force, and after 
desultory fichting, to enter persone lly into action 
surrounded by a brilliant staff, and at the head af 
some picked regiments, the cry b r raised by hi 

partisans, “ Hurrah for ! 


vintore? hate © 
gey;’ when, of course, the enemy was ¢ 
comfited. 





“3 Gi 


asuy dis 


With regard to the next important charge 
against Gorge ay, that of his having neglected 
to press forw ard up to and over the frontier 
after raising the siege of Comorn, and re- 
turned on the contrary with the best part of 
his army to besiege Ofen, he adopts the fol- 
lowing course. He does not specify what 
his instructions were from Kossuth, but he 
leads the reader to infer that Kossuth was 
most anxious that he should have acted as 
he did, and dwells very strongly on Klupka’s 
entertaining the same opinion. ‘The facts 
were that Kossuth ordered him, after re- 
lieving Comorn, to push on with his main 
body beyond the frontier, and to Vienna, 
leaving Aulich with 12,000 men to mask and 
if possible capture Ofen. Girgey, with his 





land, and after losing a week at Comorn marched usual subterfuge, says: 
upon Pesth. Py Se pas aii i 
He had received express orders to leave 12,000 | Th » propositions of Klapka in this respect agreed 
men before Buda, and to march forward with all | with the instructions of Iossuth, who njoimed 
hi ‘ces in pursuit of the Austrians ; instead of above all things the conquest of Of Herein too 
this, he 12,000 men forward, and marched on | Klapka agreed with Kossuth that, he yield l cre- 
Juda with thirty-five thousand men, inclusive of | dence to the accounts of the disco iri ment of the 
seven thousand Hussars, quite useless in a seigt | garrison. but hi A not do so in th be Ong 
but mut bringing with him an indispensable | 2S Kossuth, according to whose o] the trans 
ba rain, although there were many hundred | ference of a few batallions of Aulich’s across th 
heavy guns in ( omorn. 3 Danube would dete ine lhe surrender oj the 
Hentze, Austrian commander of Buda, who | fortress. 
had 6,000 men, and 247 pieces of cannon, refused He next sets forth all the weighty rea- 


to surrender and bombarded Pesth. Gdorgey having 
made an ineffectual attempt to storm Buda, wrote | 


sons there were for following up the enemy, 


eee 





—_— aawy 
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and then having vaguely mixed up the per- 
gsuasions of Klapka and the orders of Kos- 
suth, as if he was acting against his 
and judgment in obedience to them, says 


that he was reconciled to the idea by the | ‘ 


between 
more 


reflection ‘‘that an arrangement 
the government and the Diet was 
likely if Ofen was conquered than if it re- 
mained in possession of the Austrians, even 
if Vienna was threatened by our victorious 
operations.” 

Involving himself in as many contra 
tions as Falstaff, when describing the Lin- 
coln green dresses of his assailants 
dark night—Girgey, who did not take siege 
artillery with him, complaining that Guyon 
says that he did 


idic- 


on u 


provented him, not press 


him, because— 


by the doubt 


rve this pruder 
uth would be 


to whether | 


Forced to ob 
which I was at first as 


for or against the siege of Ofen 


He insinuates that Kossuth afterwards 
approved, and circulated at the time that he 
had ordered him to continue the siege, but 
does not relate that the order was to the 
effect that since, in disobedience to the 
order of the government, he had set down 
before Comorn, and endeavored to storm it, 
he must now take it. 

But Girgey makes no attempt to account 
for the 7,000 cavalry he took with him use- 
lessly to besiege Comorn, or for the remain- 
ing three weeks of the six wasted between 
the time when he might have been and 
when he actually reached the frontier—the 
fatal delay which gave Austria time to col- 
lect an army—Russia time to send one to 
her aid—and which can or ily be accounted 
for by the supposition either of treachery, 
or as the author of ‘Past and Future’ 
assumes, by the ambition and the 
of Kossuth, which induced the Hungarit i 
general to protract the war. 





THF SOUTHERN ARMY. 


. . i. 7 

The D0 é Austrian army d-feated J 
7 ‘ ryy J : yes 7 

—lin f St. T'amas stormed and carried. 

CHemy ari n to the frontie fortresses oy t 


Magi fai 


MEANWHILE, in the 1, Very sanguinary en- 
gagements had taken place between the Magyars 
under Peri ind ti uthern Austrian a iny, O 
Which th 1 formidable part consi ed of Turk- 
ish eerdians. 

Turkish Serbia is nominally a Turkish province, 
but the Porte has cor ded | » it a constitution, in 
Virtue of which, o msideration of a small tribut 


of about 125.000 dollars, it de al lows ltog yvern it- 
self as it chooses. A Tw supies the 


, 1 
kish garrison 0c 
ade, and tw ) 


citadel of Belgi other points upon the 
river; but without the precincts of these fortifica- 
tions, no Turk is allow d to ] hols d be operty, nor even 
to take up his residence on. th bian ter: itory. 


jealonsy | 
in 


will | 


storm 


| in the 





} its policy to respect, 


the Turkish government, ac- 
spect “dd: 
that the Turkish Empire 
has held together being, that it never, like all the 
other continental governments of Europe , attempts 
to retract and to resume concessions it has 
forced to make, and that it is a ruli 
what is termed there 
‘ection.”” The Serbians are abou 
one million in number, ruled by a native prince, 
and native Senate ‘The whole population may be 
considered prosperous. Every man is armed. In 
y are brave and enterprising, although 
no match for the Magyars—shrewd, selfish, and 
filled with political ambition. thanin, who 
soon after led the Serbia was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of thé ular army kept 
up by the Serbian government 


It w 


This constitution, 
cording to its custom, has scrupulously 
me of the chief 


reasons 


been 


ng p rincip ile of 





insuri 


ight of 


character they 


Knic 
syinpathisers, 


small reg 


igh usually many 
times more numerous than the Magyars, this south- 
ern army stood no chance with them in the field 
lt, therefore, entrenched and fortified, in strong po- 
like those of the lines of St. Tamas, on the 
al which unites the Danube and the Theiss, ox 
the famous position of Titel, at the point of 
fiuence of the Theiss into the Danube, covered by 
an inaccessible marsh, h, the remains of 
this southern army, when finally routed and dis- 
persed, took refuge, and from whence it could never 
be expelled. When the Austrian army ventured 
into the open field it was easily defeated. When 
it retired behind its entrenchments these wert 
1d by Perezel, who was fi ntly repulsed 
with loss. At length, after carrying several strong 
positions, - took by storm the famous lines of San 
Tamas, slaughtering 6,000 bians in the trench- 
es. In the “South, therefore, except on two or 
three fronti e protected by fortresses 
or fortifice rnarmy had been driven, 
like the army of ratz, from the Hunga- 
rian territory. 


as soon obvious, that 


sitions, 
can 


con- 


in whie 





r points, wher 
this south 
Win 
Bem had alr 


tions, 


y ¢ xpulsed both the 


Austrian and Russian armies from ‘Transylvania, 
in one of the most marvelous campaigns record 


military annals. 


BEs CAMPAIGN IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


Bem daringly attempted, with 4,000 men, the 

nquest of ‘Transylvania, defended by 15,000 
Austrian regulars and 30,000 Wallachian insur- 
gents, to whose aid 10 or 12,000 Russians were 
called in shortly after. 

\ few hundred men under General Czetz had 


obstinately maintained themselves in a strong posi- 
tion near Thorda, one of the western passes, ‘which 
facilitated to some extent movement, and be 
knew that he could count on the warlike spirit of 
Szeklers if he could 1 them; but their 
d at the south-eastern extremity of 
Transylvania. Descending passes of 
Nagy Banya, toward the 1s4s, 
he defeated one of Puchner’ rals at Sibo and 
at Deecz, and marched on Clausenberg, which 
Puchner evacuat concentrate 
his forces and overwhelm the invade r. Bem, 
stead of following him up, marche; to Bistriz, 
where he attacked and defeated Urban and drove 
him over the frontier, ywn to Her 


:s 
iiis 
tne ach 
country is situat 

through the 
end of December, 


Ss gene 
sei 


; 
ed on his 


approach, to 
in- 


a 
and then came d 
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manstadt in the south, which, with a far i 

ree, he tried to carry by assault against | 
my. epulsed with loss, h ired tow 
agna, and pushed forward a small corps wr f 
Mublenbach near Carlsburg. Attacked by over 
wh min r forces he was dk hk ul \ isagy i, One 


ming 

wing of his army cut off 

corps he had detached to 

vwered by the garrison of Carl 
d both the I isoners and the 


and dispersed, whilst the 

Muhl ubach was 
, which mas- 
Magyar 


ovel- 
Isburg 





fugitive 
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families. Cut off on all sides, and reduced to 1,200 
men, Bem was summoned to lay down his arms. 
But he had sent to Hungary for reinforcements, 
which he calculated must at this time be coming 
through the Maros passes ; he therefore turned west- 
ward, carried Muhlenbach by storm, and entrenched 
himself a little further on, till the reinforeements 
which Kossuth had sent could join him. ‘The van- 
guard of these reinforcements having reached him, 
he dispatched Colonel Count Bethlen, who had 
commanded one wing of his army in most of the 
actions fought, to bring up the remainder. Beth- 
len, who started on an English hunter, and went 
straight across the country, promised to reach the 
reinforcing army before midnight. Bem calculated 
that they might be upon the ground by eigh 
morning, and attacked in consequence, but the road 
was blocked up by many thousand waggons full of 
fugitives, so that Bethlen, though he started with 
the troops at the hour agreed upon, was several 
hours longer on the road than had been calculated. 
In the meantime Bem had been overwhelmed, had 

pi- 











lost a part of his artillery, and was forced pr 
tats ly to retreat, which he did ll he met | 
with his which now raised the 








troops, ree of 
Bem to 6,000 men. With these, turning fiercely on 
the enemy, he repulsed him. Bem had his finger 


smashed by a bullet in this action, and in passing 


through the next village, after the enemy was re- 
pulsed, called out from his horse ** For some fellow 
to come and cut that off for him!” 

Following up Puchner, B now defeated him 
with great slaughter at H and foreed him to 
retire in confusion upon Hermanstadt, which it wa 
now expected that Bem would again in- 
stead of marching toward Hermanstadt, however, 
Bem passed under the guns of C struck 
northward till he reached Gorfalva, and placed 
himself in communication with the Szeklers 
Meanwhile, from 10 to 12,000 Russians had entered 
through the southern passes, and 









attach 





arl«} 
aris 


Urban, with a 
large force, had reéntered Transylvania through 
i mall 


the pass of Bistriz, where he easily defeated a 
body left by Bem in observation. 


Bem immediately marched on Bistriz, defeated 
Urban, again drove him across the frontier, and re- 
turned to the environs of Megyes and Gorfalva. 

Meanwhile, Puchner, whose wh force was dis- 


posable by the arrival of the Russians, and 
knew that Urban had entered by the Bistriz 
but was ignorant of his defeat—: pid | 

Bem’s movements—now manceuvred to turn Be 
position, and to get in his rear, exercising much 
genuity to cut himself off from his I 
peration. Bem no sooner perceived the error than 
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own basis O11 





he came down by forced marches upon Herman- 
stadt, garrisoned by 6,000 Russians, and took thi 
city by assault, capturing or killing half their 


number, and obliging the remainder to escape dur- 
ing the night through the pass of the Rothenthurm 
into Wallachia, with the loss of their baggage and 
artillery. ' > 

Puchner, terrified by the intelligence that v 
he was pottering about to cut Bem off, that genera 
had defeated Urban in the north and the Russians 
in the south, now retreated in great discouragement 
upon Cronstadt, where Bem and his victori 
arrived on the 19th of March, and drove Austrian 
and Russians together, precipitately out of Tran- 
sylvania, which he had cleared of 55, 
an el campaig Bem 
three adm le officers, General Czetz, ‘ 
Gall, and Count Bethlen. 

Such, in the north-west and centre, in thi 
and in the east, was the result of the seco 
sion of Hungary, which, like the first, left tl 
trian Empire at the mercy of that country, an op- 
portunity of which Hungary was prevented from 
profiting by the perverseness of one of her own 
children. 
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The War m Hungary: 


THIRD INVASION. 


With 375,000 against 140,000 ty ; 
obtain the aid of Russia. surre ley er ide) n 
dence to th (‘sar. Hesitation of Russia 
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Tue third invasion of Hungary, took place in 
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lice spy, the art of conspiring has been 
i 


pulsion a po 
pushed to such perfect i 
what is called *‘ an outer cirt 
more im] ortant members and leaders, and hence in 


le,” gives no clue to 


humbler el: 


left undisturbed 





hopes of getting at the latt r, the 
the iniated have s been 
by the police for years. 

“Many Russian officers of high rank, afterward 
offered the Hungarian government to pass over with 


their troops, in the event of their leader being de- 


metimes 











feated in a decisive battle, and the proof of the 
existence of the conspiracy ‘mentio led, may be 
found in the sentences of death and exile to Sibe- 
ria, published in the ** Gazette de St. Peters- 


bourg,”’ in the ensuing winter. 

For these reasons, at an Imperial counsel over 
which the Emperor Nicholas iu person presided, all 
his counsellors, excepting two, voted against inter- 


ing the existence of the 
Va Prince Paskiewitch, 
command the Kussian expedi- 


vention in Hungary, as peri 
Empire, and Field 
destined t 
e of those most warmly opposed to it. 
that notwith- 

t forth, he 
Sor reasons 


shal 
who was 
tion, Was on 
The Emperor 
standing the excellent arguments they 
had determined u rvention, 
known only to hims 
Experien l 


however, remarked, 


pon int 
elf 
had lon taught him, that al- 
though he possessod wonderful facilities for discov- 
ering the secrets of had never 
been able to count on preserving those of his own. 
Now, the strongest ground, based on 
circumstantial evidence, for believing that these 
‘reasons,’ to which the Emperor Nicholas allad 
ed, were an understanding which he had already 
entered into with Goirgey. 
Gérgey’s frequent intercommunication with the 
Rassian Generals, during the ensuing campaign,— 
his despatches to Paskiewitch, discovered on the 
person of a female relative repairing to the Rus- 
sian headquarters,—were not required to prove, 
beyond all doubt, that such a compact did exist, 
because this is abundantly established by his gen- 
eral conduct, by his movements, and by that of the 
enemy, which cannot possibly be accounted for on 


» since 


other cabinets, he 





e is the 





any other supposition. 
It may perhaps be 
here, in ition of uilt—which, even 
with this palliation, is sufficiently great to hand 
his name down, as a byword of execration, to 
posterity.—_that there is every reason to believe 
that Gérgey was not actuated by any mercenary 
motives in | yal, and that he neither stipu- 
lated for, nor re« rived, his “ y preces es 
Itis also more than probable, that he had no idea 
of giving his country and companions in arms to 
be bound and manacled by Russia, whilst Austria 
glatted her revenge upon them, but was himself, 
toa great extent, deceived by Russian diplomacy, 
Which held out to him the prospect of a constitu 
tional, or at least in lependent monarchy. under a 
Russian I », to which he thought to play the 
part of a sort of monk. 
At any rate, 


advisable at once to state 


extenu his 


s betray 


ti y f salver. 





moment of the march of 





the Russians to the relief of Austria. every move 

emade was—as far as his fear of being treated. 

by his own a like Dumourier, permitted—ex 
t his adversaries could have desired. 
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Pask iewitch to come up H ingarian 


Money. 


paper 


ral and material, 
y in the third inva- 


In estimating the forces, 
brought to bear against Hunga 
sion, the com plic ity of G ’ with the invaders 
is an element which, above all, should be taken 
into account, because, without that advantage over 
the Hungarians, I think that a succinct narration 
of the campaign will satisfactorily show the read- 
er, the third combined inroad of Austrians and 
Russians would have resulted in the same confn- 
sion and disaster as the first and second invasions. 

The third invasion of Hungary took place with 
from 375,000 to 400,000 men, of whom nearly 

0,000 were regular troops, out of which 150,000 
were Russians. The rest consisted of Turkish 
Serbians, Hungarian Serbians, Transylvanian W al- 





} 


| laks, Sclavonians, and Croats 


these forces, the Hungarians had 


To oppose 
now 140,000 armed men, of whom might 
not only be termed dis¢ ipline d and veteran sol- 

having fought victoriously through the last 
t 


oops on the 


possession 


diers, 





campaigns, but constitu 
Europe. They were in 
strong rwardein and the 
fortress of Comorn—Arad surrender- 
i the besieging Hunga- 


of the fortress of Pets 
impregnable 
ed during the campaign to 
rian army. 

Hungary was now asgailed 
juarters. From the Austrian 
Vienna), by 75,000 Austrians, under 


different 
pp site 
command 


m iour 
iroutier 


the 





of the young Emperor and Marshal Haynau, and 


mander-in-chief, Field Mar 


| bians, and the garrisons of Esseg and 


| 30,000 W allachi 


| vention in Transylvania had only 


From the 
Russian com- 
iewitch, 
Dakla 
lachich, who, 
ish Ser- 
lemesvar, 
had upward of 100 men. On the eastern or 
Transylvanian side, by 35,000 Russians, under 
Rudiger and Luders, by 20,000 Austrians and 

! This is 


ilar corps, 


Paniut 
bv the 
lg l Prine e 
who marched down through the } 
with 80,000 me In the south by Ji 
between regular troops, insurgents, ' 


under 
Polat 


by 2 00 Russians 
frontier of Austrian 








ses of 











10 0 
00 


uns, making & 0 n 
without taking into account various irre 
brought successively to reinforce the various ar- 
mies, or employed for a time. 

The great northern passes through the Carpa 
thians, by. which the main Russian expedition 
was descending, can only be properly commanded 
from Dakla, on the Gallician side. Kossuth had 
been inclined to seize and occupy this position, 
and to carry the war into Gallicia; but a timid 
party in the Diet alleged, that Dukla being in 
Austrian Poland, which adjoined Russian Poland, 
it would be affording Russia a pretext to interfere. 
At this time, Cavaignac, the French president, 
was receiving assurances, that the Russian inter- 
taken place on 
1 without the 
cabinet; and Sir 





the demand of the inhabitants, anc 
authorization of the 
Stratford Canning, the Ambassador at 
Constantinople, had been assured by the Russian 
Ambassador, Mr. Titof.—and repeated to his fel- 
low-diplomatists his conviction of the truth of the 
n of inter- 


Russian 


sritish 





assurance,—that Russia had no intentic 
fering in Hungary. 

W hether or not Russia adopted 
Kossuth, in the first 
overtarning the Austrian Em; 
mies of the Tsar could have bee: 


this determina- 
counted on 
, before the ar- 
1 brought into the 


tion instance, 





field. When the delays of Gérgey had allowed 
Austria to recruit her strength, and Russian 
troops to come down to her assistance, he still 


reckoned confidently on the one invincible army 
he had got together (which. after all, never was 
fairly beaten, but betrayed), and on a general 
system of defence, which had been successfal in 
the second invasion, and which, there is every 
reason to conclude, would have been so in the 
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third, but for the disobedience 
which frustrated the combination 

The third invasion may, properly spes 
considered to begin with the attack, tardil: 
desultorily made by Gorgey, with a part o 
iwree, near the frontier between six and seven 
weeks after he should have been there, and when. 
instead of finding twenty or thirty thousand broken 
spirited and harassed troops to oppose him, he had 
near one hundred and ’ thousand Russians 
and Austrians to contend with. 

Gorgey, from the 16th of June to the 20th, had 
pushed forward, across the rivers Waag and Neu 
bausler-Danube, small corps, which were in gene- 
ral successively repulsed, and gave the enem) 
due wat x, and full time, to concentrate 
which enabled them, four fold. to overmatch the 
Hungarians in the field,—Gorgey himself, the last 
days operating with his pic ked tro ps, and being 
victorious where he fought, at Szered 
however, on the following day, overwhelming 
numbers obliged him to retreat. 

The repulse of this attack on what may be 
termed the Retin frontier line, was followed by 
the Austrians and Russians assuming the off 


and treachery 











twenty 





torces 





m whence 





nsive, 








a few days later, by attacking Raab, which, after 
a hard day's fighting, its garrison of 6,000 evacu 

ated, retreating on Comorn, whilst Kmett 12 of 
the bravestf the Hungarian generals, was cut off 
with 5,000 ‘men, and obliged to retreat upon the 


Hungarian army of the south. 

Now, Girgey, who had so long delaye d attack- 
ing the frontier line of the Austrians, when order- 
ed to do so, actually fought what may be termed 
the battle of Szered, when positively ry commanded 
by the government not to give battle there 
That is to 


say, that, as 
that Gorg: 


had delayed 
Russian rei 





soon as 1 sani found 
to cross the frontier till 
ments had come down, and that 
he was assured that Paskiewitch was about to 
invade Hungary from Gallicia, he (Kossuth) had 
formed fresh combinations, in pursuance of which 
Gorgey had been oe red to fall back. When the 
disobedience of Girgey had rendered this i im possi- 
ble, Kossuth pareunpenelly commanded him to 
retire on Pesth by forced marches, with all his 
troops, take there the railroad to Szolnok, where 
he would find an army under Perczel, and with 
this combined force fall upon Paskiewitch as he 
was descending from the passes of the northern 
hill country. 

Gorgey, at the time he received this order, had 
under his c more than half of the military 
force of Hungary in numbers, and three-fourths of 
its strength. After leaving a sufficient garrison 
to defend Comorn, he might have marched with 
from 60 to 70,000 fighting men, and at Szolnok 
have united with from 30 to 40,000 more, of whom 
half were efficiently armed, and all would have 
proved useful auxiliaries. 

By obeying the instractions (or rather, it should 
now be said, the peremptory commands) of Kos- 
suth, he would, therefore, have been able to fall, 
with a great superiority of force, upon that very 


army of Paskiewitch, which subsequently, with 





iorce 





yntrol 








little more than half his chosen troops, (dis- 
heartened by three sanguinary and bootless bat 


tles, and a discouraging defeat,) he eas 
before him, when forced to attack it. 
Can it reasonably be doubted, that a 





serious and 








vigorous attack, by 100,000 men, unconquered and 
undisco aved, would have failed to destroy Pas 


kiewitch? And, 
ous Magyars would 
Austro-Russian army of 
which it will be 


Paskiewitch beaten, the victori 
have turned round o1 | 

Haynau and Paniutin, 
too, they Acz 


seen, proved at 


their abi ity to defeat, with little more than half 
its numbers. 
The whole conduct of Girgey, from the time of 





in Hungary : 


gary 
at the 
n alter 


dates an } 


the first appearance of the Russians Han 
however perplexing it may have app 
time to his companions in arms, 
ward with a comparison of 
facts, in the 
connivance with the enemy 

From 
Austrians with a cc 
feeling in his army, 
beat them with anything 
spoke of the invasion of the Russians in the 
discouraging manner, macnifi i 
power, and resources, and represented thi 
against them as a conflict against hope. 
time, he expressed his opinion th 
Russians were not so hostile to the Hung 
nor so friendly to Austria, as they s¢ 
hints were thrown out of a constitutiona 
monarchy, under a prince of Leuchten 
bere or the Grand Duke Constantine Russian 
officers, on various pretexts, came frequently to 
his quarters with flags of trace, and did all in their 
power to confirm these reports whi 


bears, w 





reviewed 


every act impress of unmistake 


cab} 


this time, whilst affecting to treat the 
tempt which wa 


accustomed so invariably t 





s the po 


like equal numbers,—he 
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same 
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spread far and wide, and went far t 
influence of Kossuth in 1 r Ul 
To all the orders, prayers threats 
and the Diet, he replied by protestati 





and obedience, and promises that he 
in the direction commande 
After the battle of Szered, he reti 
where, twelve days subsequen 
by the Austro-Russia 
men, commanded by 
which the y 
panied 
The Austro-Russians attacked the H 
entrenche camp, W rht bank of 
the Danube, opposite Comorn, and carried the 
outworks of Monostor, and the village of Szény 
by a surprise which it was difficult to acco ; 
The Hungarian army was very eager to recuver 
these positions, but was only : } , 
into the field, and never to a reater num 





arm am 
Haynaa and 


oung Emperor Francis Joseph accom 
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int for 
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40,000, against an enemy who left no effort unat 
tempted to retain the advantage he bad gained 
ty degrees however, ev« ry point was retake 
by the Hungarians, and after the last rve | 
the Austr and l been engage 





russians nad 
ron with the artillery and cavalry 


Gorgey, pi 
‘ centre 


w the 





ision, ad 


into ¢ 








ed him to a previpitate retreat. Two Aus 
batteries were captured Hungarians 

id lost one early in the day witl na | ris 
ers; and although Gorge made no serious at 
tempt to pursue, the id Russians 
retired in disorder, as hy or fou 
leagues from the field peror, wh 
| was said to have born i the begiz 


ning of the day, fled, wh« 
to Raab, and never w: 
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of battle. Seven tl led 
wounded on both sides t 
but, as Gorgey had be eat gallantr 
and was wounded, t to inquire 
how the Austrians ¢ came to ven 
tare to attack. and how carryi the 
entrenchments whicl how ( v 
had not brought his whole force into t t 
is to say, the w garrison of ¢ norn,. whic 
would have given him upward of | met 
and lastly, why he had not followed and ut 
dispersed the Austro-Rassian army, as he might 
have done. 

Atter mess s and commissaries spatched 
in vain th re rived, at length on t night o! 


head arters, an ord from Kosesatl 


the battle, at 


superseding Girgey, and appointing Gene ral Mes 
soros to the command. But a council of the dupes 
and partisans of Girgey having been assembled 
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twas d ded by them that they would on y serve 
under Girgey, and they yed to him their 
resolati that ct transmitted this 


tf his 
his 


to the Government, with tresh assurances 


fidelity and zeal, as a plea for n 


command, but promised, nevertheless, 


resigning 
immeaiate- 
ly to march ainst Paskiewit« 
" After nin days’ further delay 
wound, which was a mere graze, he 
Haynan s army to the south of 
tired again to that 


after a desultory battle at Cszem. 


on pretext ol his 
attacked 
Comorn, and re- 


fortress on tl llth of July, 


Two days after,* Gorgey at length marched in 
the direction prescribed to him, along the left bank 


of the river By this time, Paskiewitch, with the 


main ended 
the passes of the C and 


Russian army. had des salely 


was rapidly 
tacle existed to 


ler 


irom 





patolans 
approa thing Pesth, where no ol 
his janction with the 
Haynau and Pan 

Daring the second invasion, after 
of the expulsion of the House of 
Debretzin, K 
to Pesth, 


Austro-Russian army un 
the declaration 

Hapsburg at 
returned with the Diet 


| to take this step, which he consid 


ssuth bad 





ered injudi by the necessity of watching 
Gorge After the third invasion had taken place, 
Gorgey, many days before Haynau and Paniutin 
could have reached Pesth, sent to inform Kossuth 
and the Diet that he (Goérgey) could not answer 


vi 
for the safety of that city for four and twenty 
hours In ¢ sequence of this intimatioa, 
1 to Szegedin ;—a pre 
a very fatai effect u 
campaign, by interrupting at an 
the working of the 
the 
could never subs¢ 


One of tl 
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Government remove mature 
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revolution, to the 


had secured, before the 


Hungarian paper, by making the 





condition of the national finance clear to the pop 
ular intelligence. Every man knew and knows, 
in Hungary, that it is based (and to what amount 

the { | rt wi 1 an enemy may 
seize, bul cann i away, D uienate for want 
of pur isers, W I the experience ol! cefitu 
ries, will be sat i with nothing short of a title 


derived from the Viet 


The unknown and uulimit 


issues of the Aus 


ian paper, every one in Hun ary Knew, on the 
contrar t b only base at best,on the power 
f t Austrian Government to collect taxes, 
whilst the excess of its expenditure, the h peless 
disorders of its Ss, and the trequent depre- 
ciation of me s 1 pape helped to dis 
redit it 

il of t iation is, it must be 
observed l tween these papers, and not 
betwee ind a met currency; there 





was, therefore, no tation, and up to the last 


moment of itest, the redit of the small 
Hanga iotes r lained u ipaired; but the 
supply isufficient, thro 1 the limited 
number sses, | the circumstance narrated 
the la 1otes to a discou because they 
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The army of Paskiew ud « opposed 

) 2,000 men nd Vysocki, v had been 
bliged to fall back, u his I to that of 
Percze of the wh I W h jen nski had 
again taken the command. 

( ey being obliged at Waitzen to attack, the 
vanguard of Pas witch was impet isly driven 
back by the Magyars. The Russian Field-Mar 
shal retired as far as Duana-Kes alf way to 
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Pesth, which, by this time, Haynau’s Austro 





Russian army had reach : 
lhe next day, Gorgey struck nortl ird into the 
mountain country he ba entered during the last 
bat leaving | ind him, to be cut off, 
Sandor, with the ar-zuard, which Past 
, coming up with | gaged. 
Na ry Sandor , that 
I 


Paskiewitch e- 





invasion, 








detended mself so gallantly 
bull tin, that he 
ingarian 
ss, the Hungarian 


admits, in his 


lieved himself oppused to the wl H 





ft 











army. At nightfall, after gr t 
Get rt ] succe ded n t t t i ree Vy. 

KE movement I Gorgey, f m tl is time, 
was obviously calc ted to enal him to fulfil 
his contract with the Russians, | weakening, 
demoralizing, and breaking the spirit of his army; 
but the spirit of that army was t ly broken 
it ms ted i ft ‘ { ] Ss ( igns 
who h never b w to the last 
lefeated fair figl iw vere accom- 
panied ¢ ht res ents ot i the finest 
ava the wor t hundred 
und forty quus 

I d, after three lred 1 s of harassing 
and incessant mar by a < tous route,— 
alt s ra I t t at 1, t tnaonment 








of isolated corps, and the ssemination of falla 
cious promis¢ t t to venture 
to propose to his tr pS a sure till he could 
announce to them that Kossuth | ned, and 
that the army of the th | I st 
The particulars of this me a br 

follows :—Gorgey advanced from Ws: 

conz, and then eastward and southward toward 
Tokay, describing an a from the forn place to 
the latter, whilst the m Russian my (after 
detaching strong c rps to irsue him) marched in 
a line which would represent its chord. During 


this time he was constantly harassed by, and 
skirmishing with, the R ans, but was obliged 


to refuse an armistice for four and twenty hours, 
which would have enabled the main Russian 
army to cut him off | the 
Theiss, either because some his creatures who 
sought only for a military despotism, or cthers who 
now expected to see the vague promises of Russia 
put into execution, V suspicious, or possibly 
that he himself still believed in and held out for 

t sult. | he dis 


such a re Directly after t 
missed, however, the chief of his staff, and ap 


assage of 


irom ut 











is retusal, 
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pointed his own brother in his place. About this 
time, General Nagy-Sandor surprised one of Gor 
gey’s relatives repairing to the Russian head 
quarters, and took from her papers proving the 
understanding between the Russian and Austrian 
commanders-in-chief; but the effect of this dis 
covery was neutralized by the allegation that 
Russia was proposing to interfere against Austria, 
and for the purpose of placing on the throne a 
Rassian prince, who undertook to guaranty the 
constitution of 1848. 

The Th 
arrival of the main Russian army to intercept 
that of Gorgey, who then marched upon Gros 
Weardein, whilst he detached ’ 
Debretzin; and, as he had been doing, day by 
lav, by fractions of his army, now lett that Gene 
rais entire corps to be fi "ly cut off and over- 
whelmed, after lant resistance, by the main 
army ’ Ps ewitch, which had followed on his 
traces he (Gérgey) remained at Vamoz- 
Perez, within two hours of the fight, without 
marching to his assistance. In this manner, pass 
ing through Gros-W ardein, he arrived in the vicin 
ity of Arad, whither 1 had at is time 


Government, in consequence of 

































retired with the 


events which I will now briefly narrat« 








. 7 
‘ {rad—His army «¢ ze j retre 
j appointed to the chief ¢ id, immn 
ate 2 hattle—B ly Hu ga 
! f l to ret? j f 1 Te 8 
The army d es f ti bat n 
4 é LCE fa? ti 7 s 2 42 a 
On gui esth, Kossuth and the Diet had 


retired to Szegedin, where an army of upward of 


60,000 men was assembled, under the 


Dembinski. 





ommand ol 

















This a ny cons sted of tl M ps WV ( ha i 
been con m t t ls that 
is to say, Vysocki's, P ’s, and the a th 
south, to w ich fresh le ies had be 

Je hich, at the outset of 118 llign l 
defeated Perczel, and penetrated s y nort 
ward, when he was attacked and defeated, witl 
the loss of seven thousand men, by Generals 
Vetter and Guyon. Guyon, after t Ban had 
again rallied and recruited his forces, bad subse 
quently attacked, defeated, and put him ignomini 
ously to flight at Panczsova, within sight of the 
cities of smlin and Belgrade, and finall, driven 
him beyond the Drave to Mitrovicz, upon the 
Turkish fr ler. In this manner the southern 
army had become disposable. At Szegedin, which 
was stro! iy i itre sd, Dembins . \ Ss 





commana these con ed armies were n 
was protected on his right by the Ma 


his front by the Theiss, on his left by th 





of Peterwardein, and on his rear by t 
rian forces besieging Temesvar and A 
latter place about this time had surrender 


to which the Government retired. 
Haynau an with the Austr 





army, whom sft in Pesth, marched on 
their part doy gedin, W Paskiewitch 

' 
was pursuing hind tl 8s 











h 


stand, after | 


ositions untenable, | 









.* 
nad every eiement 


edin a successful 


Dembinski, who 
to have made at Sze 
a faint resistance, declared hi 
and unaccountably retreated. 
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iss was reached and crossed, before the | 


Nagy-Sandor to | 





| Incase of retreating, he had orders to fall back 

upon Arad (which was a fortress in 
the Hungarians), there to effect his junction wit} 
Gorgey ; instead of which, i | 


the hands of 


t 
he disobediently retired 


upon Temesvar, a hostile fortress, and furthe; 
| from the point of junctio W hether, distrusting 


would | 
whether 


Goérgey, he suspected that Paskiewit 
let in upon his 
thought that his treatment at Kay 
the disobedience, or whether he « 
be a favorable opportunity for 
mer plan of an inroad int 
as Gorgey had d 


Dembinski’s) rear 





done twice be iore, 
vering to avoid Kossuth and the Diet, his conduet 
was equally censurable, and hi 
gedin proved morally and materially more der 

alizing to his army than 4 defeat; men and horses 
being unprovided with food and forage | p 
vast stores of provisions which Kossuth had col 





retreat trom Sze 


lected at Szegedin were abandoned to the invader 
About the time that Dembinski was making his 

disastrous retreat on Temesvar, and thereby raiz 

ing the army, Bem had come to Kossuth to seek 

reinforcements. Though he had 2 1 

with to defend Transylvania 


ers, he had not met with the s: 





invad 
rtune as 
nis campaign. Hua e, with an inade 
quate force, to Bistriz, whe re he heard the Ras 
sians had entered, he defeated the first c 


l 
was in turn, upon the 








»s, but 





llowing day, W 











weakened force, deteated by the over 
t ibers of as ia \ Dri southward 
he had made a rapid march « Hermanstadt 
which he a 1 took by stort But his generals 
were uniortuonate. Cc Kiss was killed at the 
pass of the Nothenthurm, and the pass was Car 
! nd other defeats and discomfitures ensued 
; em | 1 strong posit s, and the enemy 
eatly suffered; so that, with ) mer 
reiniore me t and s fresh n t stores 


Bem yet calculated on | vw able to clear the 




















country; and these he came t sk of Kossutl 
who seized the opportunity to a nt him to tl 
supreme command of Dembinski's ¢ { Gorgey’s 
armies. 
Bem re} | to tl virons of Te svar, a 
outannming the command of Det 
immediat ve batt In the lit 
army, it was essa to fight, and to ficht wit 
out dela but not ¢t » into action, as Bem 
so hurriedly that he time to1 i s 
acquainted W th the trae condition <« 
which he ud assumed command 
T ¢ } + ] meé ary xar} h a + > . 
of Hungar t least for a season), b n by Bem’s 
ma f to t the Austro-Kussi arm 
inder H i F iti 
B had t t t the command 
f his 1 t w { nel Gall, killed when lea 
I un t tw y raw battaiior x Ww 
i VAS Ul to a an W the < 
Ww l riune i 
Be nt mean while, was not in a position 
m wi ( s rr : t it 
went, wi s t r , St ‘ sing 
‘ : rivin ti ‘ ré 
l 1 t position b ip 
1 and Russian ca i cavalry fT 
we brought forward 1, to the number 
é sand, attempted to retrieve the 
it charged by Gene Guy yn, witl 
‘ thousand bussar 1 driven n the 
utmost disorder. Mean. , Bem « 1 t 
advance till four o'clock in the aft | it 


was no longer doubted that th: 
Haynaa and his staff, it is said 
from the field, when suddenly Bem's cant 
>] 7 : ; ‘ 77 

silenced. He had gone into action with 
covering that his ammunition had been sent off 








vot 11s. 
ju Gie 
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the preceding night by mistake to Arad. Prince 
Lichtenstein perceived and took advantage o! 
these accidents, and retrieved the day. Guyon 
made a last attempt by charging with his hussars 
on one hundred and twenty cannon, now concen 








trated by the Austro-Russians. His men rode 
gallantly almost up to the destructive batteries 
wavered for a moment, broke, and all was lost 


Men and horses bad been four and twenty hours 
without food or forage; and it is his opinion that 
with a single draught of wine apiece, he would 
have carried it, and thus, at the eleveath hour, 
tarned the day. 

As it was, the Hungarian army retreated un 
pursued, the result being rather a victory they 
had failed to win than a battle they had lost, the 
having suffered too severely f 
them. Bem and Dembinski, who was on the 1 
as a volunteer, were both wounded in the action. 
The retreat took place that night through a wood 
always a dangerous operation with troops not in a 
high state of discipline. After penetrating 
distance, on arriving at a cr i 





enemy 


some 


s88-roadqd, an aiarm o 





The enemy!” was given, and a sudden pani 
seized the army, which dispersed into the torest 
and could not be re llied, the famisbed soldiers 





pushing on in all directions to seek food. 
So completely was the army scattered, that, on 
the follo 





ig morning, Guyon wrote to Kossuth, 
saving that not a thousand men could be got 
together, and urging at tl Same time the a fll 





of Gorge’ . 

But the 
much caution 
days after the 


Austrians and Russians mover 
and had suffered so much 
battle, nearly all 


t < 
s = 
D 


the sol 





persed in the forest, being u»npursued and duly 
recruited from their privation, reassembled at 
Logos, with all their horses and cannon, e ta 
battery stuck fast in a marsh. This army was 
however, d sstined to be all dissolved by a 

other panic, occasioned by a f bh 





their first dispersion had been th« 


GORGEY OBTAINS THE DICTATORSHIP. 


Géirgey profits byt adispersi t the army at 
Teme to demand a transference to himself 
of th po conjer? K D 
resig h authoruy ¢ it 1ally to Girgey 


Arter the loss « 
been the intent 
vania with the G 
army, and the fugitives from the wood of T 
var, of whom that st 3 
would be rallied. 1 have placed 





vernment, the 


mes 


reckoned 


This w 


he O01 


1 
at les 
av ies 





at the 





command of Bem upwards 50,000 infantry 

10,000 cav alry , and 200 or 250 cannon. with which 
—holding as he still did the strategic keys of the 
country—he could instantly have swept out the 


already weake 
passes yf the n 
A glanc 


d enemy, and have closed up the 


untains. 


at Map No. 1 will show that Transy] 












vania is one great natural fortress, surrounded b 

a wall of mountains, through which there are 
half a dozen passes. But, like all vast for 

tresses, it requires a sufficient garrison, whic 





such an army would have furnished 


' As we have 
seen that nearly the wh ] 


le army di juently 
tally at Lugos, his force would really have been 
hear 100,000 men He winter in 
Transylvania. inhabited by a warlike and willing 
population. which would largely have recruited 
the army, and contained within itself ample re- 
sources wherewith to feed and refit it. When 


l subsequ 





propose d to 





| refitted 


| to set forth to his army; but, aft 
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and reorganized, tl 

have reopened in the spring, the 
Peterwardein, and Comorn hold 
time, and the latter operating on tl 


would 
rarrisons of Arad, 
out until that 


I 
e frontier, as at 


ampaig 
npais 








this time it was actually doing, and even matching 
upon Vienna, which, but for Gérgey’s surrender, 
it would undoubtedly have d. 

This retreat into Trans} had originally 
been planned by Kossuth, as an ultimate resource 
in case of defeat When he ordered Dembinski 


and Gorgey to conc trat on Arad, by 


‘ a timely 
operation the united armies, or a ch 


part of the 
rior force 
who were 

ews 

naving beaten 


united armies. could have fallen in su 
either on Paskiewitch or on Hayna 1, 
advancing from different sides, and 
one, have tarned against the other 

The Hungarian army retreat 
into Transylvania; whereas, if either of the inva 
ding armies were beaten, it i fficult to see haw 
Paskie 1 have retreat 
how Ha: 
have escaped destruction, except by 








couid, lf beater 





h 
sti ¢ i} 


to point out 





ossible 
would 





r over 
the Turkish fronti rians would 
I ament 
m. 


ve demanded 


or whither they \ 


ugh pecu 











ilar ected all 
pruden strategic movements in this 
invasion, yna 1's advance was made into 
a hostile « tr 3 will be perceived by reference 
to Map No. 4, int r contempt of the first princi 


ples of the military art. That is to say, that he 


pushed on, leaving his lines of communicatior 


with Austria, Which was his basis of operations, 
ible to be cut off by an army of between 25,000 
}* +? . ' ¢ 7 eAae 1. } 

l 1d 50, OVO men in Uomorn, as a ( I Lingly happen 

d; so that, if beat as he ] ly would have 

been but for one of the several accidents that 


turned the tables in his favor at Ts 


mesvar, 


by tl 


not a 
e route 


man of his army could have escaped 
they came. : 
But this is not all. Vienna itself w 
y protected, that, when Klay) 
morn on the 


as left so 
ka sallied 
5th of Au 


st with 20,000 





men, and pushed on to Raab, dispersing the Aus 
trian army ot Observation, cay ng 3 prison 
rs I t t mah 

he i er st ~ i t i i i r the 
sup my, ther ‘emained only 
2 m t Austri capital, 
Ww but t t zel t reached him ot 
the t vents 1 taken int s he would, 
wit t doubt, have occupied eight : riy hours 


afterwards. 


W hat is t rashness 








in generals whose chief fault was a saperabun 
d cant ? Simply, that, acting in concert 

Gorgey, they uS8ed every exertion, and ran 
every risk, to profit by a dec opportunity, 
which would be lost forever when he was removed 
from tl! mmand. withstandi all these 





exertions, and all the ¢ y, the fulfil- 





t « 5 He h 
corrupted or rs; be had 
brought his starved 








exhausted, decimated 
by lon m aré Ss and I tS; and yet 
neither he 1 is acct 3 ‘tisans dared 
propose surrender, nor : tiation 


diers, unless he had the 















{ suth or the Diet. He had done all 
t by a vast circuitous march of three 
hundre s, irstead of effecting the junction 
by a cross cut of a little more ths a hundred; hi 
had tarried, to allow Paskiewi to come up, 





under every pretext which he could safely venture 
r all, here was 
b, and it re- 
dispersion of 





that army, within reach of Kos 
quired the defeat and accidental 
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Bem’s army to enable the traitor to put bis pur- 
pose into execution. 

When Kossath received Guyon’s letter, after 
the dispersicn, to the effect that not a thousand 
men could be got together, the Governor of Hun- 
gary had every reason to rely on the aecuracy of 
this intelligence. Guyon’s character was that of 
daring inflexibility. He was the first to cross the 
Austrian frontier when the army marched upon 
Vienna; and he fought his way out of Hungary, 
refusing to listen to any terms but those of the 
fall independence and whole constitution. He 
was the last man likely to take a discouraging 
view, or to exaggerate a reverse ; and the fugitives 
did, in the sequel, only unexpectedly reassemble, 
because the Austro-Russians as unexpectedly 
neglected to pursue or to molest them. 

Kossuth had therefore reason to believe that 
everything now depended on Girgey and his 
army. ‘There was a ferce in Arad, a force in 
Peterwardein, 30,000 men in Comorn, or operating 
near it; there were the fugitives of Temesvar to 
be rallied, and the troops of Bem in Transylvania ; 
constituting, with Gérgey’s army, 140,000 fighting 
men; but none of these, except the garrison of 
Arad, could be utilized or even reached by Kos- 
suth without Girgey's co-operation. 

It was by this utter helplessness that Gorgey 
profited to declare that he could secure, by negotia 
tion, the independence and constitution, if Kossuth 
would transfer to him the Dictatorship of the 
country, but that he neither could nor would do so 
on any other. Gorgey was stern, hostile, and in- 
exorable. Kossuth had endeavored to take from 
him the command—he would make no explana- 
tions. He had proposed bis terms—he would ac- 
cept no others. 

Girgey had been long in negotiation with the 
Russians. He had fully persuaded his officers that 
Russia was willing to establish constitutional mo- 
narchy under a Russian prince, and turn her arms, 
if neceessary, against Austria. Strong opinions 
were expressed in favor of his demands, by offli- 
cers of rank, by members of the Diet, and by Kos 
suth’s ministry, which met in the morning, ex- 
pressed itself to that effect, and on being conven 
edinthe afternoon by Kossuth, declared to him 
their opinion (excepting Bathyanyi and Szemere, 
who were uot present)* “that under existing cir- 
camstances, the interests of the country required 
that he should comply with Gérgey’s demand, and 
resign into the hands of that General the Dictato- 
rial powers confided to him by the Diet.’ 

Kossuth hereupon transferred these powers to 
Gorgey, on the express condition that he should use 
them to obtain, by negotiation, an honorable peace 
for the country, or to conduct to the utmost its de- 
fence. 

After thus returning to a private station he re- 
tired into Tarkey. His powers he bad surrendered 
to a jealous rival, whom bis presence in the coun 
try could only have disquieted at a moment when 
every energy was required undivided to extricate 
the country from its peril, whilst if negotiation was 
to secure the independence of the country and its 
constitution, it could only be on a monarchic basis, 
and under a Russian prince, and though Kossuth, 
compelled by the desperate circumstances in 


*M. Szemere, who was one of his ministers, 
complains that the ministry was not consult- 
ed. He was not consulted because he could not be 
found. M. Backovitch, one of his colleagues, de- 
clares that he had already left for Turkey. This— 
M. Szemere has since denied, asserting that he 
was in the city, but had only changed his quarters, 
a sufficient admission to exonerate Kossuth from 
neglecting to consult a man he could not find. 
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which he was placed, was willing to withdraw to 
leave room for such a compromise, he would neither 
live under nor identily himself with it. 


GORGEY SURRENDERS UNCONDITION. 


ALLY. 


Kossuth retires into Turkey—Gérgey immediate 
ly surrenders to the Russians, and, as chief of the 
state, requires the Hungarian Generals and 
Commanders of for tresses to lay down their arms. 
assuring them that he has made good terms wit) 
the Tsar; thereby entices his companions in arms 
to the shambles. 


KossutuH knew that as matters stood, Girgey 
alone had the power of continuing the defence, and 
certainly at the head of his army, and with Dieta. 
torial powers, possessed better chances of making 
favorable terms than Kossuth without an army, or 
than Gorgey himself at the head of an army, bat 
opposed by Kossuth. Girgey’s envy and ambi 
tion once satisfied, Kossuth did not doubt that he 
would exert himself to the utmost to save his conn. 
try, which he never conceived the possibility of his 
having betrayed so infamously. 

Strange as the infatuation seems, there were 
scarcely half a dozen in the army or the Diet, even 
amongst those who have since decided, who didnot 
share in it, as is attested by the generals and off- 
cers, who fell victims of their misplaced confidence 

No sooner did Giérgey find himself invested with 
the executive power, than he laid down his arms 
to the Russians, without farther loss of time than 
was required for the whole force of Paskiewiteh to 
come up on one side, and Haynau and Paniutin's 
on the other. for which purpose he marched and 
countermarched during a couple of days, and then 
surrendered with his whole force unconditionally, 
at Villagos, on the 13th of August. At the same 
time he wrote to allthe other generals and com- 
manders of corps and fortresses, ordering them, as 
Chief of the Executive Government to follow his 
example in fulfilment of the advantageous condi- 
tions he had made. His injunction was universally 
obeyed. With the exception of the garrison oi 
Comorn, of the Polish and Italian legions, and of a 
small corps which followed Guyon,—generals and 
colonels, with their corps, and who might have re- 
sisted or escaped, and members of the Diet and 
of the government, in the same predicament, laid 
down their arme, or lingered confidently till within 
the power of their enemy. 

The army which had fought at Temesvar and ral 
lied at Lugos, dispersed again to a man, on hearing 
of Gérgey'’s surrender, never to reassemble. So 
with the remaining forces of Bem in Transylvania, 
whilst Arad and then Temesvar were given up on 
Gorgey’s requisition. 

For the first few days—that is to say, until all 
the dupes that could be caught were netted,—the 
Hungarian officers were treated with every kind 
ness and consideration by the Russian General ; 
then they were handed over to the Austrians. B8e 
veral were executed, all ill-treated, and the officers 
thrown into prison; but the knowledge that Co 
morn still held out, and was full of Austrian priso- 
ners of high rank. restrained their cruelties till the 
surrender of that fortress. 

Comorn is the most formidable stronghold in Ex- 
rope, inclusive even of Gibraltar and Malta. It 
contained a garrison of 30,000 men, with 1300 pie- 
ces of cannon of different calibres, and was provi 
sioned for a twelve-month. Klapka, who was im 
command, after two successfal sallies bad made @ 
third, already mentioned, in which he had destroy- 
ed the Austrian corps of observation, and which 
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had brought him, on the 10th, to Raab, whence he | being the only man who ever put a prisoner (Count 


projec ted marching on Vienna, which was only de 
fended by twelve battalions, w hen the news of th 
defeat of Te induced him to retrace his 


steps. 


mesvar 


COMORN CAPITULATES.---PROSCRIP- 
TION BEGINS. 


Goérgey by his treason having violated the condi 


tions on which Kossuth delegated his powers 
Kossuth resumes them, makes an effort to save 
Comorn.— Comorn capit ulates. — Hungarian 
Generals and Statesmen hanged and shot. 


Kossutas had not reached Ors va, Upon the fron- 
tier, before the account of Gorgey’s treason over- 
took him, from w bn ce, together with Bem, Dem- 
binski, Kme tty, G lyon wad five thousand fagitiv es, 
he passed through W allachia to Vidin, in Bulgaria, 
beyond the Turkish trontier. , 

Meanwhile, y had ordered the garrison of 
Comorn to surrender, which it refused at first to 
do, though entering into negotiation with the Aus- 
trians. There were uofortunately amongst the of. 
ficers some dupes of Gorgey’s party, who were 
anxious to make terms, and as nothing was heard 
of Kossuth, and as Gorgey had received from him 
full powers, | the fortress was given up to the Aas 
trians with the stipulation that the 
be allowed to secure a portion of its pay, 
be permitte ito retire unmolested. yg 

Kossuth, having heard of these negotiations, and 
considering that the power delegated to Gézgey 
had reverted — to him, on accouut of the non 
compliance of tl : traitor with the conditions stip 


Gorge 


Zichy, an Hungarian) to death, 
Amongst the victims were some men of large 
fortune, whom the victors were anxious to despoil 


Louis Bathyanyi, for his estate worth three millions 


of dollars; General Kiss, condemned by Haynan, 
who was his debtor, for sixty thousand dollars; 
Veczey, whose father (still living) had saved the 
lite of the Jate emperor; Aulich, the soldier and 





—the Sandor, and the 





philosopher allant N By 
leadena Damianicz. who being reserved to be 
hanged last, said with omeraets «“ Why last here, 
was J not always first upon the battle-field ?”’ 





Louis Bs uthy —_ who. when Comorn fell, had 
been tri ? over again, after being sentenced to 
four years imprisonment, on the charge of being 


accessory i the murder of Count Latour, of which 
he was notoriously as innocent as of the death of 
W eshington, Was condemned to be hanged. His 
wife introduced a lancet into his prison, with which 
he made an ineffectual attempt to sever the juga 
lar vein. Discovered before he had bled to death 
his wound was bandaged up, and he was hurriedly 


| dragged out and shot, the gallows probably not be- 


ing ready. He gave the word to fire, and fell shout- 
ing “Long live Hungary.” ‘The arrest of Bathy 
anyi had been a violation of the law of nations— 
his sentence was a calamny—his execution an as- 
sassination. 


Many others were put to death. Women of all 


| ranks were stripped and scourged before the sol- 


garrison should | 
and should | 





| diery. Officers from the rank of colonels down- 
wards were shut up for life- or forced into the Aus 
trian ranks as privates, subject, at the caprice of 
officers and sergeants, to d¢ ee Liha ee 
Gorgey al lone escaped scathle Immense 


| represented as a patriot, who e ad done 


ulated, had, caaean dispatched a commissioner | 


with powers anc i instructions to protract to the ut 
most the defence of Comorn. 

These powers, which he could only give as Gov 
Iiungary, were countersigned by Count 
Casimir Bathyanyi. The commissioner was on his 
way to Comorn when that fortress surrendered. 


ernor ot 


This commissioner, delegated with supreme 


civil and military power, we have reason to 
know, was Henningsen, the author of the | 


_— which we have been so large- 
ly extractin Though fifty hours, at a 
stretch, on Ticochdite he could not, in time, 
reach the frontier, for which purpose it was 
necessary to pass twice through the Austrian 
lines, 

Had he done so, he was pledged not to 
surrender Comorn for six months, and would 
have found in it 900 Austrian prisoners, whom 
he would have held as hostages for the safety 
of the Hungarian chiefs—so that, on this in- 
cident hinged the fate of Louis Bathyanyi 
and of his companions in misfortune and in 
martyrdom. 


pamphlet 


The soldiers of the garrison broke their muskets 
and tore their flags out of rage and grief at this hu- 
miliation. Austria, of coarse, violated the capitu- 
lation,and forced the privates and many ollicers 
into the ranks. 

Thirteen Hungarian leaders and generals of note 
were directly alter this surrender hanged or shot, 
althoach they had had, for months, in their power 
fourteen hundred Austrian officers of all ranks as 
prisoners, without injuring one of them, Girgey 
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| of a few ol 


pains were taken by the Russian ag vente tow et him 
the ‘hast 
possible for the country under desperate circum- 
stances. Russia was prompte d t the effort by the 
hope that he might till prove useful to her designs 
at some future period; but Hungary scouted the 
attempt, and the whole nation, with the exception 
his dupes or partisans in foreign lands, 
devoted his name with one accord to execration. 
Austria would willingly have gl lutted her vengeance 
on him, urged especially by the Zichy family, who 
were very influential; but, knowing ‘that if ‘he re- 
tired into Russia his character as a Russian agent 


| would be too palpable, Russia forbids her vassal to 


injare him, whilst insisting that he shall reside in 
salety in the Austrian dominions , where he drags 
on, at Clagenfurth, a solitary existence, hated by 
the goveroment and abhorred as a traitor by the 
people. 

That he is not without some remorse for the 
country he has betrayed, and forthe brave com- 
panions in arms, whose confidence enabled him to 
decoy them into the shambles, would appear from 
tne following anecdote: 


W hen he surrendered at Villagos, there was up- 
on his staffa young masician of some celebrity, 
who had followed his fortunes to the w ars, and to 
whom he was much attached. On taking leave of 
him he emptied into his hand the gold he had in 
his pockets, and then added a bunch of trinkets. 
amongst which was a keepsake from his wife, 
which the “ artist’ recognized and insisted on re- 
turning, saying, “ What will your wife say if yo 
lose it?” to which Gérgey replied, gloomily, “W hat 
will my wife or any one else care, for the fatare, 
about what is done by such a wanted as I have be- 
come,” 

It has been contradictorily asserted by the oppo- 
nents of Kossuth, that having 140,000 men under 
arms he could have protracted the struggle, and, at 
the same time, that Gorgey was so “surrounded 
that he could not continue it, the vanguard of the 
Austro-Russian having reached Villagos the eve- 

















































































ning of the very day he had laid down his arms to 
Paskiewitch. 

As far as Kossuth is concerned, I have already 
endeavored to show that of this force one army 
was dispersed, the other under the command of 
Gorgey, andthe remaining forces beyond reach, 
without the codperation of that general. 

With regard to Gorgey’s surrender—indepen- 
dent of the fact that if he had been really obliged 


to yield, he had been maneuvering during weeks 


to bring himself into that position—it is true that 
on the day he actually surrendered retreat was im- 
possible, but it was feasible at the time that Kos- 
suth transferred to him his powers. Gorgey had 
then still two routes open, and two courses before 
him; one to Transylvania, the other to Comorn 


across the Theiss, the passage towards that fortress | 


having been left comparatively open by the eager- 
ness of the two great armies of Paskiewitch and 
Haynaa to surround him. 

Thus terminates the brief narration which my 
space allows of events connected with the past 
struggle of Hungary, but that struggle can hardly, 
1 conceive, be understood and followed by the read- 
er, without impressing on him aconviction that 
Hangary, armed or unarmed, prepared or unpre- 
pared, is far more than a matcli, through the spirit 
of her people, for Austria, and that even when 


the treachery of Goérgey, would probably have 
overmatched both the Austrian and Russian. 


PROSPECTS OF HUNGARY. 


Comparison of the prospects of Hungary in her 
past struggle and in a future contest. Increase 
of Kossuth’s influence in Hungary. Races for- 
merly hostile now friendly. Reasons why alter- 
ed in feeling. Serbia Moldo- Wallachia. 


Tazs conviction with regard to its past, can but 
place in a more hopeful light the future efforts of 
that country; but a close investigation of the sub- 
ject will show that numerous obstacles which 
militated against its success then, have been re- 
moved, and that many causes not then existing, or 
existing only to oppose, now,concur to operate in 
its favor. 

When Hungary was first invaded in 1848, her 
objects were purely defensive, and beyond defence 
her purpose long remained indefinite. Her coun- 
eils were divided, and her actions paralyzed by a 
conservative—and subsequently by Gérgey’s mili- 
tary—party. The whole force of disciplined men 
did not exceed 10,000, and there were not 30,000 
fire-locks in the country. There was not an officer 
above the rank of sabaltern in whom reliance could 
be placed, nor any, except a few Poles, with any 
military experience. The revolutionary move- 
ment in Europe of '48, failed because there was no 


kind of coneert between the successi{ul revolution- | 


ists, whilst the closest unity of purpose and of ac- 
tion prevailed on the side of Despotism. Hungary 


concert, but the most serious part of her contest 
took place after the other revolutions had been put 
down, when absolutism and reaction had thoroughly 
combined their forces, and were enabled to bring 
them all to bear against her. 

The Hungarians, whatever they might boastfully 
assert, did not yet know that they were more than 
a match for the whole Austrian Empire. The di- 
vision of the Diet, in consequence of which Count 
Louis Bathyanyi unhappily repaired to the head- 
quarters of Prince Windischgratz attests that a 
majority of its legislators did not then think they 
could even resist her. When the Russians enter- 





| advisers, but he was contident that in 
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ed, their inroad was preceded by the most exag. 
gerated and discouraging reports, industriously 
spread by Gorgey and kis creatures, which frug. 
trated all the efforts of Kossuth, and paralyzed re. 
sistauce among the very people who had learned 
at this time to laugh to scorn the power of Austria 
which they had so easily broken. 
Hungary, at this period, was opposed, within 
her own territory, by the various races we have 
seen arrayed against her in that struggle—beyond 
she had the warlike Serbians tocontend with. The 
Hungarian patriots had not yet come to any under 
Standing with the Moldo-Wallachians, or with 
Turkey. 
_In the north of Europe, the attention of Sweden 
like that of Germany, was absorbed in the Schles. 
wig: Holstein quarre!, and throughout Europe aud 


| Great Britain, a strong current of re action had set 


in against the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
by its coufasion with socialistic aud communistie 
principles which absolutism and its organs, profit. 
ing by the follies and excesses of political sects 
had temporarily succeeded in effecting. 

How stands the case in 1852? 

In 1852, the whole Hungarian natior-—I mean 
the pation in Hungary, not the wrecks of the tem- 


porising party or of Gorgey’s coterie—looks with 


; 4 | undivided and unlimited confidence toward Kos 
Russia intervened, the Hungarian arms, without | 


suth. The result of successive events, and the cou: 
viction they imposed, has destroyed the tem poris- 
ing conservative party—the Girgey party was 
annihilated by his treason and the merciless bate! 
ery aud proscription to which it Jed. 
When the war terminated in Hungar there 
were in that country 140,000 armed and disciy lit 
ed men, accustomed to warfare, and who ha 
proved themselves, upon innumerable battle-tields, 


| the finest troops in Europe. W here are they now? 


Either at home, ready to resume arms at the first 


| signal, or in the Austrian ranks with arms iv their 


hands. The temper of these troops may be judged 
from the fact that the young Emperor personal 
addressed one of these regiments which bad beep 


| embodied many years before the war to the effv. 


that “they had been led aWay, he believed, by « 

future tl ey 
would show as much valor in his serv as they 
had displayed against him.” This appeal, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the Colonel and of the 





| officers, was met at first by a dead silence, and 


then by a simultaneous shout—‘“ It is too late. 


| The Emperor turned his horse about in disgust and 


alarm and retired. Ata sham fight in Italy, some 
contusion having arisen and night having 
taken the army. the conduct of whole batallions 
was so disorderly, and such threatening cries were 
heard, that the Emperor and his staff fled per- 


over- 


| Cipitately, 


In Hungary, at this moment, there exists among 


| all classes of the people an overweening centempt 


for the Austrians, and a corresponding terror pre- 
vails in the Austrain ranks of the Hungarians at 
whose hands they have met so many, and such 


terrible defeats. Every man, women, or child you 


| meet in Hangary will tell you that if they had 


not only shared the disadvantages of tite want of | only to contend with the Austrians, they would 


drive them out to-morrow. If 
* How 7 you are unarmed ;” they reply confidently: 
“with scythes and sticks; they have arms, and we 
can take them from them.” 

Darivg the war Kossuth had about 400,000 vol- 
unteers on the lists; a comparison of the present 
spirit judged by certain districts ascertainable, 
would now give bim half a million. 


it is objected: 


It is to be remarked that no tempations of pay 
or military advancement would give all the Des- 
potisms in Europe united, 50,000 volunteers. The 
Russian recruits, for instance, are sent to their 
regiments handcuffed together, and till it was made 
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Austria and in Prussia, adult males 
fore finger of the right hand. 


re in / 


felony th 
used to'chop of the 
aud knock out the front teeth. to disable them from 


pulling a trigger, or biting off a cartridge end. 

; For the a nalnds army which really is much less 
efficient than the Austrian, a much higher respect 
is entertained in Hangary—a relic of the super 
stitious terrors, by which its own agents, and 
Girgey and his creatures had prepared the way 
for intervention, bat which have since vanished 
before actual contact and observation. 

Since the Hungarians have seen and measured 
their strength with the and had time to 
reflect over the result of their experience, they 
have noted the excessive timidity and caution of 


Lussians, 


the Russian generals, the inferiority ofthe Russian | 


troops to the Hungarian, wherever, without too 
creat disparity of numbers, they were brought into 
collision. They have perce sived the lis ability of 
the Russians to epidemics, occasioned by marches 
and tatig arising from the want of stamina, con- 
eran on insufficient nourishment, and lastly, 
they ve discovered that instead of pouring in by 


ues, 
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infringed toward 
power, 


pected, but was to some extent 
the period of the decline of the 
whilst R herself up as t 


Ottoman 
he ¢hampion and 
protectorate of the coreligionary population, ac- 
quired great influence through the Greek clergy, 
became very popular, and was enthusiastically aided 
by the Moldo-Wallachians in her wars with Tur- 
key. Of late years the Russian protectorate has 
however changed to a real oce upation, the Turkish 
supremacy being only nominal. The ‘Tsar, under 

Various pretexts, has constantly kept up these ar- 
really nominated their princes, and carried 
on the government of the country. The former 
predilection of the inhabitants, they have ex- 
pe rienced the weight of the Russian rule, has been 
changed to the most profound aversion. ‘The mass 
of the population is in a state of stringent serfdom, 
and all influence and most of the S property has passed 
from the hands of the middle « and old native 
nobility into the hands of foreign families—Gr 


tussia set 


mies, 


since 


asses 


1 
eeKs 


from the Fanar, the most corrupt class in existence 
thus rewarded for forwarding the interests of Kus- 
sia in the Turkish court, provinces, and capital. 


a ie of thousands succeeding interminably to | 


each other, as had been popularly circulated, Rus 
able to send more than 155,000 men 
the Hungarian 
than 80,000 men 


sia was never 
during the two 
frontier, or even to 
upon one point in Hungary, or 65,000 men apon one 


invastons across 


more 


ASSt mble 


battle-field after a few marches bad been made. 
Hungary had only 30,000 firelocks in the whole 


There are 
st 50 pieces 


contest. 
at lea 


y when she began the 
now between 50 and 60,000, with 
cannon buried in various parts 

The Wallachians in Transylvania, the Serbians, 
the Croatians and Sclavonians, by the providential 
impolicy of Austria, have, 
the contest not only experienced the illusory nature 


country 


i 
i 


of her promises, but been deprived of the few privi- 
leges r,t held before, whilst at the same time. 
these populations have discovered that the Magyars, 
before the civil war began, had given them all the 


rights and liberties they were contending for. 

Far and wide throughout the east of lurope, all 
nations and all races have learned to respect the 
warlike prowess of the Magyars, and amidst the 
customary want of political good faith, and in con- 


trast to the shameless perfidy of Austria, so deeply 
rooted a conviction has spread in the integrity of 
Kossuth’s word, that it had become proverbial even 


amongst those hostile to him. 

“‘}f Kossuth had only passed his word, he would 
have kept it, but even at Arad he said might God 
cause his arm to ret and drop from his body before 

he made a concession to a Serbian ” observed 
a Turkish Serbian leader, who had carried arms 
against the Hungarians.) repeating one of the pop- 


ular falsehoods cireulated by the Austrian and Kus- 





sian agents at the time, but since dissipated,) 
whilst at the same time he spat upon the ground to 
show ene for Austria and Jellachich. 

As far as Turkish Serbia was concerned, though 


it had eeiued to respect the Magyars and to des- 
pise Austria, its old prejudices against Turkey and 
the influence of the Greek priesthood, has inclined 
jit to lean on Russia, but the conduct of 
the neighboring principality of Wallachia, 


tirely alienated this confidence, and the popular 
feeling in Serbia has sinee inclined to a policy based 


on the maintenance of its relations with the Porte. 

Moldavia and Wallachia, or Moldo-Wallachia, 
are two separate provinees nominally Turkish, in- 
habited by a Wallack population of the Greek per- 
suasion, and despotically governed by two tributary 
princes, under joint Russian and ‘T urkish protector- 
ate. 

Moldavia and Wallachia originally made a com- 
pact with the Porte, similar to that in force at pre- 
sent between Turkey and Serbia. It was long res- 


Russia in | 
has en- | 


since the termination of | 


| cattle. At the 


Profiting by the events of 1848, the whole popula- 
tion, (including even the Greek clergy.) rose, with 
only the exception of the great foreign proprietors 
and Russiam creatures), and expelled their prince, 
abolished serfdom, and appointed a provisional go- 
vernment, and a representative assembly. 

The Turkish Commissary very willingly 
tioned these ndings, but Russia marched a 
large army into Wallachia, obliged the Porte to 
disavow its Commissary, restored the banished 
prince, abolished the new constitution, and re-esta- 
blished serfdom. 


sanc- 


roe 





The Russian army was not only supported, as 
usual, at the charge of Wallachia, but its corrupt 
and underpaid officers both used every opportunity 
to extort from the Wallachians, and purloined the 


provisions and pay of their soldiers, who consequent- 


ly fell back for support on the population. [or in- 
stanee, the Russian officers claim the right of trans- 
port for their provisions, forage, and baggage. It 
is customary for them, on this pretext, to seize 
wagoners with their teams and yokes of oxen, and 


the m seve- 


unless the y 


wantonly detain them for days, or take 
ral weeks’ journey from their homes, 
pay to be h purpose they are com- 
monly obliged to se several head of their 
Turkish army was 
sent into Wallachia to assert the protectorate of 
Turkey, and observe the Kussians. 

As the Turkish army is highly diseipl ined, 





released, for whit 
ll one or 


Same time a 


and 


| better paid and found than any other in Europe, its 





conduct was very orderly. It was supported at its 
own cbanee, paid very liberally for everything, and 
the well-fed Turkish soldiers might be 
dainfully dividing their broken victuals between the 
dogs and the halt-starved Russian soldiers. 
Wallachia adjoins Serbia, and it was these facts 


seen dis- 


had so profound an effect on that shrewd and ob- 
servant people, as to overturn all Russian intrigue 
had been, for years, laboring to effect. ‘* The 


tablished serfdom in Wallachia ; 
Serbians: 





Russians have re- 
we know it, we have 
‘why should they not, had they the power, impo 
it here ?”’ 

The result has been, that in Hungary it may be 
confidently reckoned that, with the exception of 
part of the military frontier of Croatia, one moiety 
of the populations and races, formerly hostile, will 
actively take part with—the other, at least, take 
no part against—the Magyars, and here, as through- 
out Eastern E urope, the oppressed and outraged 
masses look to Kossuth as their deliverer. 


seen it,’’ say the 


Lastly, we must call attention to the ful- 
lowing interesting, though too condensed 
summary of the condition of Turkey, ltaly, 
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Russia, and Circassia, as bearing not only 
on the prospects of Hungary, but prospect- 
ively on the issue of that great question, 
which in every human probability our read- 
ers will see settled between absolutism and 


democracy before the expiration of the term | 


of Pierce’s presidency—-a question which 
will find its solution, however obstinately 
affrighted Fogyista may stop its ears or shut 
its eyes, or bury its head, ostrich-like, in the 
sand, and a question which each of these 
readers will ut no remote day be called to 
pronounce or act upon, in his degree, as 
surely as the earth revolved though Galileo’s 
judges had decreed that it stood still. 


But how are these sympathising populations to be 
reached ? By whom are the intervening territories 
inhabited? By Albanians and by Turks, devoted 
and fanatical Mahomedans, who look on war with 
Russia as a holy war—who, for the first time in 
their history, in the persons of the fugitive Mag- 
vars. bave fraternized with Christians—whose 
oriental imagination has never been impressed, 
since the time of the prophet, but with two infidel 
names, that of Napoleon and of Kossuth—Kos- 
suth, whom they were anxious to convert to their 
faith, as the greatest glory that could have glad- 


dened Islam,—men who would not raise their eyes | 


to look on a Christian prince or ambassador, but 


who, nevertheless, allowed their women to troop | 


out and gaze on him, and gave up to him, in the 
villages through which he passed, to do him unprec- 
edented honor, the apartments of the harem. 


When the extradition of Kossuth and the refu- | 


gees was pressed by an autograph letter of the 
‘Tsar’s, and the threat of immediate invasion, there 
was but one cry through the empire, from the Se- 
raglio to the hamlet, and the Yurek’s tent, of 
‘* Sooner risk everything than give up our guests.” 
The noble conduct of the Sultan is well known. 
The Sultan’s brother-in-law, a Circassian, then 
commander-in-chief, rose from his divan, in the 
council, and appealed against the proposition to 
heaven and to the prophet. 

In Albania the feeling may be judged from the 
fact that twenty Hungarian deserters, dismissed by 
Sardinia after her defeat, had arrived at a port 
adjacent to Scutari with English passports The 
Austrian consul claimed them as his subjects, and 
as they were basely given up by the English vice 
consul of that port (not of Scutari), a Levantine. 
they were sent on in chains to Scutari. 

Here another English vice-cousul demanded their 
release, and the Austrian insisted on dispatching 
them to Cattaro as his subjects ; but the perplexed 


pacha was svon relieved of his anxiety by the | 


urmed Albanian population, who declared that if 
the captives were not immediately released they 
would force the prison and set up the head of the 
Austrian consul over it. These rude and fanatical 
men, through whose quarters Christians dare not 
pass, released, cherished, provided, and forwarded 
the exiles on their way, who were going to join ina 
contest in which their hosts took absorbing in- 
terest. 

When the surrender of Gérgey was known, old 
men, both amongst Turks and Albanians, tore their 
beards, and foretold a judgment on the faithful, for 
not having taken part opportunely in the war. 

Turkey is commonly judged—and its government, 
to some extent, misxjudges its own strength—by 
recollection of the time when its irregulars and 
Janissaries could no longer cope with the disciplined 
urmies of Europe, or of the period of still greater 
weakness which succeeded, when these national 
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| levies were superceded by regular troops, whose 
efficiency, religious, and other prejudices, long im- 
peded. but these prejudices have passed away, 
jand Turkey has now on foot 160,000 brave and 
well-disciplined troops, full of courage and conf- 
dence, and whom (although deficient in artillery, 
cavalry and superior officers.) Bem, as far as the 
| infantry—the soul-of armies—was concerned, pro- 
| nounced very superior to the Austrian or Russi: 
Kossuth, in his speeches at Harrisburg, bh: 
| explained that Turkey has already no reason to 
dread Russia by land, and that it is only { 
| stantinople that she fears, having no adequate fleet 
to oppose the Russian fleet in the Black Nea (inef- 
ficient as that is), which in a few hours can embark 
30,000 men at Sebastopol. Of ‘the two straits 
which give ingress and egress to the sea of Mar- 
mora and the city of Constantinople—that is to 
say, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles—R ussia 
has obliged her to fortify the latter, which would 
only enable her to bolt the door against her friends, 
whilst leaving the Bosphorus open to her enemy; 
and iinglish, French, and other legations, haye 
consented quietly to this arrangement, whilst en- 
couraging the belief in their own countries that 
Turkey was protected against Russia by their 
mediation. 

Some of the elements of strength for Hungary, 
in a future contest, had no existence during ber 





r Con- 








| 

past struggle, others only required combination for 

| which subsequent time and cireumstances have 

| been afforded. Kossuth, since his landing in Eng 
land, has made, in a foreign tongue, more speeches 


| in a given time than any man living ever made be- 
fore. This—a small portion of his occupations— 
affords some measure of his activity. Jt may | 
{| supposed that, during nearly two years detention in 
| Turkey, he was not idle. Indeed, it may be as- 
serted that Austria, which by shutting him up ina 
prison in Buda, gave him the opportunity to lear 
that language in which he is moving, so eloque: 
and profoundly, the whole Anglo-Saxon race 
like manner by exerting her influence to 
his forced sojourn in the Turkish territories, affor- 





| ded him the means of furthering his country’s 
| cause in a way which probably neither the cabinet 
| of Vienna nor of St. Petersburg ever contemplated 

The future prospects of Hungary, though only 


intelligible by reference to her past strugg! 

by a due consideration of the circumstances und 
which it was made, require, to be fully appreciat 
that the reader should take a birds-eye view of t 
present political condition of other parts of Euro] 
and a brief retrospect of some of their antecedents, 
and above all that he should cast his eye over th 
Russian despotism, wap in hand, to espy the ** feet 
of clay” beneath its * front of brass.” 

If we contemplate the continent of Europe gen- 
erally, we must remember how firmly, in the be- 
ginning of 1847, despotism was seemingly every- 
where seated. There had never been revolutions in 
| Austria or in Prussia. Those who had ventured to 

foretell such an event would have been looked upon 
as visionaries. No Italians, since the middle ages, 
| had ever fought, and no one would believe that the) 
} ever would fight. 
| Switzerland had 
Louis Philippe and Austria were talking of putting 
her down. Indications of the coming change there 
were in the atmosphere, and reasons why it must 
| take place, but neither one-hundredth part so pal- 
| 
| 


indeed bestirred herself, but 


pable, nor one-hundredth part so obvious, as now 
indicate the gathering storm, and exist inevitably 
to determine its bursting over Europe. 

Yet, in 1848, every throne on the continent of 
Europe was shaken. Three Kings and one km- 
peror (of France, Bavaria, Sardinia, and Austria,) 

| were forced to abdicate. France, Austria, Prus- 
| sta, Bavaria, Saxony, Naples, and the petty States 
| of Germany and Italy, were revolutionized, and 
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almost every great city in Europe. Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Prague, Pesth, Rome, 
Naples, Messina, ern nee and Palermo were in the 
hands of the peopl The prestige of absolute 
power in many of the | States where revolution had 


never been before triumphant, cannot be so great 
after that event as before it. These numerous 
cities, only recovered by the sword, and kept in 


obedience by a state of seige and martial law, can- 


not be as easy to hold in subjection now as form- 
erly. 

We have seen after the apparent calm of 1847, | 
what events were brought forth by 1848. Can any 
one believe that there is more security in 1852? 


We are often told of the hundreds of thousands to 





which the hosts of absolutism amount, and they 
are complacently paraded in newspaper para 
is before us. It had as many bayonets then 





ral 
“ now—as many as its means would su pport—no 
more. They were felt not to be superfluous, and 
proved really lent to prevent the catastro- 
phe which on bas been made. If power 











insuffi 


to allus 


was recovered by the princes of Europe. it was 
only because they worked in concert, and the revo- 
jution without it. Now that the revolution is 
working in concert, will not these forces at least 
find full employment? Even if Germany does 


not move. will not G srmany occa 
if Poland remain quiescent, must not vast hosts be 
required to watch her? 


There is another misconception Which it is per- 








pyarmies? Even | 





haps necessary here to not as to the disposable 
repressive furce which the European absolution 
ists can command, derived from recollections of 
the campaigns of the allied armies, when hundreds | 
of thousands were poured forth by Russia, Austria | 
and Prussia, to overwhelm Napoleon, and when a 
quarter of a million of men were embattled ou the 
field of Leipsic. These, it may be answered, are 
feats impossible of repetition. When they oc 
curred the populations of those countries were 
tired of the domination of Napoleon, and promised 
freedom by their sovereigns Five reyiments 
would have sufficed to keep these vast regions | 
quiet, so that the whole mulitary force of these 
is available for purposes of aggression; 


powers Ww 





1848 aud ‘49 have proved that itis now inadequate | 
to vindicate their authority at home. 

South of Austria and part of Austria itself, we 
have Ital; Italy succombed in the last struggle 
chiefly tor the reasons which occasioned revolution 
to succomb generally in Europe to reaction. Mi 
lan drove out Radetsky and the Austrians with 
more bravery than the French had driven out the 
troops vf Charles the Teuth, in 1810, Italy had 


hich even her friends had dared 
she would display, and had 
But Italy was divided not 


Charles Albert, aud Maz 


sl M 





wh @ spirit 
lly to have h ped 
» field 


: 
nari 


her armies in the 








only between the Pope, 

zini, but by her local traditiuns and ambitions.— 

There were partisans of a kingdom of northern 

italy, there were Genoese, Venetians, Neapolitans 

aud Lombards, all anxious for the indepondence 

and supremacy of their states and cities. Bat 

when m ynarc hy id lost divided Italy in a three 

days' campaign with an army of a hundred thou- | 
saad men, Mazzini stepped forward in Rome, the 

most mazniticeat theatre in the world, and with a 

mere handful, (14,600) redeemed the honor of Italy | 
by adefence more gallant than Rome had ever 


made Since its foundation, and scarce surpassed by 
auy, modern times have witnessed. The politica 
effect of this great moral protest defies all calcula 


Its immediate result was to convert nine- 
‘ths of the active spirits of Italy into 
Italian unity, and from that 
the ir undev lating motto has 

an R yne forC apr tal, ee ic 


Mazzini for lead- 


tion. 
eeu twent 
fervent partisans 
time to the present 
been “ On ltaly, wit 
as afi rm of Gove rament, ¢ and 


of 
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er.’ The siege of Rome tree y ote re aie out 
the warlike temper of the inhabitant Roma 

previously unst ispe cted by themselves, and Italy, 
instead of being reckoned.in a muster o!! of the 
forces of revolution, as a country which has nothing 


but its aspirations, its artists and its singers, must 
now be accounted as a land which can furnish men 
who overcame and scattered at Rome, in every fair 
hand-to-hand the veteran troops 
France. 

Consequent upon the singular harmony which 
has grown out of the occasioned by 
disunion, there has been established in Italy, aa 
organization unprecedented for its completeness, 
universality and success. Throughout the peninsular 
but especiallyin Romagna, Lombardy,Tuscany and 
thec hie fpartof Naples, an “Jnv isible government,’ 
popularly so called, share s the administration of the 
country with its enraged authorities. It issues its 
edicts to prevent smoking, for instance, and there- 
by injure the revenue and prove the unanimity of 
public feeling, and smoking ceases; it proscribes 
certain foreign textures or garments, and they 
are abandoned—It has for two years printed 
and distributed weekly its journal and its a 
sheets with almost the reg larity of a newspaper 
yet the police has been unable everto seizetypes 
printers, or distributors. It organizes its 
army ; it is known to have its corps, commanders, 
batallions, companie s, officers, non-commissioned 
officers and privates, chosen, designated and pledg 
ed to act on the first signal. It has its regular and 
more recently established taxes, collected by the 
secret societies, who in the spring of the present 
year had already transmitted to London $400,000, 
and who had larger sums to follow. It has its stores 
of ammunition and of safely landed arms to which 
the popular contributions have been devoted. The 
total number of muskets now at the disposal of the 
Invisible Government not being less than 150,000. 
Above all, it is under such control, that the masses 
can be restrained until the moment o pportune for 
action with simultaniety and effect 

Mazzini is to Italy what K ssuth is to Hangary, 
and Kossuth and Mazzini act in such strict unison, 
that the form declared Italy to be only, in 
the coming contest, the right wing of that army, of 
which Hungary constitut centre. 

This national organization pervades the troops, 
post-office, police, and even officials of the Vatican. 
The immense majority of the lower clergy (starv- 
ing now, but whose stipends Mazzini and the Ro- 
man Republic increased, whilst they cut down the 
revenues of cardinals and bishops) join ‘n this 
movement, and amongst eighteen c usp irators ar- 
rested in Lombardy it turned out that seventeen 
were priests. 

Now Austria le 
as few Hungarians as pos 


encounter of 


great disasters 


editors, 


ic 


r has 


es the 


of 





saves in Italy noItaliantroops and 
ible, bnt still her army 








is so saturated with them, that she has no less 
there than 30,000 Hungarians—men, in whose 
ranks are colonels and commissioned officers (de- 
graded alter Girgey’s surrender to privates), and 
who have fought against Austria for the Hungari- 
an Commonwealth, through the eventful cam- 


paigns which in the preceding pages have been 
briefly narrated. She has beside her Polish regi- 
ments in Italy and her Italian regiments in Germa- 
ny and Hangary. Formerly these were mere 
sabres and bayonets, now, as Kossuth expresses 
t, they are sabres and bayonets which think. 

There had arisen since 1848, one great obstacls 
to the cause of free government and progress, to 
which allusion has been made—its insidious ide “9 
fication with socialism and communism. This ob- 
stacle Kossuth succeeded in removing, in spite of 
all attempts at calamny and misre presen tation, by 
making his politic al principles soclear through his 


persevering eloquence that the whole world knows 








~ 
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that he advocates a decentralised republican sys- 
em on the model of the constitution of the United 
States, in contradistinction to the centralised 
French school with its socialistic tendencies, with 
which, whatever may be the case in France. nei- 
ther Hungary, Italy, nor the greatest part of Eu- 
rope cau have any possible concern. 

In the first instance it should be remembered, that 


heavily taxed, the whole Russian 


rar mot 


although 
population of 6 
third the ordinary revenue of her France or of 
Great Britain, and that although Russia made a 
f her millions in the Bank of France, 


great parade Ol 
unk of Englan l. it was declared by Mr. 


wtly afterwards that she 









ovden sit 


paigns without resorting to a 
than justified his anticipations, for hu- 


could not make 
loan. * 





wo call 
event mor 
miliating as it was to the Tzar, he was obliged, afier 
Hungary, to ask succor of the 
What is more, the shares were 
taken by certain capitalists before the 
published, but as thes capitalists, who bought 
to sell at a profit, lost by their speculation, it is 
doubtful whether Russia would eve 
Austria, when the state of 


having been a perfect 


one campaign ih 


}.. 
money market. 


loan was 


r get another— 
the attempted loan of 
her finances was und 
failure. 

But though Russia kee] 
she can afford, and a prodigious police and spy sys- 


rstood, 


ing upa larger army than 





tem, which wastes and eats up the resources of the 
country—is obliged to underpay officials and offi- 


cers at home, who live by plunde ring her oppresst l 
population, and half-starved soldiers: still she spares 
no expense on her Diplomacy or secret servic 
money, and thus everywhere (as we have seen in 
; 1 on in Hungary) suc- 
rated it 

Iivery confiden 
‘0 for instance—has at 


the narration of her interventi 


oad exagg 
ad £Ez 







plomatic agent— M. 


his disposal an unlimit dit, aed can spend pri- 
vately ten, a hundrs 1, a million of dollars, 
to produce an adequate px sal result. 


Of tl army I have spoken; one word 
about the Russian fleets Russia has fifty sail of 
1 soldiers of marine, yet 


tually the weakest in Eur pe, exce pt 
{ t 


the line, 
her navy is a 
toat ol 






thousan mal 
or squadron comes westward it is always manned by 
It may safely be asserted that 
contest she would stand no chance 


ities of New York or Liverpool, or 





these picked crews. 
in @ mal 
with th 





itim<¢ 








even provally of Hull or Boston, and she has lite- 
rally no crews who could bring her Baltic fleet 
safely round to the Black Sea, nor her Black Sea 
leet safe ly round to the Baltic. 


I would beg the reader in conelusion to refer to 
Map No. 5, and cast his eye over that gigantic em- 
pire, whose presiding de spotism—diametrically an- 
tagonistic to the Kossuth personifies, and 
whose eventual existence incompatible with his sue- 
cess—is the keystone which supports all other des- 
potisms which overarch the European world and 
darken it with the shade of suffering and of evil. 





cause 


In the west, we have Poland. One fraction has 
been given to Prussia and called simply Posen, 
another to Austria and called Gallicia, and Russia 
has incorporated two-thirds of the remainder with 
her Russian territories, so that the only Poland 
proper, h perhaps, five millions of inha- 
bitants. 

But these nominal divisions are a farce, useful 
possibly to impose upon the west, but which do not 
prevent, and cannot hide the great reality, that 
living contiguously to each other, and divided only 
by imaginary lines traced by diplomatists upon a 
map, are twenty millions speaking one language, 


unaui- 








Ls Not how, 








to one rit gue creed, 


va nerd r . 0 iv 
belunging Ce, vowing 


)00,000, does not furnish quite one- 


a more warlike ra 


mous in their detern 
their hatred of the Tsar. 

Al northward we come to the Baltic 
Are th } 


sia can rely 2 On the contr 


ination to be 


inhabitants loyal subjects on who 





the peasa: 





Kours or Lettonians, who hate Rus 
sar, and the nobility and burghers are Swedes « 
Germans, who would seize eagerly any r Oppor- 





tunity to detach their country from his rule. 
Next we ave | inland, all 

tion, a swedish province, seve ed from weden 

Within this century Its population is Lutheran 

polite education has always been in Swedish, and 


except one small por- 


and historic association connect its inhab- 





tants with that country. ussia they so much ab- 
hor th n in that part of Finland east of Vy borg 
—COong red sincethe time of Peter the Great, and 
on whi t. Petersburg itself is built—seven m 

only from the capital, the Russian language is still 
unlearned, after an annexation of one hundred and 


dis an inaccessible country of lakes, rocks, 





s, all lines of military communication b 
1) 
i bo Line 


and riv 
ing lim 
by a fleet 





aboard, and abdbie LO be cul off 











We of Finland, | md the | tier, ig 
Sweden, as anxious to recover Finla Finland 
to be re-united to her. here ) len, 
as Kossuth has expressed it in his add to th 
Stockholm committee, who celebrated his libera- 
tion by a public bangeet, ** there ) a Swedish 
homestead from borders « \ t 
Sound, in the breasts of whose u | 
collection of that spoliation ol l, Goes not 














rankle.”? Sweden coutains the most warlike popu- 
lation in Europe, although it is poor and t! 
scattered \n excellent militia system of alternat- 
ing revular rvi give ber the colnm i i2 i 
discip! is i | lom of | i of 
press ‘ representat I ins - 
ment, and so strong the feeling of a sity t 
Kussia with all clas that ina gen : 
Or WHere aby COWibInalionN agail 

orded a fair opportunity or diversion, no g - 
ment ud stand which refused to go to w 

If we look at Kussia proj we have, on the or 
side, nobility and landed proprietors, uw 
members of nearly every family of which belonged 
to the conspirac: verturn despotic goverument 
which broke out « ie accession Of Nicholas. In 
1849, as shewn in the foregoing pages, this class 
was again conspiring Un the other hand—th 
slave peasantry, goaded co to loca 
bell s, but peaceful and regarding 





with aversion war and all 
tomed to be punished for gra 
With Siberia or enlistment. 

South we have the Little Russians, or Cossacks, 
», but whom Jiussia has not ven- 
tured to discipline Profound dissa 
manifested amongst this people, and 
are gradually breaking in amongst them. After 
the surrender of G rey many Hungarian officers 
owed their escape from Hungary to the conni 
of the Cossacks. 

‘There remains the Caucasus. 
inhabitants—certainly the bravest of 
race, and physically representing 
what the thoroughbre d horse does in his >} les 
have ulways successfully defendsd their 
against the power of Russia. 

Beyond lies Georgia, the Russian Italy 





a ee 
Its indomitable 
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the passage lies through two narrow yi 
passes of the iron gate and of the lerek 
precarious roads which Russia has succeded 
curing through this great hostile rampart, which 
bars her passage into southern Asia. 
‘The western half of Circassia, inhabited by the 
two most warlike tribes—the ‘ 
cassians proper, and the Abuze 


tlie only 


in 8e- 





re-united, andin 





v 





Stiles— Henningsen—Gorgey. 


many years ceased molesting, to direct her efforts 
eastward of the western passage, where seve il in- 
ferior tribes raised the banner of resistance under 
the famous Schamyl. 

In two successive campaigns (previous to 1348), 
the Emperor Nicholas made a determined effort, 
with all the means he could command, to subdue 
this country, and dispatched Prince Worontzow, 
with extraordinary power and resources for that 
purpose. Worontzow penetrated to Schamyl’s 
village, but lost one-half of his army in the retreat 
to which he was compelled. The second expedi- 
tion, undertaken to avenge the first, was still more 
disastrous. A large part of the army perished, 
*)) officers remained in the hands of the Circas- 
siang, Who swept over the border with 10,000 
horsemen, and laid seige to a fortress where no Cir- 
cassian had been seen for five-and-twenty years. 
This check the Russians have not recovered, their 
outposts being further ré moved now than they have 
been for many seasons. Cireassia is an impregna- 
ble fortress, which may laugh to scorn all the efforts 
of Russia, whilst properly led and organized, the 
Cireassians could easily close up the passes, con- 


ria 


quer Georg 
riors to inva le the 


and supply a force of 50.000 war- 
territories of Kussia and occupy 


her armies. 





Kossuth, I have said, has not been idle. If he 
seeks strength in combination with Russia’s natural 
enemies, a glance will show, that vast as her size 
is, they encircle her in a mighty curve which 


reaches from the shores of L ipland to the Cas 


pea. 


In conclusion we have to remark that a 
careful perusal of the authenticated facts, 
without reference to the opinions or deduc- 
tions of those recording them—and by au- 
thenticated facts, we mean, facts on which 
otherwise conflicting authorities are agreed 
—which, for instance, Henningsen, Kossuth’s 
friend asserts, and Girgey, Kossuth’s enemy 
confirms—have led us to the conviction that 
if the personal career of Louis Kossuth was 
marked by some weaknesses and some errors 
—that to his genius, perseverance, and daring 
—backed by the patriotism and heroism of 
the masses.—‘* the nameless demigods” to 
whom so often he has gratefully made allu- 
sion—and almost without the co-operation of 
another guiding intellect—was due the gi- 
gantic struggle on which Hungary entered an 
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obscure province, and from which she em- 
erged self-consciously, a nation, and a 
champion-people in the hopes and estimation 
of the continental world. 

Turn our eyes which way we will, we see 
on the one hand his colossal energy and indo- 
mitable patriottism impressed upon the con- 
test, and on the other the individually undistin- 
guishable lineaments of the mighty multitude 
which he inspired. A great patriot and a great 
people, but to connect them, nothing but ord- 
inary, though often meritorious men. It is 
Kossuth's voice gives warning of the danger— 
his brain that plans—his energy that organ- 
ises the defence. It is Kossuth’s courage 
and his only, which saves the country, when 
surprised by Jellachich—his courage only, 
when the Diet lost heart in the second, 
invasion which rescued Hungary from politi- 
cal annihilation, and historical oblivion. What 
he planned the people executed—the inter- 
mediary actors in the eventful drama, seem 
at best only, to have followed in the whirl- 
wind of popular enthusiasm he had raised 
wherever their timidity, ambition, or obtuse- 
ness were not instrumental in diverting or 
arresting its career. 

The guiding spirit in a contest perhaps 
more crowded with events and obstacles than 
any which, in eleven brief months the world 
ever saw before,—posterity will remember 
that, what he did wrong, or failed to do, is 
overshadowed by the greatness of the things 
which he achieved. If he was wanting 
sometimes in confidence in his own judg- 
ments and in his own genius, the event has 
justified the forethought of those judgments, 


and the solidity of those plans; and if he 


compromised the fortunes of his country, by 
a misplaced lenity, and dread of bloodshed, it 
is an error which is not likely to be repeated 
by him or by future revolutionary leaders 
when Europe rises to march under his guid- 
ance, or to follow in his footsteps to the final 
overturn of absolutism and wrong. 
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THE ISLANDS OF THE GULF OF HONDURAS: 


THEIR SEIZURE AND ORGANIZATION AS A BRITISH COLONY.* 


Jane¥ 3p, 1848, James Buchanan, Secretary of State of the United States, in his instractions to Eli,ah 

Hise. Esq., appointed Charge d’ Affairs of the United States to Central America, wrote as follows :— 
“The independence as well as the interests of the nations on the continent. re quire that they should 

maintain an American system of policy entirely distinct from that which prevails in Europe. To suf. 
fer any interference on the part of European governments with the domestic concerns of the American 
republics, or to permit them to establish new colonies upon this continent, would be to jeopard their in 
dependence and ruin their intrests. 

JULY 5TH, 1850, were exchanged, at Washington, the ratifications of a Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, the first article of which provided :— 

“The governments of the United States and Great Britain, neither the one nor the other sball ever 
occupy, or fortify. or colonize, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito Coast, or any part of Central America.” 


Asout thirty miles to the northward market, even m opposition to any duties 
of the port of Truxillo, in the republican | | placed on them.” “Roatan and Bonaea, 
State of Honduras, Central America, is | says another English arthor, Wright 
an island called Roatan, sometimes Ru: a-|“in consequence of their fine harbors, 
tan, and Rattan. It is about thirty | good soil, pure air, and great quantities of 
miles long and nine broad, has a fine soil, | animals, fish, and fruits, and commanding 
healthful climate, a plentiful supply of| ground, are proverbially known in that 
good water, and, furthermore, two excel-| part of the world as the ‘ Garden of the 
lent harbors, each capable of containing | West Indies.” ‘the Key to Spanish Amer- 
a fleet. “It may be considered,” says | ica’ and a ‘New Gibraltar.” From their 
Alcedo, “as the key of the Bay of Hon-| natural strength they might be made im- 
duras, and the focus of the trade of the | pregnable, being tenable with very small 
neighboring countries.” “This beauti-| foree.” 
ful island,” says Mise ‘has an ex-| Near this island are several others of 
cellent harbor, easily defended, and is| smaller size, which bear the names of 
well adapted to the culture of cotton,|} Bonaca, Utila, Helena, Morate, and Bar- 
coffee, and other tropical products.’’| barette, and which are collectively desig- 
And Captain Mitchell, of the British | nated the “ Bay Islands.” 
navy, adds that “the local position of this| These things being premised, we now 
island seems one of importance, in a/wish to call attention to the following 
commercial, and perhaps in a political | document, which may be found conspicu- 
point of view.’ It is the only place where | ously posted, not only in the islands in 
good harbors are found on an extensive question, but also in the British usurpa- 
and dangerous coast. And also (and we|tion of Belize, and the British West 
call especial attention to the argument | Indies generally :— 
on the facilities for smuggling which its 
possession would afford), ‘ “that its prox- PROCLAMATION. 
imity to Central America and Spanish | 
Honduras seems to point it out as a good | ocaee’ Sale 49° S00e 
depot for English goods and manufac This is to give notice that Her Most Gracious 


tures, where ‘they would find a ready | Majesty, the Queen, has been pleased to constiti- 

“ | tute and make the islands of Roatan, Bonaca, 

eae ee ‘= - | Utilla, Barbarat, Helene, and Morat to be acolony, 

* The historical facts contained in this article, | to be known and designated as “The Colony of 
are reproduced, with additions and corrections, | the Bay Islands.” 


Office of the Colonial Secretary, 








from a previous publication by the author. The By command of Her Majesty’s Superintendent, 
conjunction of time and circumstances give it, in AUGUSTUS FREDERICK GORE, 
fact, the character of a new article. This note is Acting Colonial Secretary. 


made simply to prevent misapprehension. , God save the Queen! 
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To the general observer there might | 
not appear ‘anything remarkably startling 
in this proclamation, and the gen ral 
reader might pass it by as an ordinary item | 
of intelligence, somewhat obscure and | 
inexplicable, but of no serious import. 
Yet it conveys nothing more nor less than 
the distinct announcement of the territo- 
rial dismemberment of a sister re pub lie— 
nothing more nor less than the seizure by 
Great Britain of this “New Gibraltar.” 
«this key to the Bay of Honduras,” of 
another position of great importance, | 
both in a “commercial and political point 
of view,” and of the forging of another 
link in that chain of “commanding posi- | 
tions” which hem in the United States | 
from Labrador to Panama. The pos- 
session of the Bermudas, Jamaica, the | 
Belize, and the Bay Islands, enables | 
Great Britain to form a complete cud de 
sac around the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
eastern terminus of the proposed great 
inter-oceanic canal. With this 
tion, we commend the following passage 
from Frazer's Magazine, to the atten- 
tion of every American reader :— 


sugges- | 


“From her magnificent station at Halifax. Great | 
Britain overhangs, with her fleets, the whole 
the Atlantic seaboard of America. From Halifax 
she is within two days’ sail of Boston, within four 
of New York, and within five of the Delaware. 
From Bermuda, that lonely watch-tower of Eng- 
land on the deep, which is to the southern ports of 
America what Halifax is to the northern, she is 
within five days’ sail of Cape May, at the mouth 
of the Delaware—of Cape Henry, at the entrance 
of Chesapeake Bay—of Cape Fear, on the coast 
of North Carolina—of Charleston, the principal 
city of South Carolina, and chief seaport of the 
South—of Savannah and Darien, the main outlets 
of the commerce of Georgia—and of St. Augus- 
tine, on the Atlantic coast of Florida, and the chief 
entrepot of that Peninsula. Thas, from Halifax | 
she directly commands the coast from the Bay of | 
Pandy to Cape May; and from Bermada, the re- | 
mainder of it from Cape May to St. Augustine. 
The Halifax squadron could blockade Boston and 
New York; wistle the Bermuda squadron, by 
cruising between the Delaware and the Chesa- 
peake, might put Philadelphia, Baltimore, W ash 
ington and Richmond in a state of blockade.’ 


{ 
of 


After fifteen years of aggression, the 
State of Honduras has at length bec. 
openly despoiled of the Bay Is lands, and | 
they have passed into the grasp of Eng- 
land as a dependency of Belize, which is 
itself a British usurpation. Let no one 
be deceived as to the nature of the deed! 
But let us sketch briefly the history of 
these islands,and expose the steps through 
Which their seizure has been effected. 





| coasts of the continent. 
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Bonaca, then called Guanaja, was dis- 
covered by Columbus on his fourth voy- 


age, in 1502. He took possession of it 
on behalf of Spain, and subsequently 


discovered, and in like manner took 
sessession of, Roatan. He went thence 
to the southward, discovering the coast of 
Honduras, and sailed along the continent 
to the Isthmus of Darien 

Amongst all maritime nations, and at 
all periods, discovery has been understood 
to convey the title of sovereignty; and, 
therefore, these islands, and the adjac ent 
were universally 
recognized as pertaining to the dominions 
of Spain. She remained in undisputed 
possession of them until the swarming of 
the buccaneers, when the Gulf of Mexi- 
co and the Caribbean sea became infested 
by piratical hordes. A great majority of 
these freebooters were Englishmen—not 
Malays or Bornese; their vessels were 


)08- 


|of British build—not awkward junks _ 


open prahus Nor was there any fleet, ¢ 
self-constituted neighboring Rajah, pone 
with British officers and seamen, to in- 
flict a terrible chastisement upon them by 
wholesale butcheries, as in the recent 
ease of the Saribas Dyaks. On the con- 
trary, they were openly aided by the 
Englis sh of Jamaica, who, with scarce an 
exception, were either pirates or the 
abettors of pirates. Jamaica, at this 
time, was supported by the buccaneers, 
and it is notorious that its governors 
themselves became associated with their 
leaders, and shared their plunder. .So 
scandalous became the conduct of some 
of them, that the crown, although little 


| disposed to disturb a system which con- 


tributed so largely to its wealth and rey- 
enues, was compelled to remove them 
‘The King of England,” says the pirate 
Esquemeling, writing in 1670, “ to satisfy 
the King of Spain, recalled some Govern- 
ors of Jamaica; but this did not prevent 
the pirates from doing as before.” 

Not satisfied with their depredations 


'on the sea, the pirates, emboldened by 


success, made descents. upon the land, 
and captured, pillaged, and burnt almost 
every accessible city or town on the 
Spanish Main. They organized a system 
of land-piracy, in many respects more 
terrible than that which they had prac- 
tised on the ocean. They made excur- 


sions into Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Hondu- 
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ras and Guatemala, as well as in the fron- | 


tier provinces of New Granada and 
Mexico. They even made permanent 
stations at various secluded places on the 
main land and on the adjacent islands, 
where they rendezvoused after their va- 
rious expeditions, to divide their spoils, 
refit, and organize for new adventures 
Bluefields and Cape Gracias a Dios, on 
the Mosquito shore, and that part of 
Guatemala now called Belize, were favor- 
ite localities with these outlaws. Blue- 
fields and Belize both derive their very 
names from pirate chieftains, and their 
subsequent career has been in entire har- 
mony with their origin. 

It cati be readily supposed that the 
island of Roatan, with its safe and ex- 
cellent harbors, fine climate, and abun- 
dant supplies, could not long escape the 
attention of the cut-throat rovers. An 
English detachment of that honorable 
fraternity made a descent upon it as early 
as 1642, and at the same time captured 
Guanaja, or Bonaca, and the neighboring 
islands. “* These positions,” says the his- 
torian Juarros, “ were exceedingly advan- 
tageous to them, and proportionately in- 
jurious to the Spaniards, because, being 
near the main land, the English (pirates) 
were their descents 
whenever they pleased, and with equal 
facility intercept the commerce between 
the kingdom of Guatemala and Spain.” 


The annoyance from this source finally 
} 
5 
{ 


* ) * 
enabled to make 


juatemala, the Governor of Havana. and 
the President of the Audienca Real of 
San Domingo, united in fitting out an ex- 
pedition to expel the English from this 
stronghold. 
four ships of war, under the command of 
Francisco Villalva y Toledo, who endca- 
vored to surprise the pirates, but failed 
in the attempt. He found the harbors 
fortified, and was obliged to bear away to 
the main land for reinforcements. He 
subsequently returned, and in the month 
of March, 1650, after some hard fighting, 
succeeded in ariving the freebooters from 
the island. 

The Spanish regained possession only 
to find it a waste. The few natives which 
the pirates had spared and reduced to 
slavery, were too fearful of their return 
to remain, and emigrated to the main 


land, where the government allotted them | 


yecame so serious that the Viceroy of 


The expedition consisted of | 
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lands. The island, thus abandoned, 
seems to have remained deserted until 
1742, when the English entertained and 
attempted the project of obtaining pos- 
session of the whole of the Atlantic 
coast of Central America. In further. 
ance of this plan they forcibly seized 
upon several important points of the 
main land, captured Truxillo, and made 
establishments and erected forts at the 
mouth of Black river. They also occu- 
pied Roatan, and fortified it with materi- 
als carried off from Honduras. These 
events, in conjunction. with others, led to 
a war with Spain, which lasted until 
1763, when a treaty was concluded, the 
seventeenth article of which provided 
that “ His Britannic Majesty shall cause 
to be demolished all the fortifications 
which his subjects have erected in the 
Bay of Honduras, and other places of the 
territory of Spain in that part of the 
world, within four months,” ete., ete, 
The forts at Black River, and at other 
places, were accordingly evacuated early 
in 1664. But, in violation of the treaty, 
the English seem to have continued their 
occupation of Roatan. They also kept 
up relations of an improper nature with 
the Indians on the coast, and engaged 
largely in smuggling, and in other em- 
ployments closely allied to piracy, which 
so exasperated Spain that in 1780 she 
once more declared war. In this year, 
the authorities of Guatemala again ex- 
pelled the English from. Roatan. The 
treaty of peace of 1783, with, it would 
seem, a special reference to these islands, 
provided not only that the English should 
abandon the continent, (except a certain, 
well defined territory, in which they might 
cut logwood, and nothing more.) but * all 
islands whatever dependent wpon wt.” 
The English evading the stipulations of 
the treaty, Spain insisted on more strin- 
gent terms, which were incorporated in 
the supplementary Treaty of 1736, by 
which it was provided that the English 
should “evacuate the country of the 
Mosyuitos, as well as the continent m 
general, and the islands adjacent, without 
exception.” Nothing could be clearer 
nor more explicit than this; and it seems 
that, failing to find any means of evading 
the provision, England did really aban 
don, not only these islands, but the 
whole coast. 


The Tslunds of the 


The provisions of this treaty were sus 
ynded by war of 1796, when Eng- 
land, still hankering after these valuab le 
‘lands, again oce upied them, and consti- 
tuted them the penal settlements of the 
jured natives whom their cruel ra- 
ent and the 


the 


pe 


much inj 

pacity had spared in St. Vin 
other Leeward Islands 
these, i 
but as soon 
inthe capital of Guatemala, the 
(General directed the Intendant of 
duras to ag its resub oo 


Hon 
Accor 


dingly Don José Rossi y Rubia, well sup 
ported | officers and men, was sent to 
the A which, on the 17th of May. 
1797, quietly surrendered. This seems 


to have been the final attempt of the En- 
glish, during this century, forcibly to 
selze upon these islands, whie h theneefor 
ward remained in undisputed possession 
of the Spanish crown. 

The stringent provisions of the treaty 

f 1786 were revived and incorporated in 
anew treaty between England and Spain, 
which was concluded Aug 14. 
This treaty, in its terms, 
word the same with that which we have 
quoted, and excluded England “ from the 
country of the Mosquitos, the continent 
in general, wnd the islands adjace 
out exce) This treaty was therefore 
in full force and effect, and the S 


28, 18 


was 


nt with 


17 7m." 


spaniards 


in undisput d possession of the islan l. 
} ° ) ° 
when, in 1821, the Central American prov- 


inces their allegiance to the 
Up to that time, Eng- 
a adow of a title, 
by conquest to the island, 
Four times she had attempted to seize it 
by force, and had been as often yr yr 
She had finally, and as late as 1814, by 
solemn treaty, bound herse!f ited: to 


threw olf 
Spanish Crown. 
] 

land had 


Sil uired ho sh 


or otherwise, 


abstain from at iy further attempts at oc- | 


cupation. At this time we have the tes- 
timony of a British officer that Spain had 
establishments, and kept up a military 
lorce on the island.* 

At the time of Central American inde 
pendence, Roatan and the 
islands were dependant upon, and under 
the jurisdiction of, the province of Hon- 
duras. When that province assumed the 


id of R 


neighboring 


>.T , . 
The itan, as has been previous 


yremarked, J ng Spain, and a military sta 
tion is re tained on it Hende l Il lura 
I. 204.) Henderson, it sh id t ous 1, was a 
buslish officer, in commaud at Belize 


Two thousand of 
scems, were located upon Roatan ; | 


texts to a 


| Ma 
_| whose 
coe 

him 


| been disavowed by his gover 


| these 


| 


| jurisdiction 
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horities, 
sion of 
? 
ner 


rank of a State, the republican aut 
a matter of 
islavds 


as course, took poss 
TT] a ‘ } 
hey passed 


and were occupied by her 


within 


| without dispute or hindrance from any 
| quarter. Her title to them was clear and 
| unquestioned, and she exercised over 
them fro ely all the rights of sov reignty. 

his state of things continued after 
Honduras entered the federal republic of 


as the invasion became known | 
Captain 


Central America, until May, 1830, at 





which time the British Si pt rit le nt of 
Be lize, who had bi comet os itt rt d against 
the republic, in consequence of its refusal 
to surrender certain runaw Ly slaves, in a 
fit of anger and revenge. made a descent 
upon Roatan, and seized it in behalf of 
the British crown At this time, the 
States of Central America were united, 


with 
government 


ind not to be 
tire impunity. 


outrage da now, en- 


The federal 


| made an immediate and energetic remon- 
strance to the British vernment, dy 
whom the act was form td y disavowed 
and the islands abandoned by the inva- 


word for | 


|. 


ders.” 

From this time until 1841. the island 
appears to have remained in the peaceful 
f the people and government 
of Honduras, although it is not t 


) 
d the Superintendents of 


occupation 0 
subted that 
11Ze, 


who Seem gencraily to have wb a 
proc livity to piracy, in virtue of their of 
fice, were constantly on the watch for pré 

ld Roatan to their usurpation 


t] ist: but the 1 of Honduras 


m the co: 
had been too distinctly and too often re 
nized to admit of being set side uy 
any pretext which their fertile brains wer 


devisi Yet. i 
Superint ndent of Belize, 
in Central America entitle 


capable of 
edonald, 


deeds 


to a place beside Morgan, Scott, 
Mansfeldt, and the other piratical chiefs 
|}who won an infamous notoriety in the 
same field of action, disregarding the fact 


had 
) pro- 
eeeded in the British sloop of war Rover 
to Roatan. What followed is thus nar- 
rated by a British author :—*As he 
pected, Col. Mae — ald found only a 
inhabitants, under « t, and 
a small detachment of g 
to the State of Honduras 


of Is 0 
imnent, 


that the previous seizure 


e€x- 


a sergean 


liers | 


sold ers p 


. of 

: ; 
longin 
These ‘being 
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incapable of resistance, he proceeded to 
haul down the flag of the republic, and to 
hoist that of Great Britain in its stead. 
No sooner, however, had he re embarked, 
than he had the mortification of seeing 
the union jack replaced by the blue and 
white stripes of Honduras. He subse- 
quently returned, and completed the in- 
glorious revolution, by taking such pre- 
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fensive manner, did not 


fail to superadd 
to the British avowal of the act, abundant 


threats of “severe punishment” if the 
government of Honduras should thence. 
forward exercise or assume to exercise 
authority in Roatan. In this, he no doubt 


| exceeded his instructions, issued for the 


cautions and making such threats as he | 


thought necessary.”* 


Thus, in time of peace with Honduras, 


whose authority over Roatan the British | 


government had distinctly recognized, 
that island was again fore ib ly seized by 
the officers of Great Britain. The re- 
public of Central America had been dis- 
solved since 1830. and the State of Hon- 
duras was too feeble, and too much dis- 
tracted by internal factions, to make any 
resistance to this most fl igrant aggress ion. 


purpose of screening an over-zealous off- 
cer; for it seems incredible that Great 
Britain cherished the cold blooded design 


| of robbing Honduras of these portions of 


her territory, in the face of her own treat- 
ics of 1786 and 1814, and her own disa- 


| vowal of the seizure of the islands jn 
1830. The ears of the respon- 
sibility of Macdonald’s misdeeds did 


It nevertheless protested energetically | 


against the invasion ; 
tions do not appear to have been answer- 
ed. Macdonald, in the meantime. 


but its communica- | 


had | 


| 


made himself so obnoxious to all the Cen- | 


tral American States. that the British 
government found it politic to remove 
him. This was done in 1843, when Col- 
onel Fancourt was appointed i in his place. 
This gentleman, it is presumed, was in- 
atructed to preserve greater moderation 
than his predecessor ; at any rate, the 
government of Honduras thought the oc- 
easion favorable to renew its representa- 
tions concerning the unjust and piratical 
seizure of Roatan. It therefore address- 
ed a letter to Colonel Fancourt, complain- 
ing of Macdonald’s conduct, and request- 
ing the immediate surrender of the island ; 
to which that officer replied in polite but 
ge meral t terms, ev vading all responsibility 
by referring the letter to the British gov- 
ernment. 
forwarded to Mr. Chatfield, to acquaint 


The result was an instruction | 


not necessarily imply that Great Brit. 
ain pretended to territorial rights in the 
islands. But, kept in awe by Chatfield’s 
threats, and by blockades, and other yio- 
lent measures. Honduras hesitated to re. 
assert her authority, and confined herself 
to the only resort of a weak power, re- 
monstrance and protest 

In the meantime, a number of negroes, 
liberated slaves from the Cayman islands, 
established themselves here. Upon their 
reports, others followed, and in the course 
of a few years the population, by increase 
and emigration, amounted to upwards of 
athousand. For some time they appear 
to have been without any form of govern 
ment, living in very primitive style ; but 
with the increase of inhabitants, they or 
ganized a kind of council, and elected its 
members from amongst themselves. This 
condition of things did not escape the 


| watchful eye of the Belize superintend: 


| British 


as the Cayman islanders were 
subjects, failed not to discover 
here some kind of pretext for assuming 
the control and sovere ignt y of the islands 
He seems to have informed the inhabi 
tants, at various times, that, as English 


ent, who, 


| subjects, he should be glad, if they de- 


the government of Honduras that when | 
Colonel Macdonald hauled down the flag 


of that State, in Roatan, it was ly order 
of the British government. 

Of course, this was untrue, for the 
seizure was Macdonald’s own affair: but 


the British government, by this declara- | 


tion, assumed the responsibility of the 
act. Mr. Chatfield, prominent in this age 
for doing offensive things in the most of- 


* “ Crowe's Central America,” p. 212. 


| United States. 


sired it, to nominate magis ‘trates in the 
island, to keep the peace between them; 
that he did not claim the authority to in: 
terfere in their local affairs, but that be 
was willing to do so, on their applicatia 
to that effect. It would appear, however 
that the isl: unde rs preferred to elect their 
own magistrates, the prince ip? al of whom 
was a Mr. Fitzgibbon, a citizen of the 
It was not until the com 
mencement of the last year that, having 
been properly i instructed in their rok. 


tie 
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they “applied” to Col. Fancourt “to es- 
tablish a regular form of government in 
the island!” How far this “ application” | 
was brought about by the English agents 
it is not necessary to inquire ; it was cer- 
tainly a very adroit and plausible way of 
consummating the violence of Macdonald. 
In consequence of this “ application,” | 
Capt. Jolly, of the British navy, was sent | 
to Roatan by Sir Charles Grey, Colonial 
Secretary, to ascertain of the inhabitants 
(the 1,500 or 2,000 negroes aforesaid), | 
whether, if the government appointed a} 
paid magistrate in the island, they would | 
consent to pay a land tax of a shilling an| 
acre to the British crown. To this prop- 
osition, commended by the guns of a ves- | 
sel of war, and a variety of other argu-| 
ments equally potent, it is not at all sur- 
prising that the negroes gave their con-| 
sent. ‘I'hereupon Col. Woodhouse, the 
present superintendent, who qualified him- 
self for his position as the accomplice of | 
Torrington, in Ceylon, seems to have gone | 
in person to Roatan, where, on the 10th | 
of August, 1851, a convenient “general | 
meeting” duly registered his decrees, and | 
the islands of Roatan, Bonaca, Utila, ete., 
were declared attached to the Superin- 
tendency of Belize, under the name of | 
the “ Bay Islands.” The force of Mac- | 
donald was backed by the fraud of Wood- | 
house, and England fathered the infamy | 
of both ! 

It was not, however, until July, 1852, 
that the felony was fully consummated, 
by the “ Proclamation” of “ Charles Au- 
gustus Gore, Colonial Secretary,” and Ro- 
atan and its dependencies formally estab- | 
lished a “ colony” of the British crown ! 
This high-hand act has been perpetrated 
in defiance of the principle laid down by 
Mr. Monroe, sanctioned by nearly every 
succeeding President, and distinctly re- 
afirmed by Mr. Buchanan in his instruc- 
tions to Mr. Hise, that, “to permit Euro- 
pean governments to establish ew colo- 
mes upon this continent, would be to 
jeopard the independence and ruin the 
interests of the American Republics.” 
Not only has this act been perpetrated in 
defiance of this principle, but in open and 
flagrant contempt of the Treaty of 1851 
between the United States and Great 
Britain which provides that they neither 
shall “ colonize, or assume or exercise do. 
minion over any part of Central America.’ 





} 
| 
| 
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It has been done in the face of day, 
boldly, and openly, without so much as 
eliciting the protest, or even attracting 
the notice of that weakly-wicked, and 
wickedly-weak administration, which has 
weighed like a monstrous night-mare on 


| the country for the past two years, but 


which now totters to its ignominious 
close! Thank God, the reign of imbe- 
cility and poltroonry is almost over, and 
the rights, honor, and interests of the 
country will soon pass to the keeping of 
other and abler men. To the new admin- 
istration we look with confidence, both 
for a new policy, and for a redress of past 
errors: and we indulge the hope that one 
of its earliest acts will be a full and rigid 
inquiry, not only into the state of affairs 
in the so-called “ Bay Islands,” but in 
those of Central America generally. 
Honduras, weak, and powerless as she 
is to enforce her rights, has nevertheless 
boldly asserted, and still continues to 
assert them. In doing this against a great 
and unscrupulous foe, she has relied upon 
the United States for sympathy and sup- 
port. But up to this time that reliance 
has been met, as we have seen, with cold- 
ness and inaction. We are therefore not 
surprised to hear that confidence in the 
United States has been impaired, and 
American influence seriously diminished.* 


York Herald,” 


1852, as 


* A Correspondent of the “ New 
writes from Belise, under date of Nov. 8, 
follows: A 

“The commandant of the town of Truxillo has 
been over to the island of Roatan, and made a for- 
mal and solemn protest onthe part of the State of 
Honduras against the recent acts of Her Britanic 


Majesty—her proclamation, and taking possession 


| of that and the surrounding islands by Her Majes- 


ty’s Superintendent. He also declared those 
islands to be a part of and belonging to the State 
of Honduras. A gentleman trom the interior of 
that State informs me that the State of Honduras 
will maintain the territorial right to those islands 
against the world. He says much dissatisiaction 
exists in regard to the way the United States has 
attempted to assist England to rob Nicaragua, of 
her territory ; and that the conduct of your govern- 
ment and that of England in this matter will unite 
the States of Central America; that they may be 
annihilated, bat cannot and wil] not consent to be 
dismembered, or have any part taken from them. 
He further says, that they are not insensible to 
their own weakness, and if annibilated in defend- 
ing their rights, they will at least have the satis- 
faction of being in the right, and leave the odium 
orinfamy of sach conduct to the English and Ameri- 
cans. He also further says, we (meaning the peo- 
ple of Central America.) expected protection and 
assistance from the United States—we were led 
by her officials to think that, even to a rapture 
with England, the United States would resist any 
interference with the territory of this cuotineut 
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with- 


‘raph 


We eannot conclude this article. 
out quoting a single sig sant paras 
from a recent British Author: 

“ To sum up our acquisitions in Central 
America, we have, at the present time 
exclusive of such smaller items as Roatan 
and other island, a tctal of 66,600 square 
miles. or 38.784.000 acres. over which we 
“clse full control, ben) LZ nearly a th rd 


nif 
nid 


exel 
of Central 
thirds of the area of Great Britain | 

Here is the confe that Ff 
has seized. in Central America aione, 
extent of territory nearly double that of 
Cuba—seized it by naked force, or 
pretexts so bald and fallacious that they 
serve only to render the 
crimes which the *y were designed to con- 
eceal! And yet it is a nation thus guilty, 
which has the audacity to lecture the 
United States upon an observance of the 
“common rules of public morality.” “It 
is with vegret fully equal to our apprehen- 
sions,” says the London Times. * that we 
notice the existence, in the American de- 
mocracy, of a spirit which has already 
more than onee rushed into war on frivo- 
lous pretences, and which overlooks and 
thrusts aside the most unquestionable 
rules of territorial right and_ political 

uity towards foreign States.” 

To call these 


America, and equal to two- 
pix 
ssion 


an 
by 


cor Sp ie uous 


imputations upon the 
honor and integrity of the United States 
. . } & . 1 . 
atrocious caiumnies, 1s to characteriz 
them only as they deserve. Their asser- 
tion and re-assertion by the publicists of 
Europe, denote a mor: al obli quity, and a 
persistence in wrong, which is unworth y 


z 
of the age in which we live, and of the 
comity which should exist amongst the 


people, as well as the governments, of 
different nations. 


It is an undeniable fact that the United 


States of North America, since their or- 
ganization as a federal republic, have 


nearly quadrupled their territories. That 
republic now éxtends from one great 
ocean to the other—from the torrid to 
the frigid zone—over twenty-five degrees 
of latitude and fifty of longitude ; and 


But we fear we have been deceived; and, what is 
worse, by those we reposed great confidence in. 
This man, who was formerly a government oflicer, 
is a man of extensive wealth and information, and 
assures me these are the words and opinions of 
nine out of every ten persons in the States of San 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica.” 
* Crowe's Central America, p. 220. 
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two and a half million 
jual to tr 
thirds of the entire area of Europe. Yet 
the United States of North Ameriea 
never acquire 1d one foot of this vast terri. 
tory except by fair pure hase and opep 
and honorable n gotiation. Th a 
of Florida, Louisiana. California, and 
annexation of Texas, were all and eael 
them legitimate acts, sanction d by every 
principle of public morality, and agains 
nation under heaven had any 
Wi 
therefore, th at whoever charges the United 
States with | 


Fw . i 
emoraces neariy 


—-( 


which no 


“ thrustiz mdi the most un- 
questionable rules of territorial right and 
political equity,” or with com] 1 
acquisition of territory “by the m« 
ceptionable means,” utters a gross 
malignant libel upon a peo 

international moderation all] 
to furnish a parallel, and to which Eng. 
land, above all other nations under hea- 
ven. affords the most abundant 
rant contrasts We deny i 
the allegations and imputations 
Times, and challenge an appeal to facts 
Its assults upon the American character 
are pitiful exhibitions of human f ly, in 
which it is difficult to say whe — igno- 


l 
history fa 


i 
} 


rance or malignity is the predo1 it ele 
ment. 

But America needs no vindication from 
these aspersions. We commenced this 
article with no view of wasting time or 
space in refuting charges, the falsity of 
which none knows so well s the wl 
make them. Our purpose was sil 


show that, while Eugland is 

instruct us in the principles of 

tional morality,” and with grave 

and elevated eyes is exhorting us to ob 
the ‘comity of nations,” and ¢ 

pecially to abstain from indulgence 

exciting luxury of territorial aggrandiz- 


visage 


int 


ment, as a thing improper and dangerous 
at this stage of our youthft ul career, mag: 
isterially and severe ly hinting the whil 
at the old bug a-boos of Tas I e’s effet 
diplomacy, ‘ ‘triple treaties” and “ joint 


‘ necessities of I 
Englan 1 is domg 
this, she actually, wit our ow! 
waters, and almost within cannon shot @ 
that island which anxious to Corr 
tinue beneath the iron heel of Spanis! 
every pr 


representations,” and 


hin 


is 


she is 
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ciple of ‘international morality,” and 
rudely thrusting aside * the most unques- 
tionable rules of territorial right and po- 
litical equity.” We charge that, within 
this very hour, the government of Eng- 
land has consummated in the Gulf of 
Mexico, in the Bay of Honduras, a felony 
upon the territories of a feeble American 
republic, without even the shallow pretext 
of supporting a savage king of its 
ereation—without the shadow of 
the semblance of a 


own 
an @X- 
cuse, Or decent pre- 
text. 

We charge upon the British govern- 
ment the perpetration of an atrocity in 
the Gulf of Honduras, fully 
any of those which she has eee 
yearly, for the last half century, in India 

—as unjt istifiable and as great a violation 
of “the sacred principles of international 
law.” as the Malta, the “land 
stealing’ of the Ionian Islands, and the 
“piracy” of Aden. Aden, at the entrance 
of the Red Sea was seized under no other 
than the alleged sssity for a coal 
station. Malta. perfidiously occupied by 
Napoleon, was captured by the English. 
not for the purpose of reinstating its right- 
ful owners, but to hold it as a fortress 
dominating the Mediterranean. The 
lonian Islands were occupied under the 
false pretence of protection, which was 
never sought for, and which is payee 
disclaimed by the Islanders. The Cape 
was taken and is held against the wishes 
ofits people ; Affghanistan was overun to 
prevent Russian diplomacy from taking 
a foot-hold there ; Hong Kong was wrest- 
ed from China, to force a contraband 
poison down Chinese throats; Sindh, 
Assam, the Punjaub, and now Birmah, 
have all fallen a sacrifice to British cupi- 
dity and injustice, yet the virtuous states- 
men of England, and the meek exponent 
of their pharisaical morality, laments 
with inconsolable grief and deep travail 
of spirit, the “ fearful progress of the | 
poricy of conquest ’ in the United States 
! Qut upon the hypocrites | 


as henious as 


sec j Zure of 


nec 


America ! 


| that ** 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the foregoing was written, the question of 
the Bay Island Colony and the relations which ex 
ist between the United States and Central Ar 
ica in general have been the subject of several de 
bates in the Senate. Certain old fogy and anti | 
American newspapers have rht to cover the 
rear of Mr. Clayton by the old habit of habitual | 


soug 


| misrepresentation. Itis setup in that ex 


| early as the 


| Wan’. Dy the treaty ol 
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oecre- 


tary’s defence, in justification of absolute negation 


ot the whole object of the tre aty by an eudorse- 
ment falsifying it, and in justification of the exis- 
tence of the Bay Colony, Ist, That the Bay Colony 
istands are “depeudenctes of Honduras,” and as 


such are exempted from the treaty by the secret 
article; and That “Br Honduras” or 
Belize, or as it is more properly called * Wallace” 
from a Scotch Reviewer who formerly settled there, 
State of Honduras referred tu in the « 
ment to treaty. Werezretour space is t 


2udly, tish 


Is the ndorse- 


0 limited 


to enter into the full detail of th taisities, butwe 
can condense into heads the absolute truths: 

st, Itis not true that the Bay Colony islands 
are dependencies of British Honduras or Belize. 


2nd, Belize or B 
of Hunduras, or an) 
merly province ol Hondura 
6° N. and Long. 32° 28- 
settle 





nduras is not the State 
t ihe state or for- 
14° 
English 








between Lat. 
We t The 


Ss lies 


ment of the Belize (called British Hunduras, 
on the Bay of Honduras, as is t habit of the En- 
vlish first to give a name and found on that name 
a claim ot sovereiznty) lies peninsula of 
Yucatan and is se i trom H yndur proper 





by the state ol Guatemala. 


34, The islands in question lle along the north 





shore and within sight ot the State ot Honduras, 
and are and have always beet util violently 
seized by Great Brit lepeudencies on it both 
is a pr Vin nit repub 

ith, The British uever had any sovereignty or 
claim of sovereig ove 1 bDehball of the 
state ot Houduras 

And Sth, The settlement of the Belize has al- 
ways been a settiement tor certain purposes of cut- 





log wood, aud by 
been declared by 


cupancy for the 


treaty has ayain and again 


Spain aud England 





not to be oc- 


purpose of possession, or even cal- 


tivation, orfor the exercise ol any sovereiguty— 
t Dy such treaties England has again aud again 
nounced such intentions, and that Ler existence 
n Belize is now, and has been, so far forth ot the 
original dye wood oct ipancy aud its subseque nt 


abuegation by ber, an which she 
power 0 pain 


rmed by 


usurpation, against 
ul been pledged to the 
tu the states su 


and ot 
rizht of 


course bsequently 
trom ber colunles 
en theretore thatt 


is, trom beginnin 


spenuence 
lt Will b , BC 
M ( 1ytou 
aud a partol the deception he 
ected With this transactivn 


is whole defence 

end a humbug, 
and ail th 
8) 1 have throughout prac- 
tised Mr. Clayt mi cOUld not and did not make a 
new title tor Kugland to new countries, unle 
meant 


se COh- 


ss he 
by lis treaty to do the ve ry upposite of 
ied he aimed at doing Now what 
tish hadin Central America and where, 
may be judged at once. 


jt is 


what he preten 
titie the Bri 


well knoy in fact as 
lish made 
n coast of 
ler the pretext, 

shments were 
usy by the Spanish crowa, 
rating from its sovereignty over thes 


vn that early in the last, 
preceding century, the Lng 
Various establisiiments on the easter 
tral America, for the purpose, or ul 
of cutting dye-woods. ‘Lhese est 

viewed with jealo 


Cen- 


as dero- 
countries, 
which led to frequent disputes, and finally to a war, 
| rhiie sh terminated in 1703. by the 17th article of 
the treaty of peace of that year, it was provided, 
liis Britannic Majesty to be de- 
molished all the fortifications which his subjects 
hi erected in the Bay of Honduras, and other 
places of the 





bil CUS 





territory of Spain in that part of the 
world, within four months etc. \cecordingly 
the English demolished thei: r forts, but still kept up 
some ot their establishments, which again led to a 


peace of 1783, 1t was stipu- 
lated that the EK nglish might cut logwood, ete., in 
| the district ** lying between the River Hi and 
Belize, provided that not 


yndo 


; } ball 
these slim itions shat 
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from the 
Spain.”’ 


be conside 


rights of the 


red as derogating, in any 

} reignty of the King of 
It also provided that all the English who were dis- 
persed, ‘‘ whether on the Spanish continent, or in 
any of the islands whatever dependent upon it,” 
should at once evacuate their establishments, and 
retire within the district above defined. 


s0v 


These provisions not being sufficiently stringent 
to satisfy Spain, or having been evaded by the 
English, another treaty was made in 1786, in terms 


as distinct and explicit as it was in the 
language to make it And as this treaty was re- 
vived in 1814, and is still in foree, we beg to quote 
he articles defining not only the limits of Belize, 
but the nature of the tenure under which it can 
lawfully be held by Great Britain. In the first 
place it provides that :-— 

«Art. I. His Britannie Majesty’s 
the other colonists who have hitherto enjoyed the 
protection of England, shall evacuate the country 
of the Mosquito as the continent in gener- 


subjects, and 


is well 





al, AND THE ISLANDS ADJACENT, WITHOUT EXCEP- 
rion, situated beyond the line hereinafter described, 
as what ought to be the frontier of the extent of 


territory granted by His Catholic Majesty to the 
English, for the 
the present convention. 
Art. I defines these 
‘¢ The English line, beginning from the sea, shall 
take the centre of the river Sibun or labon, and 
continue up to the source of said river, from thence 
it shall cross in a straight line the intermediate 
Jand, till it int 
I 


rsectsthe river Wallis (Belize) ; and 
»y the centre of the l 
) 


s> 


limits as follows: 





same river the said line shal 


‘ e cend to the p yint where it will meet the line 
already settled and marked out by the Commisa- 
ries of the two crowns in 1783.” 

Art. Ill. provides that the English may cut 


such fruits of the earth as are 
within the above 


wood, and “ gather 
purely natural or uncultivated,” 
district, and continues: 

“Bat itis expressly agreed that this stipulation 
is never to be used as a pretext for establishing in 
that country any plantation of sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
or other like articles, or any fabric or manufacture 
by means of mills or other machines whatsoever, 
(this restriction, however, does not regard the use 
of saw-r s, for cutting or otherwise e preparing the 
wood.) since all the lands in tion being indis 
nutably acknowle leed to bel long to the crownof 
Nopain, no seltlemént of that kind, or the po} iladl "tion 
/ ld. foilow, could be allowed.” 

Now the » Wealce here assigned to the English, in- 
cludes no islands, bat Article 1V. provides that in 
asmuch as the coast is dangerous, the English shall 
be permitted to occupy a single smallisland known 
“C “St. George’s Kay,” or * Caya Casi- 








ite 


which war 





as asina,” 
na;” 
for purposes of utility; and “no fortifications can 
be erected, or troops established there.’ Article 
V. also provides that a c'uster of small islands ly- 


ing “eight leagues from the river Belize, three 
from the river Sibrun 


1 


and seven from Cayo Casi- 
lso be used by the Enzlish for refitting 
conditions with 

Arti 
coast, as 





na,’” may 
their ships, but under the same 
Cayo © asina, as respects fortifications, etc. 
cle VL allows the English to fish on the c 





The Islands of the 


power of 


uses specifi xd in the 3d article of 


but this permission is only to be made use of 








| defined in Article IT 





| the treaty of 1850. 





Gulf of Honduras. 











, but without going ont 
boundaries. Article VII. 
reservation of “Sy; pan sh ae erei rnty over the coun- 
try,” and against tl 1e formation of any “system of 
government, either military or civil;” and Articles 
X. and XI. provide that not only shall the English 
evacuate the “ entire continent in general and the 
islands adjacent without exception,” and retire 
within the limits above specified, but the “king of 
England solemnly engag any of his 
subjects “be so daring as to presume to obstruct 


of its 


pre vides for the 


s that should 





the entire evacuation already agreed upon, His 
Britannic Majesty, so far from affording them the 
least succor, or even protection, will disavow them 
in the most solemn manner, as he will ¢ qually do 


» may hereafter atlem 


cing to the S) ani 


those wh 
ritories bel WS 

Such is the 
of Central 


pt to settle upon ter- 
sh Dom nion.”’ 
only title land has to any portion 
America. Therefore none whatever to 
any portion of the State of Hondaras or its de »pen- 
dencies, as the Bay of Islands are 

And here permit m 








to refer to another question, 


which arises in connection with this matter. To 
whom does Belize itself belong ? Clearly to the Re- 
public of Guatemala. The territory was ineluded 


in the Province of Guatemala under th crown , and 
when that province threw aghe rule of Sp iin, and 
secured its independence, it acquired all the para- 
mount rights which hi per rtained to the ‘a 
country, actual and reserved. It ha rted thes 
rights over Belize, and now asserts them. Mr. 
Clayton did not pro yubly intend to compromise the 
rights of Guatemala by his treaty ; that treaty in 
fact sustains them; but the fatal exy 
tween him and Mr. Bulwer do seriously compromis 
them. They leave Guatemala single-handed and 
unsupported in the assertion of its rights against 
Great Britain, and are 





lanations be- 


thus far a clear act of injus- 


tice against that State. It is a fact worthy of no- 
tice that England has never yet organized Belize as 
a colony, although she has, in all other respects, vi- 
olated the condition under which she came into its 
occupation. Inall the acts of the British Parlia- 


ment and Crown touching Belize, it is spoken of as 


being in the oe ssion,”’ but not within the “* do- 
minions ”’ of the British crown. (See 57 George IIL, 
General Act, and 3d George, 59.) And in the dis- 
cussions which have arisen with Guatemala, in re- 
spect to sovereignty over it, England has been 
obliged to fall back upon her conditional and Jimi- 


ted tennure from Spain, and claim that being held 
by her, Belize did not participate in the ind pe ond- 
ence of the province, to which it originally belong- 
ed. And I] have reason to believe that negotiations 
have been opened Madrid for the absvlate ces- 
sion of Belize to England. This proposition has 
been coupled with others relating to Cuba, and 


one of the conditions of I ng] ish support ot 
authority in that Island. But Spain, to 
her credit be it said, hesitates to sanction the doe- 
trine that, in the general independence of her colo- 
nies, there could be local exceptions from acci dental 
conditions. These are questions W hich will certain- 
ly arise within the next four years, and in which 
we will be called upon to take a part, unl ss they 
shall be barred by the alleged ‘ exceptions” to 
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OF LOUIS SCHLESINGER, 


OF ADVENTURES IN CUBA AND CEUTA. 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Tr was about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 14th of August, (Thursday,) 
when we began to break up our encamp- 
ment in the little village of Las Pozas, to 
strike into the interior, Col. Haynes, 
after the loss of Downman, killed in bat- 
tle, and Crittenden lost, was now the se- 
nior American officer. Mingled emotions 
possessed our minds, as we marched along 
under the starlight. We had, it is true, the 
exultation of the brilliant victory of the pre- 
vious morning ; in which less than 300 raw, 
undisciplined and ill-armed volunteers 
had put to flight, with great slaughter, 
three times their number of the picked 
Spanish troops selected,as “ companias 
de preferencia,’ to strike the first blow 
against the Expedition. But that exulta- 
tion was still, at the same time, bitterly 
saddened by the thought of the calamities 
which had already befallen us; already, 
atthe very threshold of the bold and chival- 
rous enterprise. Crittenden’s unaccount- 
able conduct in his prolonged separation ; 
the alarm about his fate, which had 
now become almost certainty, though we 
had ino clue to guide us to an opinion as 
to its precise mode and form; the losses 
in the battle which we had to mourn, in 
the persons of comrades so noble, so dear, 
and so valuable to the expedition, as Pra- 
gay, Downman, Gotay, and Oberto; the 
painful uncertainty in regard to the fate 
of the wounded whom we had to leave be- 
hind at Las Pozas, exposed to the cow- 
ardly cruelty of the Spaniards, who would 
promptly enter the place after our evacu- 
ation of it ;—all these motives to sadness 
weighed heavily on the hearts probably 
of all of us; while some of us, whom mili- 
tary experience had made sufficiently 
aware of the indispensableness of subor- 
dination and of a spirit of obedience in 
all military enterprises, thought forbod- 
ingly of the bad symptoms in that respect 
Which had been already, more than once, 
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| fatally exhibited among our men, at criti- 
cal moments of service required. 

Still, though thus bleeding from pain- 
ful wounds, (we did not yet know how 
mortal one of them, Crittenden, was des- 
tined to prove to us!) we were a victori- 
ous army, and, come what might, enough 
had at least been done for glory. We 
might fail in giving liberty to Cuba, we 
might perish in the attempt, but the his- 
tory of Las Pozas was at least ours, whe- 
ther for life or for death, We might 
meet the fate of all forlorn-hopes; but we 
had established a clear demonstration, by 
| what was done in that rarely paralleled 
fight, by “Yankee” courage and marks- 
manship, as to what could have been done 
with but a slight variation of cireum- 
stanees and fortune, and as to what would 
be done when, by some other succeedin 
hand, the flint should be picked and tried 
again; and thisin itself assured the eventual 
triumph of the cause we fought for. If 
we were struck to death, as we now see 
to have been the fact, by the disaster of 
Crittenden, without at the time knowing 
our wound, the axe was laid to the root of 
Spanish dominion in Cuba by the battle 
of Las Pozas; a second good blow, too, 
being afterwards given at Frias. And 
that her tyrants fully understood and now 
understand this truth, I have no man- 
ner of doubt. This thought consoled 
General Lopez through all the worst that 
fortune yet had in store for us! 

In leaving Las Pozas, we took, not the 
high road, but a small footpath, which 
crossed a small creek in the rear of the 
village, leading in about a south-easterly 
direction into the mountains. The Gene- 
ral hoped to surprise and capture the 
capitan de partido, or the local military 
and civil authority of the small district, 
who was reported by the country people to 
be hiding among some hills about six miles 
distant, named, as nearly as I recollect 
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(I do not vouch for the name) Las Cacaragi-; ing when it by no means followed that 


earas. We marched along in Indian file. 
forming, of course, a long extended line. 

We had with us the six Spanish sol- 
diers who had been taken prisoners at Las 
Pozas; and who continued to serve with 
us with good will through our succeeding 
adventures, till the enterp rise had become 
hopeless, and themselves worn out with 
fatigue. (They certainly could have easily 
escaped from us at any day if they had 
chosen to do so. When they ey entually 
fell off from us, it was with General Lo- 
pez’s consent, who told them they had 
better go and get back into their ol: d com- 
panies. The mode in which th ey were 
taken prisoners indicated pretty clearly 
that their real object had been to desert 
and join us. They were a sergeant and 
five privates. ) 

We missed the object of surprising the 
Capitan of Las Pozas, and I heliev e 


mainly from the loose fashion in which | 


the Gencral’s order to maintain perfect 
silence was observed. I communicated 
the order to Col. Haynes, as we approach- 
ed some houses, and he ordered it to be 
passed along the line; but this was done 
in such a way that, as the word 
along through about 290 voices, a great 


particular attempt at silence had been 
made. We were told that the Capitan 
was warned of our approach by our own 
noise, and made a hasty escape from the 
house where he was hidix og. The Gene- 
ral had been anxious to eatch him, par- 
ticularly in order that he might serve as | 
a hostage to strengthen the 
obtaining Christian treatment for 
wounded comrades left behind at Las 
Pozas. We missed it, however. I have 
already stated that our wounded were all 
butchered in cold blood, as they lay side 
by side by the Spanish wounded, whom 
the General had tended as kindly as his 
own; Pragay and Gotay alone escaping 
that fate at the hands of their ferocious 
enemies, on their very entrance,—the for- 
mer by his own poniard, the latter by his 
pistol The capture of the Capitan of 
Las Pozas by us, might, or might not 
have saved them; probably not. 

At about nine o’clock we halted at a 


our | 


vega, or farm-house, being by this time 
very much in need of refreshment, as 
weil as of rest. The times were soon com- 


rolled | 


chance of | 


| 





| 


| been genuine ; 
deal more noise was produced than if no | 


because we wanted either of these we had 
only to halt and take it. The 
who were two men, a lady, and sens 
young ladies, her Peete ‘rs, and some 
boys, were not a little confounde : on our 
presenting ourselves. They made, hoyw- 
ever, great demonstrations of pleasure, 
the ladies weeping for joy, and embracing 
the General. We here learned that the 
force of the enemy was mostly behind us; 
also that there had been arising at Pifiar 
del Rio, the principal town of the V uelta 
Abajo, to the westward, and that they 
were anxiously waiting our coming to 
unite with us. After a short stay we 
were conducted, by the master of the 
nouns, to another farm house bel longing to 
the same family, at no great distanee, 
where ib the General halted for a few hours, 
and gave the men a good meal, from a 
couple of young oxen killed for the pur. 
pose, with plantains, corn, &c. ; for whieh 
the General gave a receipt, intended to 
be good for ‘payment against the future 
republic. These refreshmer its were fur- 
nished to us with at least seeming alae- 
rity. When Cuba shall be Cuban, that 
alacrity will probably be claimed to have 
remains 
Spanish, it is likely to pass as having been 
simulated under the circum 
stances :——I leave the question to their own 
consciences. It is certain that the men 
did not join our force; pleading, in ex- 
cuse, the domestic necessities of their 
situation. I have since understood that 
many of the Cuban revolutionists censure 
the General’s kindness in yielding to this 
and other similar excuses which were 
from time to time made to him, by men 
who professed to sympathise with the 
cause of liberty, but had always very 
strong and peculiar reasons why they 
could not practically indulge their patri- 
otic sentiments at that particular moment. 
Those who find this fault with him con- 
sider the proper policy to have been to 
compel all Cubans whom he met to join 
the liberating troops. But tis fashion 
of impressment in the name of liberty and 
patriotism, was as little General Lopez's 
desire as it was his system. Before our 
situation became desperate, he had no 
wish to take any others than willing vol- 
unteers for their country ; the more soas 
he expected soon to join some insurgent 
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doing which 


before 


forces, 
seareely be said to have his foothold well 


planted on the soil. After hope was well | 
nigh exhausted, it would have been entirely 
against his character to compromise men 
to no good end, with a government which 
would then visit them and their families 
with summary and ruthless vengeance. 
Moreover, instead of havi ing any arms for 
recruits, some of our own men very soon 
began to drop or throw away their own 
muskets, which were so heavy to be ear- 
ried in our long marches in this hot cli- 
mate. Ee was no doubt right at the time, 


but were I at this moment in Cuba with | 
I doubt | 


ng 


a liberating army, large or small, 
much whether I “should be quite as indul- 
gent. as the good old Ge an was in ac- 
cepting suc sh excuses, and in still kindly 
treating those who pleaded them. 

I need searcely say that all females 
were treated by the General. Saal by the 
Expe dition. both on this occasion and all 
others, with every consideration and kind- 
ness. Wherever we happened to find 
them they invariably exhibited every in- 
dication of sincere aon and plea- 
sure in seeing us. The Cuban women 
are, indeed, said to be patriots to a man. 


When husbands and brothers have been | 


chary in their contributions of money, 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters have 


freely sent their jewels to General Lopez, | 


to be recast into the form of muskets and 


ball. 


At three o’clock we resumed our march, | 


‘much refreshed. The General felt seri- 
ously the loss of his maps, which were 
among the baggage with Crittenden’s un- 
fortunate c vamand. These maps were 
perfect and minute topographical ones, 
very servicable for military operations. 
He had a pocket compass, and negro 
guides were readily enough furnished to 
us at different points, by pec ople who rather | 
preferred not. to bear us company in person. 
At about dusk we again halted, after a 
pretty rapid march, near a little creek, at 
a small farm-house on a hill, and the pro- 
per arrangements were made for camping 
there all night; sentinels being posted, 
orders given, &e. (In general, I may 
add, however, that it was not easy to get 
our sentinels to stay posted.) There were 
several young girls about this place, who 
had at our first appearance begun to run 
away, but who promptly returned on the 


he could | 
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General’s call and assurances of kind 
|treatment. They exhibited the same de- 
monstrations of joy and attachment to 
the cause. as had been shown at the last 
vega, where we had halted in the morn- 
ing. They busied themselves in preparing 
coffee, and whatever else the house or land 
afforded. All the men got a good supper 
of roasted corn or plantains, &c.; and 
whatever the girls of the family did and 
gave they certainly seemed to do and to 
give with all their warm hearts. W hether 
it was all genuine or not, 1 cannot swear. 
I hope it was; especially in regard to one 
bright-eyed little p atriot of the number. 
The next morning (F riday, August 
5th,) we were off before d: ay- -break, mov- 
ing in the direction of Bahia Honda, but 
| leaving that place to our left. It was af- 
ter ten o’clock 


i when we reached a beauti- 
| ful cafetal, or coffee plantation, lying en- 
| tirely in a valley, surrounded with hills, 
not more than four miles to the south of 
| Bahia Honda. It was entirely deserted. 
| After a while, however, a man was found 
| about the premises whom I strongly sus- 
| pect to have been a spy sent to watch us. 
He soon disappeared. The General sta- 
tioned the troops in the middle of the 
eafetal. which was enclosed on all sides 
with a wall. Sentinels were placed on 
the top of an overhanging hill, command- 
\ing the view in the ‘direction of Bahia 
Honda ; others were placed to observe in 
| both directions the road along which lay 
|our own march. Cattle were caught and 
| killed, fires made, and preparations were 
| well advanced for a meal, when a country- 
| man eame in, (whom [ abstain from desig- 
| nating more particul: urly—he was a true 
| friend), and in haste asked to sce the 
He had cgne out to let us 


| General. 
| know that the troops were in strong force 
in Bahia Honda, consisting of 1,200 in- 
| fantry, 200 cavalry, and artillery ; ; that 
they knew of our being at this cafetal, 
and were about to set out at twelve 
o’clock (it was already past that hour) to 
take possession of the road which cousti- 
tuted our route to the mountains. so as to 
head us off in that direction ; intending 
then to attack us in the evening, in con- 
cert with another strong division which 
by that time would make its appearance 
in our rear. The General immediately 
held a short consultation with his staff , 
and afterwards with the other officers, and. 





| 
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announced the necessity of instantly de- 
camping. The road from Bahia Honda 
to the cafetal where we were, was not a 
direct one, but entered the road along 
which lay our route, at a considerable 
distance beyond where we were; and it 
was essential that we should get past that 


point before the troops should occupy it. | 
Should they get before us, it would be-| 


come necessary to attempt to force the 
position ; an operation of somewhat doubt- 


ful result, with our little band against such | 


overwhelming numbers, defensively posted 
with artillery and cavalry, and with 
another column soon expected to be pres- 
sing up on our rear. 

It was rather a hard necessity thus to 


have to quit the preparations already half | 
eomplete for our meal, but there was no} 
The order was given, and | 


help for it. 


tle men were mustered for marching. 


Before starting, the General took the op- | 


portunity to say a few words to the offi- 
cers assembled together. He told them 
that he looked to each of them to set an 
example to the men in the cheerful endur- 
ance of fatigucand hardship. He believed 
it would not be long before they would 
unite with insurgent parties of the Cu- 
bans, and acquire such force as to be able 
to take up positions in which all their 
wants would be supplied. Before long, too, 
he expected (see page 566) that reinforce- 
ments would also come from the United 


States; and that they would be enabled | 
to assume the offensive, instead of having | 


now to avoid present engagements with 
superior forces of the enemy. In the 
meantime, resolution, patience and en- 
durance were the qualities demanded of 
all, and he hoped that none would fail in 
exhibiting them. gHe went on further to 
say, that he saw with pain that they were 
not strict enough with their men in en- 
forcing order, and in exacting obedience 
and the performance of duty from them 
Many were neglectful of that most im- 
portant duty,on which depended the safety 
of all, themselves as well as their com- 
rades, namely, that of remaining steady at 
the posts assigned to them as sentinels 
and piquets. Some of them, too, threw 
away, not alone their blankets and jackets, 


but their ammunition and their muskets. | 


We were already fifteen or twenty mus- 
kets short in our little band! The con- 


tinuance of this would soon leave us with- 
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out any means of defending ourselves, or 
being useful to the cause we had come to 
aid. All had been told and urged to keep 
compactly together, and yet several had 
already been lost by neglect of this order, 
and by dropping behind ; to fall inevitably 
into the hands of a cruel enemy. who 
spared nobody, armed or unarmed. If 
all this was persisted in, it must be the cer- 
tain ruin of us all. He repeated very ur- 
gently the necessity of strict obedience 
and subordination, the want of which had 
already produced serious evils, deeply 
compromising the common cause as well 
as the safety of every individual. From 
all quarters he was met with promises that 
all should be as he said; but inexperi- 
enced officers have usually but little 
power over undisciplined and irregular 
troops, especially in such an exceptional 
situation as ours was. Perhaps no possible 
officers could have acquired much power 
over them, within so short a time, and 
under such circumstances. Certain it is, 
that I cannot say I saw any perceptible 
change, in spite of all the General’s ex- 
hortations, and of all the good resolutions 
and promises elicited by them. 

It was near one o’clock when we start- 
ed from the cafetal, with of course a very 
hurried march; with a negro guide fur- 
nished by the friend wko had brought us 
this timely warning. The heat was se- 
vere, and not a few were the muskets I 
again saw lying thrown away in the road 
that morning. Before this day was over, 
we were minus full fifty! Of course, 
men without their arms were worse than 
merely useless to us. It was a sad thing 
to see men thus rushing upon certain 
ruin, and dragging their comrades with 
them. Remonstrances or commands were 
alike vain, with a portion of our men, 
This was all bitter enough to be borne 
by the old General, but he invariably 
made the best of everything. All he 
now wanted was to find some embodied 
force of patriot insurgents, according to 
the representations which had been made 
to him in the United States of what was 
already begun, and especially of what 
was only awaiting his coming to begin. 
Once at the head of such a body, with 
his American volunteers as an auxiliary 
corps, and with their spirits revived, tone 
renewed, and with subordination restored, 
or rather created, by the more imposing 
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Entrance into the Mountains—Two Recruits—Bad News. 


organization he would then be enabled to 

give to an enlarged and respectable force, 

matters would then assume a different 
aspect. 

Forcing the march, we reached the 
point it was so necessary for us to reach 
before being headed off by the enemy 
from Bahia Honda; and that corps at 
least was now in our rear. Before doing 
so, we passed another cafetal on the le ft, 
We were met by another friendly peas- 
ant, who had just ridden out from Bahia 
Honda, and who informed us that there 
had been a general alarm and muster 
among the troops just before he had 
made his way out of the place. More 
he could not tell. We very soon now 
struck into the mountains, by a small 


foot-path to the right, which wound up | 


through them, gradu: ully ascending to a 
very great height. Now we waded a 
sduntain torrent. now crept through : 
rocky ravine or gully, now marched over 


oe 


ground on which it was almost impossible | 
for the men to follow, all under the lead | 
of our honest negro guide furnished by | 


The | 


our good friend of the morning. 
night was well advanced,—it was proba 
bly eleven o’clock,—after a march of in- 
credible fatigue, when we reached a little 
farm-house at the top of the mountain. 
How it was effected I hardly know; I 
really do not think I should have at- 
tempted it by daylight. I should have 
regarded it as impossible, It was the | 
most shocking march for troops that I 
had ever witnessed, or 
We had taken it, 


empty stomachs. 


moreover, on very | 
It will be remembered | 


that our meal for the day was just about 
half prepared at the cafctal, when the | 


alarm was brought out to us from Bahia 
Honda, which had compelled us to de- 
camp so precipitately, to avoid being 
hemmed in between two overpowering 
colurans of the enemy. 

At the little house we found on the 
top of this mountain, which was near 
some g 
or other—there are several San Diegos 
in this region), we met two friends from 
Havana, who had come out to join us. 
One of them was a gentleman named 
Julian Chasseu; the name of the other 
I do not remember. They brought dis- 
Spiriting news. The risings in the neigh- 


borhood of Principe and Trinidad had 


ever heard of. |} 


San Diego (San Diego de something | 


| been entirely put down before our arri- 

val. Full five thousand troops had come 
out from Havana against us, and now, 
together with those before stationed about 
the country, were around us in all diree- 
tions. These two had formed part of a 
considerable band of the youth of Havana, 
who had made appointment to meet in 
the mountains to join us; they alone had 
come to the rendezvous, making their 
way to it with no small difficulty. They 
had waited at this spot for their com- 
rades; none others had arrived. Wheth- 
er any had shrunk discouraged from the 
engagement, or had found it impossible 
to ‘Teach the place, in consequence of the 
vigilance of the troops, of the ronda, 
and of the mounted parties of § Spani: ards 
under the various ¢enientes and capitanes 
de partido, —pressing eve rybody into ser- 
vice, stopping all travel, and shooting 
down without seruple any susp icious per- 
son,—is not now known. They had been 
intending to go on ¢ intiously in the 
morning in the ‘-ditection of Bahia Honda, 
to endeavor to learn wher re they might 
have a chance of falling in with us, when 
| they were agreeably surprised by the 
sound of our own approac +h. They at 
the same time confirmed the report of a 
| rising at Pifiar del Rio. 

The necessary guards for safety were 
posted, and a few hours of much needed 
rest were given to the troops, who threw 
the mesolves down under the trees, or un- 
der the pen sky, glad of a stone for a 
illow. There had not been a mouthful 
ae eat that day; not a mouthful was to 
be found here. The men were in very 
discontented, murmuring humor. Some 
of the officers, I am sorry to say, did not 
|much improve matters in this respect. 
Without meaning to discriminate mah 
vorably against any whom I do not mer 
| tion by name, I yet must give myself the 
pleasure of recording the “excellent coh- 
duct of two in particular, Col. Haynes 
and Capt. Ellis, who set all of us admi- 
rable examples of cheerfulness, endur- 
ance, and ready obedience to every order 
and wish of the General. 

The night passed quietly, weariness 
softening the hard pillows, aud sleep sup- 
plying the place of supper. Nothing 
worthy of note occurred, except perhaps 
| that the patrols sent out to visit the posts 
generally brought back, as usual, the re- 














558 Deeper in the Mountains—Halt at Santa Maria—Aguardiente. 


port that no sentinels were to be found 
where they had been stationed. 

Early in the morning (16th August, | 
Saturday), we moved on, getting deeper | 
into the mountains, marching up and 
down steep ascents and descents, over 
ground extremely rough, tangled, and | 
fatiguing. At about ten or eleven o’e ‘lock, | 
We came to a plantation ealled Santa | 
Maria, the proprietor of which General | 
Lopez recognized, having known him | 
seventeen years before. He resolv d to 
halt here for a few hours, and then re- 
sume his march at about four in the 
afternoon. Constant motion was the 
present policy of our situation, so as to 
baffle the efforts of the troops to attack 
us with their superior forces, until we | 
should be strengthened. The necessary 


orders for camping were given, and all | 


wecautions taken against a sur- 


possible ] 
prise ; 


were now ne arly forty- eight ‘hours with 
fatigue for their only food. 
cattle were killed, 
were gathered (a receipt being given for 
them by the General, as before) ; the pro- 
visions were distributed and sodke cooked, 
and a good hearty meal presently put a 
much better aspect on the general condi- 
tion of human affairs. A “peasant here 


joined us, in spite of the discouraging | * 


situation in which we certainly seemed 
to be, and indeed were; and he not only 


confirmed the report of an insurrection |1 


in Pijiar del Rio, but told us that the 
people of San Cristoval, a town on the 
skirt of the plains on the other side of 
the mountains, were ready to rise. The 


General determined then to move in that | 


direction, to ascertain the disposition of 
the people and the force of troops in that 
neighborhood, and to act according to 
circumstances. The few hours at Santa 
Maria were spent by the General and 
myself in heavy sleep, neither of us hay- 


ing closed an eye for the forty-eight hours | 


previous. 
At four o’clock we resumed our march, 
passing thr ough a country of magnificent 
beauty and picturesqueness. It may be 
called a sea of hills and valleys, succeed- 
ing each other in quick waves, the former 
often conical and regular as well as steep, | 
the whole covered with luxuriant tropic | 
vegetation. 


an - little time was then lost in | 
preparing for a good meal, by men who | 


A couple of 
plantains and corn | 


We pursued a road towards | 


San Cristoval. At about four or five 
miles from the plantation, we came toa 
| pk sce where the road divided, going on 
in the one direction towards San © riate- 
val, and in the other towards Bahia 
| Honda. A small body of horsemen was 
posted here, exhibiting some purpose of 
attacking us. The General rode forward 
toward them. intending to speak to them, 
| but they soon disap peared. About half 
an hour afterwards, however, they returi- 
ed, and made some small hostile demon- 
| strations at a distance, alto or ther be yond 
‘aim. <A few scattered shots were fired 
| towaras them, which brought two of them 
from their saddles But it was evident 
| that fright had more to do with their fall 
than the bullets, since they presently 
picked themselves up and ran off after 
their flying companions, with wonderful 
alacrity for dead men. 

From a small farm-honse near this 
spot, the General procured some aguwar- 
| diente,a sort of cane brandy, which he 
distributed to the men himself. all filing 
before him. He had done the same e- 
fore, by the way, at Las Pozas, after the 
| battle. I see the good and gallant old 
man now, as he stood pouring out and 
handing a moderate measure to each as 
they passed, with his soldierly form, his 
| fiery but get ntle eye, his heavy gray beard 
and moustaches, giving to all, now a shake 
of the hand, 1 now a friendly tap on the 
shoulder, now an encouraging smile or 
nod, with occasionally such a word of 
pheer as his little English (which was 
next to none at all) enabled him to use. 
'God bless his noble memory, now and 
ever more ! 

As this was a commanding gen 
the fork of the road being on the top of 
a small hill, where an atts ick from a force 
of only reasonable superiority would not 
have been unwelcome, the General deter- 
‘mined to pass the night there, first hav- 
ing sent forward Col. Blumenthal to re- 
connoitre the road towards San Cristoval. 
After riding some miles in that direction, 
the Colonel reported no signs of troops 
in that quarter. The night passed with- 
jout alarm, and early the next morning 
| (August 17th, Sunday), we moved for- 
| ward again in the direction of San Cris- 
lava). It was known that this = 
‘would lead us past the coffee-estate, « 

etal de Frias, which belonged to ib 
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Cafetal de Frias—A Narrow Escape. 


General’s family in Cuba. Here we ex- | 
ected to halt for a good meal and com- 
fortable refreshment, for which it would 
afford ample materials. Our number 
here was about 260 men, but /ess than 
200 muskets. Since leaving Las Pozas. 
we had thus lost between 20 —_ 30 men, 
from their dropping behind or straying 
from the places A which we h: ad stopped. 
We had lost fron: ¢ 60 to 70 muskets be- 
sides. in the manner I have before ex- 
lained. That men situated should 
throw away their muskets! For all use- 
fulness to us, the men might as well have 
remained with muskets. Possibly 
the motive of some may have been, that 
they imagined a better chance of safety 
to consist in being found without arms in 
their 

the Expedition. 

We reached the Cafetal de Frias at 
about noon. This was destined to be 
the scene of a second engagement, in 
which I am strongly inclined. to believe 
that we a second time held the fate 
Cuba in our hands, if we could but have 
stretched them forth to grasp it ! 

The Cafetal de Frias is a spacious and 
handsome coffee-estate, covering many 
acres, enclosed on three sides within an 


outside wall, the fourth side resting on a 


80 


the 


close, tangled, and almost impassable 
wood. A vast oblong is thus formed. 
Near one of the longe x sides of this | 


qui adrangle are the house and other build- 
ings, enclosed, together with a large gar- 
den, within another inner wall. Just 
beyond the puter wall, on that 
passes the road, with elevated 
sloping up beyond it. On the same side 
of the quadr: ingle on which the house is 
situated, are two wide entrances, one at 
each end; and an inside road goes round 
from the one to the other, ps assing round 


the garden and the buildings, dutside of 


the inner wall which encloses the garden, 
but of course within the main quadran- 
gle. On the other side of the general 
quadrangle, between this road and the | 
opposite side of the cafetal, were two 
small hills, the smaller one nearer to the 
garden, the larger one not far from the 
opposite wall, about three or four hundred 
yards from the house. On the latter hill | 
Was a grove of some fifteen or twenty 
mango and other trees. 

The men were stationed on the latter 


from which were to be 


hands, than as armed members of 


of 


side, 
ground 
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| hill, under the trees, with the exception 
of two companies on the smaller one, 


detailed the senti- 
|nels and piquets. These were posted at 
the various proper oe After making 
all the necessary dispositions, I joined 
‘the Genera! in the eed and reported 
all to him, to his satisfaction. No time 
| was lost in preparing for a meal. It was 

The men were 


about two o’clock. 
cooking. The General and I were alone, 


how 


}or almost alone, in the house, Our 
horses were fastened outside. e Gene- 
ral’s at a gate on the side, mine in front. 
rm , 7 : 
[he General was here at home again, 
after many years’ absence! Presently 
. sentinel at the house gave the alarm 


h of some horsemen; then 
quickly a second gave a similar announce- 
ment from a different direction, and I 
| myself observed two Spanish horsemen 
about twenty paces in front of the house, 
at the gate of a small enclosure there. 
| The General quickly left the house, first 
on foot till he could mount his horse, and 
then riding rapidly towards our men on 
| the hill above mentio ned. The sentinels 
retired pretty precipitately in the same 
direct No alarm had been given but 
by those immediately close to the house. 
My horse in front of the house. I 
had to untie him within full view of my 
two unwelcome friends there, who were 
Spanish carbineers; my sword being my 
only weapon. They allowed me, how- 
ever, to do it without molestation, and I 
rode off unharmed, though they were 
close to me, and could have shc t me 
down as easily as pull a trigger. I be- 

|lieve they were deserters who wanted to 
join us, because two, whom I believe to 
have been the same individuals, after- 
wards did manage to get round into the 
rear of our position, where they surren- 
dered themselves re adily and joined us. 
At any rate, whether right or wrong in 
this pr resumption, certain it is that, what- 
ever were their motives, they treated me 
with a respectful consideration, when my 
| life was not worth a pin’s fee, for which 
I return them my most cordial thanks. 
| They might, as easily as not, have saved 
the reader the infliction of this Narrative. 
Whether the reader is g rateful to 
them as the writer, I will not inquire too 
closely. I rode off at full speed to our 


camp, right glad to get off so well, and 


f the approac 


tion. 


vas 


|q 
as 


| 
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observing now rotnd me masses of the 
enemy approaching. 

Thus were we a second time interrupt- 
ed at that moment the most interesting 
to us of the day, that of cooking! The 
enemy was upon us in force, under Gen- 
eral Enna, their commander-in-chief, and 
the military second-in-command of the 
island —though this circumstance was 
not then yet known to us. Enna had 
probably expected us to stop at the Cafe- 
tal de Frias, where he thought he would 
have us secured ina trap. His infantry 
was entering by the broad opening or 
gate on the left (as our position on the 
hill now was situated) ; his cavalry (wl Lich 
had followed our march) was entering by 
the one at the opposite end of the same 
side of the quadrangle. 


main road beyond that wall of the cafe- 
tal, on the rising ground which I have 
already mentioned. His force was 120 
cavalry, and 1200 infantry, besides this 
artillery. It is clear that he had expect- 
ed to catch us in and about the house 
and adjacent buildings of the cafetal, in 
a position just under his howitzers ; and, 
by entering by the two gates, the road 
between which swept round through the 


main quadrangle and outside of the gar- | 


den wall, he no doubt thought to get 
upon our rear, 
pletely encircled within his arms. He 
did in fact (owing to the incorrigible 
remissness of our sentinels) come very 
near succeeding in thus catching one great 
prize, the General, and one very insignifi- 
cant et-cetera attached to his person in 
the capacity of aide-de-camp. But, for- 
tunately and prudently, our men had 
been stationed under the mango trees on 
the hill above mentioned, to which all | 
the outposts then promptly fell back. 
Enna’s artillery thus had no play upon | 
us, the buildings intervening between it 
and us ; and when his cavalry rand infantry 


He had some | 
howitzers (four, if my memory is not in| 


error) posted on the other side of the| 
| Pozas. 


and have us there com- | 





Battle of Frias—Fall of General Enna. 


acted with very little judgment or gene- 
ralship. W hether it was that he trusted 
more to his cavalry than to his in fantry, 
or that he was carried away with rage at 
his former defeat at Las Pozas, and by 
an impetuous confidence in his ability to 
sweep us to destruction by charges of 
the former description of troops, and 
further, perhaps, by anxiety to get at us 
before we could fall back under cover of 
the woods which were near at hand,— 
whatever his motive may have been, cer- 
tainly the unfortunate Enna acted muen 
more the part of a brave individual sol- 
dier than of a skilful leader. Instead of 
attacking us with his infantry, aided by 
the cavalry, he undertook to charge up 
to us with the latter, before bringing the 
former into action at all. A first ch: ge 
was rept ulsed by the same deadly musket 
ry he had before experienced at Las 
He then, indignant at the cow- 


| ardice of his men, (who had broken and 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i . 
| columns, to charge us, one on the rig 


| business. 


fallen back before getting at all near us,) 
formed his horsemen into two atts uc 10 
t and 
the other on the Teft : though the men did 
not seem to exhibit much stomach for the 
We had not two hundred mus- 
kets, but they worked well. Horses and men 
strewed the ground before and below us, 
Enna himself fell, mortally wounded, 
Both divisions of the cavalry broke and 
fled in panic, and it was not without 
great difficulty that Enna’s aides could 
gather and hold together some fifteen or 
twenty to carry off the fallen General. 
Of course, we did not then, on our side, 
know who he was, though we saw that an 
active officer of some importance had 
fallen. Enna’s own cavalry then did the 
rest of the business for us. They fled, 
in complete panic, along the first outlet 
open to them, which was the road that 
was thecontinuation of that which they had 
entered by, and along which the columns 
of infantry were then entering the quad- 
rangle from the opposite direction. This 


came into the great quadrangle, the road | | charge of theirs cut in two their own 
infantry, and went on trampling and scat- 


by which they entered from the opposite 


gates, instead of bringing them upon us| 


from the rear, only brought them before tering by the 


the good position on which we now stood 
quiekly ready for them. 

General Enna was himself with the 
eayalry which entered first by the en- 
trance on the right. He certainly then 


‘the portion of it which was en- 
same passage by which the 


Total panic and 


teri: 1g 


cavalry was escaping. 
rout was the result. The cavalry escaped 
chiefly by that outlet, a few galloping 
back the other way. The portion of the 
infantry already within the quadrangle 
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Inability to Follow up the Victory—LInsubordination. 561 


made their escape, some that way, return- 
ing On their steps, but most of them | 
pressing on along the road which 
round the garden wall, to get out by the 
only other voutlet, They thus had to 
pass round under our fire, crowding along 
as they went, and returning us not much 
more than some harmless scatter ing shots 
as they passed. ur fire was rather dis- 
tant. but not ineffectual. 

Oh that we had but had fifty horses, 
and willing riders, to pursue them with ! 
Oh that, without horses, our own men 
could but have been made to pursue! 
General Lopez, who was in front, with so 
much exposure as to cause me to remon- 


strate with him, advanced to lead the 
men in pursuit; but few followed. The | 
attempt was evidently ineffectual and | « 


hopeless. We had but to 
upon them, and the abandoned howitzers 
were ours! Who knows how many of 
the enemy would have laid down their 
arms, then to have assuredly joined us? 
Pursuit would have consummated a vic- 
tory which 
decisive, if it had been possibie to follow 
it up, at a moment when mora/ effect was 
everything. Enna fallen, the artillery 
captured, cavalry and infantry se attered, 


nic-stricken, before us, to the right and | 
left, all the fatal effect before produced | 


by the capture and massacre of Critten- 
den’s men would have been counteracted 
and compensated. Many of the country 


people, now oVerawed by the masses of 


troops, and by our apparent disasters and 
seeming fugitive character, would have 
been encouraged and enabled to rise and 
join us. Creoles who were now by im- 


pressment among the bands of the enemy, | 
ready to join Lopez at the first chance of 


reasonable prospect in doing so, (not a few 
of whom, as I have since learned, had 
even adopted that mode of getting into 
his vicinity for the purpose of doing so,) 
would have been released from the coer- 
cion and fear which forced them to dis- 
semble their real desires and intentions, 
and would have been free to avow them- 
selves ; after which, all such would have 
had to ‘figh t with desperation. Desertion 
from the troops, too, would have been in 
all probability rapid ‘and abundant, since 
many of Lopez’s old soldiers would have 
been glad to come over to his side, to 
fight under, instead of against, his old 


rush down | 


would have been perhaps | 


led | 


| 








invincible lead; especially when they 
would then have had with them, we 
of against them, those deadly Yankee 
“ patent rifles” (as they supposed our old 
muskets to be )which already had produced 
such irresistible panic among them. 

The General felt bitterly enraged 
the forfeiture of a second opportunity so 
brilliant as this was; a loss proceeding 
from that one fatal cause which had been 
already the source of so much of evil to 
us, the insubordination and (in the mili- 
tary sense) the demoralization of our 
men. But, though his feelings were not 
disguised from his confidants, he was not 
at liberty to exhibit them.* He could 
do nothing more than resume his system 
of rapidly moving about, to avoid en- 
‘ounters with the enemy, till he should 
receive reinforcements. The Spanish 
troops, thus again repulsed, would of 
course soon recover from their panic 


| when they found themselves not pursued, 
| 
| and ale be 


back in inereased 
force, with which they would bring their 
artillery into play. Nothing remained 
to be done but to immediately evacuate 
the position; which he did, profiting by 


soon 


| his knowledge of the ground, by disap- 


pearing through the thick and tangled 
wood on the left, which I mentioned 
above as forming one of the boundaries 
of the cafetal. 

Such was the battle of Frias, in which 


|the disparity of force was even greater 


* Perfectly brave and courageous as were that 
noble set of gentlemen who constituted the officers 
of our little band (I have before named the only 
one of whom 1 would make an exception), their 
own want of military experience, combined with 
the utterly raw character of our force, and with 
the peculiar circumstances in which we were 
placed, to make it very difficult (perhaps it might 
have been to any men impossible) to e xe reise that 
kind of necessary ascendency and control over 
their men, in which resides the true life and power 
of military organization. No military force is 
worth much unless it is well in hand, and freely 
manageable and disposable to its chief, through 
the intermediate machinery of the officers, who 
constitute the reins gathered and centralized in 
bis supreme grasp. When the perpetual ques- 
tion present to a commander’s mind is, not what 
ought to be and shall be done, but what wi// the 
men do, adieu to much hope of military efficiency! 
Vainly then, in war. will Fortune offer her most 
smiling opportunities. Vainly did she offer them 
to us at Las Pozas; vainly at Frias. Astonishing 
victories both, but victories of mere defensive re- 
pulse, all their fruits as victories were thrown 
away, from the one sole cause that 1 have indi- 
cated. Possibly it might have been different, had 
General Lopez possessed the language of his little 
army; had Spanish been theirs, or English his. 
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than at Las Pozas. 
firmness of position on our side; ready | 
and quick panic and bad generalship on 
the side of the enemy; there was the 
whole of it. ' 
ed us, and his cavalry did so but feebly 
and soon fled in wild rout, trampling and 





Sharp musketry and | cleared off. 


His infantry never attack- | 


spreading the panic through their own | 


advancing columns of infantry. 
flight right and left fi lowed. in which 
they suffered considerably, not from any 
pursuit of ours, but because their out- 


let of escape carried them under and 
within reach of our flanking fire. Their 
loss was large, though what it exactly 


Their dead strewed 
pretty thickly the soil ef Lopez's own 
estate. It would ineredible. 
but for the peculiar manner in which this 
pattie vas fought, as I have thus related 

: but the fact is. that we sustained no 
other loss than thre 1. and. 
those three, one was wounded on ly thre ugh 
the of a comrade. This 
single fact sufficie utly proves the panic 
dread with which our fire was regarded 
by the Spanish soldiers. In connexion 
with the battle of Las Pozas, 


was I cannot say. 
old seem 
wounds 


carelessness 


General 
still towards 


Retire from Frias—Rain—Our Appearance. 


From a field of triumph, 
in which a handful of men had scattered 
| to the right and left an army with artil. 
lery, in utter panic rout and flight, Gen- 


eral Lopez thus retired, with a deeper 


,| gloom in his heart than he had known at 


any former hour of our adventures. 
kept up, however, 
ing countenance. 
San 


He 
a cheerful and cheer- 
Our 
Cristoval, 


dir etion was 


to try the 


effect of our presence in calling out the 
rising of the people in that quarter, for 
| which so much disposition was reported 


¢ | 
ol 


I have | 


already mentioned that the y had the con- | 


viction that we had b roug ‘ht with us some 
novel and peculiarly destractive Yankee 
invention of arms and ammunition. Old 
flint muskets, and their own c urtridges, 


gath red on the 13th from the field of 


Las Pozas, did all the business at Frias 
on the 17th. - However. the greater part 
of the business was in truth done by 


their own panic, which was beyond con- 
trol after the fall of General Enna. 

General Rosales, Enna’s second-in- 
command, was afterwards, I understand, 
threatened with court-martial for coward- 
ice in not having rallied the troops and 
renewed the attack after Enna’s fall ; but 
he justified himself by referring to on 
hospital, where most of the wounds, 
officers and all, were in the back. 


| the 


| men, to try the effect of his pet 
pe arance 


[ have said that we disappeared through 


the thick and tangled wood which was on 
the left of our position. This was at 
about two o’clock, and by a narrow path 
along which we were ‘condueted by a 
guide taken by the General from the eafe- 


tal. We thus made, ourselves, a precipi- 
tate retreat from the field of our own 
victory, before the smoke of the muske- 


try by which we had won it had well | 


to exist. After marching. through a wind- 
ing footpath in the woods, about six miles, 
we came to an alley of mango trees, where 
we halted f 1 short rest, and then re 
sumed the march, till, at about six in the 
afternoon, we reached another cafetal, (still 
in the mountains, but near their edge, 
before the descent to the plains on the 
south-east), where the General resolved 
to camp for the night. <A er of cattle 
were slaughtered, and we made up in sup. 
per for the dinner at which General Enna 
(in evil hour for himself!) had interrupted 
us and spoiled our cooking, at Frias 

We here encountered this nig 
the first time the enemy to whose 
ultimate destruction, 


ht for 
direct 


agency our as a 
military force, is largely ascribable—the 
Rain. It rained nearly all night; and 


though we had shelter afforded by the 
buildings of the cafetal, yet we spent an 
unpleasant night enough. In the morning 
(August 18th, Monday,) we moved on in 
direction of San C tibia, from 
which we were now at no great distance. 
The General determined on the bold pro 
ceeding of going on in advance of the 
ynal ap- 
among the inkadii tants. without 
the alarm which might be at first caused 
among them by the sudden presence of 
the Expedi tion. Be sides, the ap} 
of our little army was not of the most 


earance 


. . . . > 1 
imposing or attractive kind, after all 
our marches and wanderings over the 
rocky roads and paths of the mountains 


not only shocless, but 


is likely 


Many a foot was 


bruised and swollen; and it 


enough that the bullet that laid low the 
haughty and superb Enna, had been aim- 
sleeves, 


ed by some “ Yankee” in shirt 
and breeches seriously damaged. 


Leaving the men. therefore, under the 


Col. 


| command of that fine old veteran, 


_ 
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The General’s Reconnotsance in the Plain—Candelaria. 


Blumenthal, his first Aide, to follow 
slowly after us, the General rode forward, 
accompanied by myself and four men, 
towards San Cristoval. The road, de- 
scending irregularly to the plain, was here 
bad, up and down, rocky, 
broken, and at times scarcely pa ssable. 
We went on some six or ¢ eight miles. _ 
reached the plain to the eastward of San 
Qristoval, which was five or six inttion 
distant, on the other side of a river 
We came across a number of farm-houses. 
at which we were ar heartily received, 
with every seeming of kindness, though 
the inmates ex hibite d the greatest fear 
lest the knowl dge of it should reach the 
authorities. They told us that in th 
west Pifiar del Rio was said to be still in 
insurrection, but that here it was impos- 
sible for them to rise, not only for the 
want of arms, but also from the heavy pres- 
sure of the troops in the vicinity. We 
learned from them ‘that there 
near two thousand troops and about 
San Cristoval; from which the General 
concluded that it was most prudent not 
to approa¢ h the village, but to return (car- 
us a coup le of cattle.) and 

round to the north 
(‘ristoval, so as to get into 


Pifiar del Rio to the 


exceedingly 


were 


ryit ng with 
ende: savor to pass 
of San 
road towards 
ward. 

One severe loss sustained in 
the baggage left with Crittenden, was that 
of all the printed proclamations which the 
General had brought with him, addressed 
to the people of the Island, to the Span- 
iards, and to his old soldiers of the army 
There would have been no great diffi 
culty in regard to their circulation about 
the country. They have been 
useful. As it was, the authorities had 
full swing to spread the most lying ac- 
counts of our purposes and actions, repres- 
enting us as a lawless, piratical banditti, 
marking our way with blood, rapine, and 
every manner of outrage 
fact, neither man nor woman on the soil 
of Cuba (aside from our warfare with 
the government) had a single occasion for 
complaint against us. And, fatally in- 
subordinate as our men were, in refer- 


t} 


be 


west = 


migh 


ence to military manageableness, yet from | 


highest to lowest, throughout our little 
army, reigned a denre e of self-respect and 
decency which effectually prevented it 
from running into license in regard to 


either property or person. 
the General’s injunctions 


that of 


In point of 
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In this respect 
were very strin- 


gent, and they were obeyed with entire 
| fidelity. I ‘have since heard, from a 


neutral stranger wko travelled in that re- 
gion not long afterwards, that os coun- 
try people said that they were far better 
treated by the Expeditionaries than by 
the Spaniards. 
Returning from our unsatisfactory re- 
Ex} edition rest- 
e slope of the 
All were little pleased with 
the necessity of retracing our steps. 
Another he avy still further damp- 
ed our spirits, as well as wet our bodies 
and our powder. Pushing back into the 
mountains by the same route we had 
at an advanced hour in the even- 
cafetal of Cande- 


connoisance, we met the 
ing in a ecorn-field on th 


mountains 


shower 


come by, 
ing we arrived at the 
laria. 

On a muster and insp 
troops we had the mortification of finding 

than half were now without 
arms; and of etained their 
muskets some were without ammunition. 
Not more than about 90 muskets were left; 
and of these fifteen were 
without ammunition Many of them 
were also in a pretty bad condition from 
the rain.” 

The proprietor of the C 
tal was at home, and received us with the 
respect due to the stronger party ;— 
though I strongly suspect that he was no 
better than a knave. All the people 
of the region were under orders, with 
penalty of death, to give information of 
our movements to the nearest column of 
troops; and I am mistaken if this worthy 
a oe did not do that thing. 

e best precautions in our power were 
taken to guard against ony ise. I will 
not name the company which did the 
duty of sentinels and outposts that night, 
but I will say that twice in that night I 
had the sad experience of finding that 
they were deserted shortly after I had 
gone the round of visiting them. 

At about half- past 10 o’e l ek. the pro- 
| prietor besought the General to allow him 


tion of the 


} - 
that more 


those a 


some ten or 


aD os aft 
inaeiaria Caie- 


* It is a curious proof of the unprovided condition in 
which we had la»ded, that the men had no bullet screws 
to their muskets, and when a cartridge was dumpened in 
the musket, it was next to impossib'e to getitout. The 
equipment of the expedition was at the St. John’s river; 

| L have be‘ore explained how we came to land in the un 
provided condition in which we were. 
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Surprise—Disay 
to leave 


pected by his brother, 
plantation ; 
the too trusting General was somewhat 
imprudent in granting. He returned 
about an hour after daybreak the next 
morning, (August 19th, Tuesday, ) 
we were getting ready to 
march. The cafetal was just on the slope 
of a hill; behind us was a rocky moun- 
tain; in front a garden, and below that a 
cornfield. terraced after a fashion on a 
pretty steep slope. 
to the right and the left in front. Be- 
hind there was no retreat, no opening into 
the tangled and seemly impervious wood 
of the utte rly savage mountain. A little 
to the left, however, and below us, a rocky 
ravine or chasm between two hills made 
its wild way further into the heart of the 
mountains, being the bed of a creek, or 
rather torrent. 
Suddenly, as we were 


forming, came 


the cafetal, to attend to some 
necessary business for which he was ex- 
in a neighboring 
a permission which I think 


just as 
resume our 


A sort of road passed | 





whistling some bulletsfrom the cover of the | 


cornfield, just below us. 
of Sp uaa infantry was there. 


Behold, a column | 
We form- | 


| 


ed hastily for defence, and, ¢ rippled as we | 


were in guns, would probably have been 
easily ab le 
front, but both to the right and the left 
were to be seen other columns occupying 


to repel this attack from the | 


those only outlets from our position, and | 


advancing 
those 


num} 


upon us. Resistance 
circumstances, with our trifling 
ver of effective muskets, was out of 


under | 


the question, and poor Lopez had to fly | 


before his enemy for the first time in his 
life After having twice beaten that 


enemy, and had so many proofs of their | 


cowardice, this was a bitter nec cessity. 
He instantly resolved to improvise a path 
through the woods and .bushes which di- 
vided us from the ravine I have mentionéd 
as lying below us on the left; and gather- 


/ human step. 


ing son men together, he began himself to 


cut an opening, plying, with all the vigor 
of his unusually muscular arm, a heavy 


knife or machete , to clear a passage ; along | 


which, after knocking over a few of the | 
enemy with our few serviceable muskets, | 
the men followed him. Colonel Elizalde 
was the name of the officer (as I have 
since learned,) who commanded the corps 
before which we thus had to retire, and 
great Spanish credit and glory were award- 





Escape into the Mountains. 


over us, and our dispersion. If we had 
been in a situation to fight, that is to say, 
if most of our guns h: ud not been thrown 
away, and most “of what remained render. 
ed of little use by the rain, we should un- 
doubtedly have accepted an engagement 
in the good position we occupied, in spite 
of the very great disparity of numbers; and 
I know no reason why Candelaria should 
not have told the same tale as Las Pozas 
and Frias had done before. As it was, 
what we did was the only possible alter. 
native ; and the Spaniards must have been 
indeed astonished when they saw us sud- 
denly vanishing out of a position where 
escape seemed impossible, by a path along 
which they dared not follow, since it was 
only practicable for one person at a time, 
and not easily at that. Moreover, it was 
already raining, and the storm went on 
fast increasing in severity. 

A terrible time we then had of it! [ 
brought up the rear, and was the last one 
th: at p assed through. In getting along Iwas 
much impeded and del: aye’ d by my desire to 
save my horse, a fine, spirited, ‘and e nduring 
animal: a gray, one of those which I be- 
fore mentioned, as having been found by 
us, ready equipped for mounting, and ap- 
parently left for our very near the 
shore where we landed at Morrillo. on the 
morning of the 12th,—just one week ago. 
One week, and so much within that little 
period of time! The passage was greatly 
entangled with a spec ies of parasite creep- 
er, which grows in great abundance, with 
few leaves, but with long tough strings 
of stems, weaving huge webs 
between the ground and the trees and 
bushes. Catching me by the neck, it 
sometimes seemed to threaten to hang 
me, in punishment for this intrusion, inte 
the solitude of a wild domain of tropical 
nature never before probably broken by 
I frequently had to dis 


use, 


across 


mount. By the time I -got to the creek, 
none of my comrades were in sight. I 
followed along up its channel, now catch- 


ing a difficult foothold from rock to rock, 
generally knee-deep in the water, at other 
| times coming suddenly on a neck- deep 
hole; and after struggling on a short time 
heard two or three voices ahead. Col. 
Blumenthal was the first one I overtook. 
I should have said that a few occasional 
shots followed us, but I neither saw those 


ed him, for what passed for his victory | who fired them, nor either felt or saw any- 








Loss of Blumenthal—My Horse— 


thing of their bullets. The old Colonel 
yas just turning off from the bed of the | 
ereck to strike into and up the mountain | 
om the right. I asked him, ‘where he| 
was going,’ he answere od, ‘that they must | 


have | gone up that way.’ ‘ No, was my 
opinion, but he adhered to his, and turn- 
ed off out of the line of the creek. Thus 


was the old Colonel lost.* I never saw 
him again till I had the great pleasure of 
meeting him in New York. Meanwhile, 





[had lost all further s¢ i ahead ; but | 
pushing and floundering eagerly along, I 
soon overtook a couple of a boys. For | 


some little distance they helped me along 
with my horse, I leading and dr: agging him 
by the head, and they pushing him for- 
ward from behind « over difficult places with | 
sticks and their hands. At last a few fur- | 
ther hints of shots behind us from above. 
made them unwilling thus to retard their | 
own progress, and “they pushed on for 
themselves—small blame to them. I 
stack awhile longer to my faithful and | 
useful companion of the past week, sorely 
reluctant to abandon him. He was by| 
this time bloody from numerous bruises | 
oi the rocks. At last, in a place of pretty | 
deep water, he missed all footing, and turn- 
ed over on his side, and my efforts to get 
him up again were allin vain. We now 
had to part company, and a sorrowful 
parting it was onmy side. I first loosen- 
ed his girth to re lieve him from the sad- 
dle: and the good knight Fitz-James, 
among the mountains where Ac was lost, 
certainly had not half as much reason for 
his lament.— 


“Wo worth the chase, wo worth the day, | 
That cost thy life, my gallant gray!” 


However, my good gray escaped a worse 
fate, by his inability to keep up any fur- 
ther with us. Possibly he may have been | 
devoured by birds or beasts as he lay ; but 
most infallibly, if he had gone on a few 
days longer as a member of the Expedition, 
he would have been devoured by us. I 
hope, however, that a happier fortune re- 
mained behind with him, for he well de- 


*He wandered for about three weeks in the 
mountains, abd was the last of the prisoners who 
gave themselves up. He did not reach Havana | 
till after our departure for Spain. After remaining 
some months in the hospital, under the protection 
of the German residents of Havana, and experi- 
éncing much kindness from the Creoles of Havana, 
= was finally pardoned, released, and sent to New 

ork 





| 


| and I was touched with his g¢g 


| regrets and anxieties for my fate. 


| Was 


| anything 
| kept on till it became fairly a hurricane. 


The Hurricane in the Mountains. 565 
served it. I trust he may have after a 
while gathered himself up, and may now 
be cropping the herbage of the Cuzco 
mountains, and kicking a pair of vigorous 
heels at any S pani: ard “aha may appro: ich 
him—one of the very few free things j in the 
Island of Cuba. Besides other motives 
for my natural regret at losing him, I 
had hoped to carry him through { for the 
General, having no idea that any other 
horse could possibly have been got over 
the same ground. It proved afterwards, 
that Pedro Manuel! aed z, the General’s 
gallant young nephew, had in fact got the 
(Feneral’s own horse along, which, not hay- 
!ing had aide-de-camp duty to do, was not 
so much worn out as mine. How it was 
done I cannot imagine. The fact, how- 
ever, I can Wpnch for; for I afterwards 


helped to eat him. 


About a emia of an hour afterwards 
[ oyvertook the main body of my com- 
rades, when they were just about striking 
off from the creek into the mountain. 
Asking for the General, I was toid he was 
at the head, still openly is _ pathway 
through for the rest to folloy At last 
I reached him. He had thought me lost, 
ratification 
at seeing me. Pedro, his mulatto boy, (a 
true, bright, cheerful and devoted lad, who 
had been his servant in the United States, 
to which country he had accompanied him 
in 1848, from Cuba, and who. had done 
his duty with a musket in the Cuban 
company), told me that he had repeatedly, 
in the midst of all the struggles and diffi- 
culties of that terrible retreat, expressed 


All 


| seemed saved again, now that Thad rejoin- 
|ed the Ge neral. 


Our position was now a dreadful one 
: : 
indeed. The mountain where we were 
indeed inaccessible to any enemy, 
but it proved to be utterly. destitute of 
for sustenance. The storm 


The rain seemed a concentration of forty 
days of deluge into two. The trees were 
tossing wildly as they were lashed by the 
fury of the tropical storm, and crashing 
in all directions around. No pen could 
do justice to our sufferings through the 


terrible days that now ensued, and their 
more awful nights, in this savage moun- 


cold, during the 
We had no shelter, 


tain region The 
nights, was intense. 
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and but little clothing against it. The 
only slight degree of comfort from it we 
could get, was from standing huddled 
closely together, like sheep in a storm 


The General had no other clothing than | 


white linen ; and who can ever imagine all 
the thoughts that filled his noble 
manly heart, through those long hours in 
which I stood, for much of the time. 
pressed up against his breast for mutual 
warmth! Under foot the 
over the rough slope in miniature 
rents. None could lie down; some sat 
on stumps or stones, but most of us 
stood as | have described. We wan- 
dered about by day, but still found 
nothing edible in the savage and untrod- 
den wastes of that dreadful mountain; 
not even E chau 1 by 


tor- 


fruits or palms 


hunger, cold, wet, want of sleep, and for 
most of us loss of hope, stiff in every 
limb, and for the most part with bare, 


bleeding and swollen feet, there was our 
conditioa, while we had to wait the sub 
siding of that never to be forgotten hur- 
ricane in the mountain ! 

On the 2ist, Thursday, (the morning 
the’ 19th was the date of our entrance 
this mountain, and the commence- 


of 
into 


| 
and | 


land, 
| 

the 
rain poured | 





Meal on the General’s Horse—Expectation of Reinforcements. 


tottering str: agyrers that we were, with 
- knife in his hand. cutting 
away one sm: All tree or shrub after = 


his mac ue 7? Oo 


other, and winding himself through, 
facilitate the march of his followers. As 
endure, to wait, to persevere, hoping to 


find cattle in the mountains, till relief 
should come, from the people of the Is. 
and reinforci ing expe ditions from 
United States,* making diversions to 
* The 


return of the Pampero, with the expected 


expedition from the St. John’s River, was not 
the General's sole reliance. He expected q 
reinforcing expedition from New Orleans. Ihave 


not be ‘fore mention ed, (and this will be a proper 


| place to do so,) that General Le me z had made ar. 


New Orl 
ix hundre d Kent 


frien 


rements, wi 
ndid regiment of s 
Indianians, ander bis gallant young 


ran 


spl 


len in ans, by which a 
! ans and 


i Ms ajor 





Tho’s. T. Hawkins, wes to arrive in New Orleans 
it about the time of bis own departar: His Own 
leparture was precipitated by the accounts of the 
Principe and [rinidad risings; and instead of going 
| with the force which had been thas orvanized for 
the Expedition, of the best possible materials, he 


dire 


ment of the storm in its severity.) there | 


was an intermission of the rain, and the 
General ordered his horse to be killed. 
and a fire was made after long and patient 
efforts, by scraping together as much dry 
powder as could be fowad. pieces of pa- 
per, stocks of useless and broken mus- 
kets, old wood, ete. The horse was toler- 
ably roasted, and about one hundred and 
sixty men, on their fourth day of total 
abstinence, made a meal of him, with 
some reservation, by some, of a homeo- 
pathic ration for the next day. 
following night the rain recommenced. 
but not with the same fury as before. 





tter to follow as areintforcement, carrying 


a body of men really raised withia 


left the Ja 
with himself 





forty-eight hours in Ne Hawkins, with 
Col. Pickett, reached Ne day after our 
departure; and the men (ne early 700, all Kentuckians) 
arrived a few days atter, on the eveni of the 9th, 
and morning of the 10th. The G. neral’s parting 


otto let Hawkins loset 
ickett aud Hawki 


ctions were, 
yong. P 


cently-four 


hours in fo us were all 


impatieuce to go; Haw a generously resign 
ing tu bis friend Pickett, the rank in it which was te 
have been nis own, The origi nal a ‘rangement was 
that Critt en Was to command this regiment; bat 
when the G ral’s departare was precipitated by 
| the accounts from Ca! be, and he determined to con 


On the | 


We had by this time also acquired a sort | 
of amphibious nature, and were compara- | 


tively accustomed to it. 

Bat throughout all these extremities | 
of hardship and suffering, it was wonder- 
ful to see the indomitable endurance and | 
force, both — and moral, of the 
old General. Nothing seemed capable of 
conquering bis great heart and strong 
frame. Nothing could break him down. 
Throughout all, he still kept up an en- 
couraging countenance and words, and 
went on at the head of the forlorn line of 


| 


| ly of the same prbsi 


i 
news of the Atares massacre, the 


| 


| 





vert this regiment into a reinforcement, instead of 


its being the _ Expedition Crittenden was not 
willing to be left behind, and hastily raised a small 
body of men, with the eallant Victor Kerr, anda 
few others of the Mower of the young men of New 
Orleans. with whom he accompanied the General 
The understanding then was that he would either 


artillery, or else 
hich had been 


ave the command ol aregiment of 
take that of the Kentuc Ky regimeut, W 
| by Hawkins, under dircetions from the Gen- 

rough Crittenden; and which was expected 
to tollow elose uy pon our heels. oo was a most 
noble body of me ae intelligent, steady, and reliable 
lor ar ything; men from whom the strictest subord- 
ination and intelligentobedience could always have 
been looked for without fear of disappointment 
Wee bad a large infusion of men no whit inferior in 
the Expedition as it sailed, but it cannot be denied 
that a soneide srat ble proportion of the men suddealy 
improvised in the stree ts of New Orleans were hard- 
Such men were these Kem 
tuckians, that, during the riots which followed the 
> city authoritiest of 
New Orleans actually committed chiefly to them 
the restoration acd protection of the order of the 
| city; by placing arms in the bands of 500 of them 
jor that purpose, in perference to calling on ther 
own militia Their condact merited and received 
the highest praises from all quarters. Inteltigence 
and selfrespect supplied the place of discipline, 
and veteran troops could not have better obeyed 
and executed every order of their officers. If this 
regiment had been despatched at once, according t0 
the General's expectation, it could have landed 


raised 


eral, t 


i i ee 
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Want to Return to the United Statese—The General's Reply. 


our benefit, and encouraging the Creoles to 
meeners rising,—and meanwhile to work 
a way round westward toward we 
del Rio, where he expected to find ¢ 
strong insurrectien on foot, both by rea- 
gon of the pledges made to him before 
his coming to the Island, and of the nu- 
merous reports given to that 
quarter —-this was what 





us from 
he now 


t 


to, and what he strove to keep us in heart | 


to struggle on to do. Sut still there can 
be no d joubt that at bottom he was now 
himself very much dispirited and disap- 
pointed. We did not yet know of the 
Atares massacre. If we had, it would 
have thrown much light on the state of 
affairs. The General greatly 
Colonel Blumenthal, whom he 
much esteem as a worthy and h 


three days after us. 


held in 
norab] 

within two. or, at the outside, 
Affairs in New Orlea in the handsof alarze 
committee, which had been appointed at a mass 
meeting of citize Committees apt to move 
slowly. Whether from hesitation in regard to re- 
sponsibility, or from insufficiency of me 
tain that the action of the committee di 
to Pickett’s and Hawkins's eagerness 
When hours were important. Ther 
waiting for news; and then for more news. 
came the news that all was 
now tov late. 


Aus wer< 


ns. are 


ans, itis cer 
d not respo id 
Days lapsed 
was too mach 
Finally 
and that it was 
From the public excitement prevail- 
ing in New Orleans at the time of his departure, 
the General had every reason to expect that the 
Kentuc ky regiment, which was alre ady on its way 
would be promptly forwarded. He also left au 
thority under which Col. Wheat and Col. Bell were 
empowered to form other regiments; and among 
the three there were not less than two thousand 
menrea ly to follow us within a ve ry short time 
ourdeparture. The Kentucky regiment raised by 
Hawkins was a picked body of men. His assurance 
is, as | have already said, that if they bad been 
promptly forwarded they might have land I 





over, 


Ca witl: 


| main body, 
clung | 
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gentleman, and as a brave and good vet- 
eran soldier. He presumed him to have 
fallen into the hz sada the Spaniards, and 
then to have been shot and hacked down 
like a dog, as had undoubtedly been the 
fate of the others of our number who 
had at any time dropped off from the 
in the course of our devious 
wanderings. 

On the 22d (Friday), the day after the 
feast of horse-flesh, matters were made 
even a shade worse by a sort of mutiny 
among the men and some of the officers, 


| who came to the General, and telling him 


regretted 
'arms, called on him to take 


immediately. 


/and lead them 


after | 


too or three days of our landing. Their arrival 
woul! have changed the whole aspect of things in | 


the Island. 
whose name would carry great weight were 
liberty to use it, and who was in Havana 
time, has delared his conviction that the landing 
of a reinlore nt of three or four hundred men, at 
any time within a week after the General, would 
have decided his saccess, 
feeling there The same intelligent and well-in- 
formed ce ntle man (neither an Americano nora Cre- 
ole) has also declared his belief that, even as it was 

Lopez would have succeeded, if his force had been 
better armed and munitioned; the rain having, in 
point of fact, destroyed him. 


at the 


enic 


the committee. Whether it was that zealous et 
forts could not raise, among the citizens of New 
Orleans, the sum needed to guaranty her safety, 
that there was hesitation, and want of energy a 
promptness in the efforts made, I cannot say; bat 
itseems wonderful that there could have been any 
difficulty, in the midst of such a public sentiment 
as then existed in New Orleans, in at once des- 
atching at least the Kentucky regiment. Had it 
n done, Cuba would have been a free and inde- 
pendent Republic long before this day, and Lopez 
at this hour ker Liberator instead of her Martyr. 


A very high and neutral authority, | 


1 at | 


such was the state of | 


When Hawkins was | 


applying for conveyance, a steamer was offered to | . 
vp nee et | able to do it, but themselves. 
! 


| two engagements (the few shots fired at 


that their hardships could not be endured 
any longer,and that the people did not rise, 
and no bodies of patriots were found in 
them back to 


United States. This de mand, under 
the circumstances, was certainly not en- 
tirely unlike that of the sea- ‘sick lady 
/who, in the midst of the ocean, insisted 


that the captain should put her ashore 
7 Whe it they required was 
that he should abandon the enterprise, 
down into the plains and 
to the coast, where they could find some 
small vessel in which the y might embark 
for esc ape. Some of the other officers, 
especially Haynes, Ellis, Johnson and 
others, came to him with a different tone 
and attitude. and asked, in the way be- 
coming him as well as themselves, what 
further expectations or plans he had; de- 
picting the condition and temper of the 
men, and the impossibility of their hold- 
ing out much longer against the extremi- 
ties of the situation. 

In reference to means of defence, among 
about forty muskets remaining in the 
whole Expedition, there were scarce ten 
capable of going off, and very few, if any, 
cartridges dry enough to serve those ten. 

The General told them, in reply, that 
no one could feel so deeply grieved as he 
was to see them reduced to this forlorn 
state; and the more so because it was 
not the enemy that had done it, or been 
In our 


Candelaria were not to be called a 
third one) we had won brilliant victories, 
and had not lost forty men. Where 
were the hundred and twenty or thirty of 
our people who, for want of obedience 
and care, had strayed off, or been left or 
dropped behind, to fall certain victims to 
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the ferocity of a foe, cruel in proportion 
to his cowardice before them in the field ? 
Where were the arms and ammunition of 
the men now here, which had been reck- 
lessly thrown away to lighten fatigue, or 
in some cases perhaps for even worse 
reason. and the loss of which had so ré- 
duced our means of resistance as to have 
forced us to fly into these inhospitable 
wilds, from before an en my whom other- 
wise we could have defeated as easily as 
we had defeated the same troops, or their 
comrades, twice before? Why had we 
lost the easy fruits of our victories, from 
simple want of the necessary military 
subordination and obedience? But re- 
duced as we were, he still hoped to be 
able to make head against the enemy. 
The time could not be far when t 
forcements must arrive from the United 
States, and he still expected to unite with 
friendly bands of the people of the Is- 
land in insurrection, according to the as- 
surances he had received at Key West, 
from a perfectly trusty agent whom he 
had sent over to prepare the organization 
of the Vuelta Abajo for rising on his 
coming. To satisfy them, however, he 
wenld:: on the next day descend ag 
to the plains, 
own wishes,) get there a stock of pro- 
visions, and return to the 
where he was indeed disappointed in 
not having yet found any, but where 
the enemy would not dare to 
them. If, after that, no change should 
take place in their situation within ten 
days, he would then release all from any 


obligation or pledge to remain with him | 


any longer to share his fate, and they 
might make the best attempt that the 


United States: 
never acc ympany them." 
Cuba or see Cuba free. 


He would die in 


*I will here me ntion a circumstance of which I 
have been informed since I have arrived in New 
York. Either it occurred after my separation from 
General Lopez, or else the General did not men. 
tion itto me. The individual who did what I refer 
to, is himself my authority, but prudence does not 
permit me toname him. His statement is as fol- 
lows :—Being particularly adapted for the enter- 
prise. he was sent out from Havana, by a wealthy 
Creole gentleman, after the loss of hope in regard to 
the Expedition, for the purpose of saving General 
Lopez. He hada suitable companion with him, and 
he was to go toa certain estate in the region where 
the General was hemmed round by the troops, and 
there get a particularly fine horse. He was furnish- 
ed, before setting out, with aletter, sealed, and pro- 


rein- | 


| in an effort to reach the coast. 


gain | 
(though contrary to his | 


mountains, | 
| were 


attack | | 


| them straight to Havana, 


situation permitted to get back to the| 
but for his part he would | Such expresses were 
| government at Havana. 





Havana Plan for Saving the General—His Refusal. 


Our good old Colonel Haynes did his 
duty like a man in calming down the bad 
feeling of the men, and in encouraging 
all to a little longer perseverance. So 
did several of the rest. I specify Col- 
onel Haynes, because he was perhaps first 
in merit in his exertions in this respect, 
as befitted his position as the first now in 
rank among us, under the General. 

The General’s words had a momentary, 
but not much more than a momentary 
effect. They lightened up a little fora 
while the clouds that hung (naturally 
enough, indeed !) over the spirits of the 
men; but the clouds soon settled down 
again over the dreary scene, black and 
heavy as before. We marched alonga 


| few hours, when I overheard a party con- 


sulting together about the expediency of 
forcing the General to accompany them 
In this 
disposition we went on, in the direction 


|of the plains, as feeble now in moral ag 
| in physical strength to withstand the first 


encounter we might have with the ene 
my. We halted ‘and passed the night 
quietly by a little stream at the bottom 
of a small valley, near which we found 
perhaps a dozen wild oranges. With the 
exception of the General’s horse, we had 
aten absolutely nothing alms. sinee day- 
break on the 19th, at Candelaria, and 
now at the 22d. 


e Captain General, appearingto 
be a despatch from the scene of operations. He was 
also to carry a razor and clothes, to change the ap- 
pearance of the General. He was to get two or 
three other reliable comrades, one of them mount- 
ed on the horse destined for the General. They 
were then to make their way to him, as their habits 
and knowledge of the country would enable them 
to do, and, alter finding him, bring him along with 
as an express carrying 
an important despatch to the Captain General. 
constantly passing to the 

There would then have 
been no difficulty in concealing and embarking him 
to a place of sale ty. My informant states that the 
whole was executed according rly; that he had an 
interview with the General in the mountains, and 
told him who had sent him, and what he had come 
for: that all was lost for this time, but that bis life 
was indispensable for the fature. The General an- 
swered. that it was a very well arranged plan, and 
would be no doubt perfectly easy and safe in what 


perly addressed to th 


| remained of its execation, but that he would never 
| abandon his followers in their present situation. 
| If they 


could not triumph together, he would die 
with them ; and that probably his life would, in the 
last resort, pay a sufficient penalty, so as to miti- 
gate the consequences to the rest. He thanked 
the friends who had taken this step, but had no 
other answer than this tosend back. My informant, 
the individal himself who undertook and executed 
this commission ,is at present in New York. 
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Descent Towards the Plains—Our Dispersion. 


the 
23d, Saturday, ) the weather 


On following morn ning, (August 
being now a 
little cle arer, and not having by noon 
discovered anything to serve us for food, 
after mounting to the t yps of the highest 
trees near, we be ‘gan to descend from the 
mountain range; and we had not marched | 
far when we fell into a foot-path which 
led us into the road from the cafetal of 
@andelaria to San Cristoval, on which 
we had travelled before, and which we 
soon recognised. We had been wander- 
ing, lost, for four days in that savage 
range of mountain, st arving and drene he d 
under the hurricane of w hich I have Spo- | 
ken, and here we came out not more than | 
three miles from the point at which we 
had entered by the imp yrovised path and 
the torrent- bed route above mentioned. 
Having | received with so much 
friendly kindness on our 
among the farm-houses about the foot 
of the mountains, on the skirt of the 
plain, we had no apprehension about ven- 
turing, provided we should not happen to 
fall in with troops. The General, atten- 
ded by myself, preceded the men about 
three paearel yards. I need not draw a 
portrait of the ‘forlorn aspect now presen- 
ted, more or less. by all of us. If 
knew the General’s dress to be white, i 


een 


was purely by a process of memory, hes 
of present sight. 
We had proceeded in this way a few 


miles, when we met two men at the dis- 
tance of ten or fifteen paces, armed, one 
with a musket, the other with a gun. 
We had no other arms than the General’s 
knife and my sword. They cried out 

wien vive! “ Espana,” was the 
General's reply, but the men quickly dis- 
appeared among the bushes. We went 
after them, but could-see nothing more of | 
them. ‘he probability that these men 
were a patrol set to watch the road, and | 
that troops might be in the neighborhood, 
brought us soon to a stand, and the Gen- | 
eral determined then, after a short rest 
for the men, to fall backward on the 
Vandelaria road. For security 
surprise, he ordered me to divide the few 
muskets we had left, and to place half in 
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front and half in the rear, directing me | 


toput the Hungarians in the front of our 
little column. We had scarcely begun | 
tomove, after the execution of this dis- 
psition, when suddenly were heard dis- 
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former visit | 


| 19th; 


| bushes, probab ly from 


against | 
| seemed very doles ‘to the thick clur mp of 
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' charges of musketry from behind, and a 
ae | tramping of cavalry on asharp trot. 
The General ordered me instantly to 
bring the Hungarians to the rear, so as 
to ollect there the ten or a dozen mus- 


kets, which were all we had, to cover the 


retreat of the defenceless body of our 
men. Hastening to the head of the 
column to execute the order, I was 


bringing back half a dozen Hungarians 
who were there, and who had muskets, 
when I found myself in the midst of a 
general dispersion to the right and left 
Of course we had no means of resistance ; 
neither arms nor strength. The enemy 
was down upon us and in our midst, and 


our men scattered insté untly into the 
bushes to the right and left of the road, 
up the thickly wooded hills between 


which the road there passed th rough a 
valley. My eyes never rested again on 
the manly form, and the kind, bright 
face of General Lopez |! I was cut off 
from him. With the few Hungarians with 
me, I turned off to the left. The Gen- 
eral (as I afterwards learne xd) was among 
those who turned into the bushes on the 
right of the road. This, our 7 spersion, 
took place at about six o'clock in the 
afternoon on the 23d. Wehad ue on 
| the morning of the 12th. Las Posas was 
fought on the 13th; Frias, on the 17th 
and the affair of Candelaria was on the 
the hurricane in the mountain fol- 
lowed and now, on the 23d, this was the 
end of the Expedition, after this 
cannot be said to have had any military 
existence. 
Woeful, woeful indeed, were 8 the sounds 
that then reached my ears, as I lay hid- 
den not more than twe nty j ards from the 
road. The soldiers, being horsemen, did 
not venture far road into the 
fear of single- 
handed danger, but the y caught and mas- 
sacred many 7 of our poor fellows upon and 
near it. The groans, the cries, the shots 
and the sounds of blows, were sickening 


which 


eo. a] 
irom the 


to the soul to hear. There was one 
sound of moaning in particular, that 


bushes in which I lay, and which, as it 
slowly expired into silence, seemed to 
proceed from some poor wounded wretch 
who had crawled away, carrying a death of 
agony with him ; and it is in my ears yet. 
| though I had before seen and heard 
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enough of death on a large scale, on the | 
battle-fields of my own Hung rary. 

No mercy was shown to the 
less, the unarmed, the yielded, the wound- 
ed. The cruelty was, as usual, in the 
same ratio with the cowardice, of which | 
we had had ample proof when we could | 
stand up in fair fight, in spite of the vast 
disparity of numbers. They were our 
butchers when they got an easy chance, 
but it was, and is, a comfort to know that | 
we had always been their victors. 

Seven of my countrymen were with 
me, of whom four » officers, Bontila, 
Radnitz, Palank, and Kichler, and three, | 
Virag, Biro, and Nyikos, officers. 
(With the exception of Biro, who was | 
liberated as a Pole, or Russian subject, 
the rest I left all in Ceuta, when, at a 
later day, I made the escape from there, 
which I shall have yet to relate.) We} 
retired cautiously further up the hill, and | 
got to an almost inaccessible spot, where 
we were perfectly concealed, on a rock | 
overhanging a gully, through which went | 
a little creek. This ce reek ¢ rossed the road; 
there being a bridge, of course. Neither 
bridge nor road was in sight, but we 
eould dis tinctly hear the tri oops coming | 
and going, and sounds of Spanish talk- 


defence: | 


ve re 


not 


ing. We lay as still as mice. After a} 
while, all now having subsided into si- | 


lence, I determined to cree p down by the 
ereek towards the bridge, to take a look | 
at the state of things, and had a narrow 


escape in the attempt. Coming 


upon it sooner than I expected, [ was 
fully exposed to view, and myself saw a 
patrol who had just passed, his back 


Religior us sly respect- 
ing his evening meditations, [ backed 
out with small Toon of time. Re turning 
to where I had left my companions, | 
saw nothing of them. ‘To my sar gman 
inquiries in Magyar, no answers were 
returned, till at last I raised my voice a 
little louder, and this elicited an answer, 
begging me for God’s sake not to speak. 
The bridge was, I believe, in the rear 
of the position of the troops, so that the 
patrol there was their rear outpost. We 
were therefore just behind the enemy, 
whose watch and pursuit were a little 
ahead of our refuge. To this we proba- 
bly owed our safety, and freedom from 
further disturbance, through the night. 
I afterwards learned that the General 


being towards me. 


|(now Mr. 


| plan I announced as mine, 


| some knives. 
round | 





Butchery after Cowardice—My Escape—Plans. 


with his nephew, his mulatto boy Pedro 
Thrasher’s servant in New 
and a few were in the 


Orleans), more, 


| corresponding situation on the other side 


of the road, and very near to it, like our- 
selves. The rest of the Expedition were 
all scattered, singly or in similar groups, 
through the woods and about the moun. 
tains, as they fled and hid each for him- 


self. 
Karly the next morning (August 24th, 
| Sunday), we began to move further into 


the mountain range, on the skirt or slope 
of which our dispersion had taken place, 
My companions acceded readily to the 
namely, that 
of staying a few days in the mountains, 
and making our way in a southerly dires- 
tion; and at a distant point to te ike to the 
plain to learn the news, and the state of 
things, and to attempt to work along to the 


coast in the night, concealing ourselves 
by day, until, with the help of some 
friendly paisano, if we should have the 
good fortune to meet with any, we might 
find some fishing-smack or other small 
eraft, in which to launch our poor for- 


| tunes, such as they were, with a few days’ 


provisions ; sure at least that, however far 


| we might go, we could not well fare mueh 
worse. Happily, I had a pocket com- 
pass. There were two muskets in our 


company, but no ammunition, so we threw 
them away. of us had swords, 
{ had my sword, a faithfal 
old companion in the Austrian army in 


Some 


Italy and Hungary. 
But we were too much exhausted that 
day to travel much. Within the past 


five days, our small ration from the Gen- 
eral’s horse (on the 2lst) had been our 
only nourishment, and what demands on 
our strength for nourishment we had 
| been passing through within that period, 
| the reader will judge for himself from 
| the plain and simple narrat it has 
| been my effort to relate. We spent the 
greater part of the d: ay in re pose, and in 
efforts at sleep, which, with me at least, 
had but little success. Hunger, nervous 
irritation and excitement, and thought 
preying at the heart respecting the fate 


ive 


of the General, and the future before 
ourselves, left me but small chance of 
sleep. ‘Towards evening, as we rambled 





feebly along, we came upon some youD 
y } y 
| palms, which yielded us grateful and 
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Palmitas 





much needed refreshment, 
which, like Arabs of the desert, we deter- 
mined to spend the night. And the 
night’s dark mantle soon descende d upon 
us, as we day there beneath the slight 
roofing of ,the palmitas, in the 
the mountains, on a welcome bed of gath- 


ered leaves, without either sentinels or 


much concern about attack; in a place 
where probably we were the first white 
men who had ever intruded on the soli- 


tary beauty and luxury of that wild 
vegetation. And there at last I slept 
well and soundly. 


The young palm trees, or palmitas, 
were now for several days almost our 
sole dependence for sustenance, as they 
were likewise to most of our scattered 
comrades, wandering like ourselves, for- 
lorn fugitives over these weary moun- 
tains.* The 25th, 26th, and 27th (Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday) were 
passed by us about in the same way. 
On Tuesday, we hid our arms, retaining 
only a few knives. Searcely able to 
sustain and drag the weight of our own 


bodies, we had no strength to carry our 
swords. which were 
encumbrance in getting through the 
tangled places of the woods. I conceal- 
ed mine in such a manner that [ am con- 
fident that I shall have it difieulty 
at some future day in going to the spot, 
under less unhappy auspices, to recover it 
The night of the 27th we passed on 
some rocks, on the side of the creek 
up whose bed we had retreated, when we 
vanished, so much to the surprise of the 
Spaniards at Candelaria; the ravine, or 
creek bed, in which I had had to leave 
my horse. Our sufferings were sad enough 
through all this. At one period, we were 
thirty-six hours without finding water 
At other times we found it in hollows of 
*The Palmitas I rete 
infant palm-trees, of the height 
feet. We would cut them down close to the ground 
and then cut off about three feet of the stem. The 
outer rind, or what may be called bark, then readily 
ened off, w it more or fewer folds according to 
the age of the plant, till we reached a sort of pul; 
pith at the heart of it, aninch and a-half thick This 
was white ar - juicy, light, had a pleasant 
sweetuess, and afforded small nourishment. 
Some were yellowish and a little bitter; 
plants not in perfect health. When the tree bad 
gone beyond what I call its infancy, the pulp, or 
palmito, was dry and difficult to cet at, from the 
thickness and hardness of the stem of the tree, and | 


the height at which from the softer part was to be 
foand. 


moreover often an 


no gre 


sr to are what may be called 
of from tour to six 


very 


some 


midst of 


and beneath | 


probably | 


| 
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igerly sucked it 
ne-straws. The yalmitas were 


ys procurable ; about four 


from which we 
up with 

. , 
not al 
were as Iauch as we 


. leg 
TOCKS 


7 
a day 


( )e- 





got for all of 
casionally a few snails of a large si fell 
welcome victims to our hunger. ww bya 
f all strength, all care fo 
pratoalig’ ane i 
rt of apathy c 
r must 
be left 
us walked 
fully along, looking out only 


the exhaustion « 
life or cons 

away too A torpid so 
over us, and presuming that the h 
arrive when nothing would 
ie down and die, we th 


bly and fit 


NCE = 


ime 





to sce palmitas, without much thought t of 
whether we were or were not een by 
Spaniards. A mere dull and enfeeble d 
nimal instinct of life and s i preserva 
tion seemed alone to have su aves lallwe 
had gone through. We wi radually 
inking in : 

One exceedingly distressing circum- 
stance aggravated our sufferings. Pa- 
lank had a wound which he had received 
in the shoulder at Las Pozas. Under 
the influence of exposure, want of dres- 
, and even of opportunities wash- 
ing - 1] mp radded to the extreme 


F the weather 
this oad assumed a horrid condition, 
and emitted an odor insupportable both 


to our poor friend and to us his com- 
panions. 
- . 

At last arrived ®t day destined to 
bring relief from tl the lowest depth 


On the August 


path in 


of our misery. 28th 
(Thursday) stumbled on a foot 
:mountains which we féllitetdeal 


y 
fatigue, now mounting, now 


ext bi at { - 

descending, now winding, now straight 
is it made its way into a valley op n- 
ing before us. I felt assured that it 


must conduct us into a broader road, 
and to some human habitation: and de- 
termined ed on alone, 
companions to hie for under cover 
of the wood: and that if I did not re- 
turn within a reasonable time, they might 
that that 


cause 


to pr telling my 


take some other direction, sure 
one led only to death, the 
which should prevent my return to them 
They opposed my departure; all wished 
to accompany me; a long and warm dis- 
pute (for men in our condition) ensued. 
and I finally consented that one should 
accompany me. This was Palank, whose 
wound made him the most 


in need of the 
| shelter of a roof. But, after all, we found 


Ss le 
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Unpleasant A waking — The 


none, through all those windings of the 
path which hi ad so excited our hope $s: and 
after an hour’s absence we returned to our 
comrades ; not quite empty-handed, for we 
had found a few fruits, growing on a tree, 
of which the Cubans make 
name I forget. 

While we were deliberating what course 
we should next pursue, we suddenly heard 
a loud sound of voices, calling out in the 
direction of the path; we also thought 
that we distinguished the barking « 
dog: We quickly retired to a little ( 

tance back from the path 
which we waded : 


f 
1; 
A 


is- 


a creek. 


were under the screen of some thick wood, 
from which we could see as well as hear, 
without bei ing our rselves e xpos d toy iew. 
There was no doubt that there was a 
dog with the men; and presently we 


saw a part) y consisting of several mounted | 
| to return freely to our country ; 


men, whom we presumed to be in pursuit 
of us. 

Either they ( 
chose to give usa wide berth. 


lid not see us. or they 
Certain it 


is that we soon lost sight of them, and 


, 
ceased after a while to hear any more 


We renew ed 


sounds from that quarter. 
our purpose of getting farther 
the valley, in pursuit of fruits ; 
us with 1 


now gnaw ing at “f 
taste we had just had. 
f 


from the slight 
We succeeded in finding a few 
ges, which we enjoyed as though they had 
been fruits of Eden. Having thus cheat- 
ed hunger a little, and being much over- 
come with fatigue, L sank at the foot of 


a shade tree, and’ was soon buried in a|s 


deep sleep. _My companions retired to 
the shelter of some bushes, 
from where [ lay. 

But our sleep was not of long duration. 
Much sooner than I felt at all disposed 
to rise, I was awakened by feeling a 
good-sized black dog nosing and feeling 


5 
about me, as though to satis sfy his doubts 


Schlesin; ger ora dead one. By the time 
I got my eyes open and fixed upon his, he 


made me a full and growling demonstra- | 


tion of his teeth, thoug h without any fur- 
ther advances towards biting me. In a 
few moments. casting my eyes a little be- 
Tics ae FF Lat : é 
yond him, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
a couple of countrymen with their two | 
guns fixed in close aim straight upon me. 


a salad. Its | 


aj- 


till we came te | 
and beyond it, | 


following it down a yl distance, we | 
i the E sXpe dition To both que stions | an- 


; gene 
days, for all of us: 





greater part of the Ex 


and that sixty-six of tl 


along down 
bunger 
doubled fury | 
| T would 


s ur oran- | 


a little apart | 


'and that he was the 


| been now for 


Indulto. 


| [ don’t know why one would not have an- 
| swered their purpose. 
{their words nor tones were 
| the first impression of the muzzles of both 


However, neither 
as hostile as 


dog and guns, for it was in quite an en- 
couraging way that they told me to come 
out and not to fear ai nythin; go, 

To an invitation so polite, there was 
but one answer to By returned, and our 
acquaintance became a still closer one. 
They asked me what I was doing there. 

‘Slee ping,” was my answer, “a long with 
my companions.” This last bes seemed 
to startle them a little: they looked 
each other. and then inquired if they 
were still with me, and if we belonged to 


swered “ Yes.” They then informed me, 
with entire kindness of manner, that a 
» had been granted for four 
that if we accepted 
allowed 
that the 
xp ditionaries had 
lyves of the pardon, 
em had been sent 


ral 7 andi lt 


it within the time, we should be 


already availed t 
back t 

I was little dis; to believe in all 
this, and told tl that much rather than 
come in, to these offers of zxdulto, Twould 
prefer to get out of the Island in any 
mode, even in a fisherman’s skiff, and that 
be grateful to them all my life if 
ad to the Coas st: 
I did not doubt their word, 


ha Snen. 
[ Opan 


they would show me thet 
adding that 
but that I had no confide: 
ish gover rniment. On the Ld, they 
replie d that it w: 1s im) ssible: and on the 

econd, they protested stro ngly that it was 
true, and called all the saints to witness 
it. They concluded by telling me that 
General Lopez had | taken prisoner, 
one whose life 


th 
bil 


in 
eat |] 1 


would not be spared. 
This last announcement finished me, 
and I told them that I surrendered my- 


self into their hands: begging them only 
7 


“ to whether I was alive M: ajor Louis | to take me first of all to their house and 


give Ine some nourishing food, as I had 
many days living in such a 
manner that I could bare ly st and up on 
my feet. 

I then called out to my comrades, 
communicated to them what had passed, 
and what I had resolved on; leaving all 
free to act as they should choose. All 
adopted the same course, and it appeared 





Fru ndly Treatment by the Guaji 
to give much gratification to two 
friends of the dog and guns. 

We were then 
of miles to 
received,and thi 
to us Ab: 
for us, of a di gree 
monar ths, nor ever imagined by 
or Apicius, namely, 
tains, pot 


our 


conducted about a couple 
kindly 
re given | 
was quickly prepared 
of luxury unknown to 
Lueullus 


beef, roast corn, plan- 


a house where we were 


Same accounts wt 


tnquet 


atoes, pork, eggs, coffee, 
seemingly the whol 

the household While we were 
it, many pr ople came in from the neigh- 
borhood, I suppose about twenty, to 
us. Many of them brought 
duente, &e for 
with t 
all of us, and wo 
them all round. 
their hearty 
the same 
ceived. 
San C1 
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eating 


1 
i 


wine, aguar- 
us to drink 
i+] 


with them, 
hem. Allsho 
make us dri ik with 
Nothing could exceed 
and all 
had 


must 


uld 
ieee ] 
kindness ; rave us 
B.4 
already re- 
go in to 


assurances 


They told us 


Wwe 

‘istoval, ») Sul render he Tt Ne- 

ent Goberna j istrict there 

that ep, and 

no evil would result from it to 
erent n was of course 

ques After cordially 


good fri nds and entertainer 


this was a necessary that 
us. 
out 
tion thanking our 
Ss. we mounted 
the horses they furnished us with 
out for San Cristoval, whi 
leagues distant. A 
not but 
been t 
spot at which our dispersion had oc 
and from which, after so 
and descending, travellin; 
over had 


, and set 
hic c was ‘ 
rode along 


h surprise that 
+ 


notice wit 
P +t} 


taken almost within s it of the l 


much climbing 
hill and yale, 
posed that 

About ai 
Cristoval., } 
of country 


cert bitty SU} 


distance 


whom spoke 
we presently 
we found lit 
troops, witho 
litia vhich 


to the de or 
addressed u 
among ot! 

of Lop: 


country 


| he was gl 


| pre s 
7 . 

stock ot 

(vovernor 


see ja 


k hands ee} with | 


of the 


thought at the moment that I 


surre d, 


¢ and wandering, | 


San C iste ral r he General. 
ad we had been taken that 
it was the last of the indo, 
which to-morrow would not have availed 


because 


us. I then learned how far the gra 


] & 34 
tended to us went —that it 


but was to leave 
amid thi 
hard | 
penal settlement. 
We » were just about to e he house 
‘Diméana Gober ne 
), when I[ saw « 
great concourse 
ird loud outeries 
lish pe J wa li R 
tropas! Muera Lopez I? The Goy- 
or hastily ordered a sergeant to take 
and to put us with 
the rest of the and he himself 
hurried off to meet the other bi dy 
was now just about entering the village. 
It was in vain that I tried to lin 
its to catch, were ] l 
» | We were hurried away 
God |! re was the party 
which had captures reneral himself, 
entering the same village within a few 
minutes of ‘ie same moment with myself! 
[t was fitting that his aide-d camp should 
but, alas, not thus! [I 
would have 
but 
nol le 


simp] 


our lives, us to ae 
them out , 


idio. or 


lor | ‘Uieatindans 
yutside, at a little 
and tumult, 
nid which I 


Vivan 


distance, a 
a a 


could disting ina! 


tu" 1 . 4 
aown our names, Wé., 
prisoners, 


which 


ver 
momel 


Gracious 


be near him: 
2 : 

given a world for the interchange of 
suffici ent 


commander of the heart’ 


Ce Liance, 


to tell 1 my 


unchanged 


to be 


of misfortune 


chai re d 


him, — Or 
in the hour 
well knew 


only 


blime in gl ruin. 
ys toa naam 

el had the 
self “in the midst 


\ meric 


immedi: 


7 
; 
t 


were 
served as a pri 
isolation of finding 
ome five-and-twent 
that Col. H 
of the 
he volunt 


H Vil 
| 


1 
i me 


and nany 
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with his men, returned with a to the | young Pedro Manuel Lopez, the General’s 
United States and now again returned | nephew, who, after serving in the last , 
with him to Cuba.” There was also| operations of Paez, in Venezuela, had 


gone to the United States to follow the 
he 4 afterwards taken to Ma flag of his famous uncle: Pe dro. tl e Gen 


anz to | is ola regime leniec he benefit of ; . . 

a amt eee fee fo - ar eral’s mulatto boy, (a general fav rite) ; 

ral anduito, and sho or desertion . é ; 
. . 9 1 that and several ‘ the rs. whose name | do not 


and good fellow, and always said that 


} > an : | 
ers of his regiment (Leon, I believe) and | now recall. All these were brought in with | 


he believed those of many other regiments in the ate on : ’ } lik } 
l ad to join Lope Z whene ver they oe tied behind them, like bandits, 





? 
land, would be + ; > ° > - . 
had a fair chance by the ferocious party of Spaniards by 


ni not be with ut interest to introduce here whom they had been capture d. Even the 
a letter published in New Orleans by the Foidiers ’ E . 
ad mG Lopez | General had been treated in the same 








of the Cardenas garrist who joi rel , 

aftei tal prisoners, including thei: geant,| way by thescoundrel at their head. though. ) 

Mienel Lopez, above named. About a dozen of r ro } . ° . 

th 7s ‘ turned in our Expedition. ‘The rest | sd as I afterwards learned. the indignity had 

drop} 1 off in the course of the year, as they found been apologized for by the first civilized 

attract situation nol mplo} nents, the General Spanish officer to whom he was delivered 

having much pecuniary dificuity in supporting them J 1 ‘ P } 

in'the protracted interval between the two Expedi- | OV€! he General’s nephew and servant 

tions. » letter is not withot enificance, in th were not joined to us till the next morn: 

illu tion it affords of the disposition of the Span : ; .. . . 

it 1 it affords of the d one h ss, Ing For that night they were confined 

ish soldiers, at least insome of t e regiments. [ Che | ; . 

few prisoners we took also joined the General rea in a house apart 

ily, and served as faithfully through our subsequent lhey related to me the manner of their 

hardshipsasany of the rest of our men; though cer at rN. .° : . . ‘ 

tainly there was nothing to prevent any of them | C#Pture. Their wanderings since the dis- 
, . The General always ex-| persion of the 23d had been much 


us any di 


it i ng | ee ee . I 
sed himself confident that all pris rs taken, our own The General had bee LD urged 


after being spoken to by him, would act precisely i . . 1 
ak ieeeealst, mind thamates € snot to be | PY Some of them to quit them, and seek 
] hould be i i ficiently | his own safety alone, which he would 


ex] 


TnNos promise fetv in t t. that so soo) ; eve 

wn ey * = a desert Ray have had much better probability of ef- 

10U omm tl become larg id fecting than when encumbered with them: 
TT \ > Oy) ne S nist . 1 } F 

rious. J The New ~ ins Spanish paper La Pa-| as he would have had many chances of 

, having published a statement that these Car- | » 1: : : nF <* ; 

nas soldiers had been brought off by force. they | falling in with friends, who could have 

lished this letter it tradiction of it: "| concealed him singly and supplied his 

wants, and who would have been sure of 


LETTER FROM THE SPANISH SOLDIERS AT NEW 
ORLEANS | great eventual reward for so doing. and 





for embarking him, in concert with 


















eit i i 


ee « ~- 





New Orleans, 3d J ily, 1850. | 

To the Editors of La Patria. | 

In view of the errors respecting our position con- | departure from that place—free and alone we went 
tained in the supplement to your paper which you | from there to Tampa—free we remained in Tampa i 
thoug] per to publi sl vest rday we feel bound free and alone we came to New Orleans—/r 
in ju t your Gen Don Narciso Lopez, and | we are, and thank God and the humanity of Gene 
to what, as true Spaniards, we owe to the truth, t ral Lopez, we are fre to-day,” and intend to re 
make the following declaration. | main so forthe rest of our days, which we will en 

W hen Governor Cerutis rendered at ¢ ] as | deavor to « mploy for the bent fit of those who do 
with us under his command, General ] ez leftus | not enjoy so great a blessing, and partic alarly of 
at complete liberty; in accorda with which, as | our brethren and co mrades in arms so barbarously j 
soon as we knew | nd his ob, t, we offered to | oppressed in Cuba 
follow and accom] ny | him to the death his sa W e, therefore, have no desire to attach ourselves 
cred ent hus it was that we, thereupon, | to the Spanish flag as yon suggest to us, and as we 
tore off and put on (not atthe present | were yesterday urged to do with « iticing promises 
time as you state) t 1 shirt with the whit ir. | by the Spanish Consul, and the ind | who ac 
which we have preserved, and took our pla in | companied him, who certainly were not left very 
th utriot nks At liberty om ten o'clock of well pleased w vith what /hey heard from our own 
the i iz oi the i 1 of May, and with arms . The flag of t I t ; if s for us 
W { ] Lopez left i ) hands, we « 1! Messrs. Editors, until on the soil of Cabashall float 
é 1 such been our desire, have returned t that of the single star which we | e sworn to es 
the yoke ‘the Government of Cuba; but on the tablish there, whenever the chief of our choi the 
col , having w d tt town o! publi Gen Don Narciso Loy ll think 
Cardenas during th aa in tl ithe Ex proper to lead us t that enter; ise 
ped tionaires; at the call of t tra twea ra Juan Rodriguez, Jacinto Gait Felipe Roman 
thered in the afternoo / f 1-| Felipe Merino, Francisco Iglesias, Francisco Sanz ' 
g b le G Juan Lopez. Ant Valdespino, Miguel Ancejo 
rati and the officers w é 3 t Francisco Gr Pedro Almerillo, Mannel Silva 
best wint sola ] J St BE ste vez, J = R i jl , { ar.08s \ ande s, To 

We pi have wv 1 brought | mas Yanez, Miguel Lopez, Manuel Coya, Ambro 
here / as } We | sio Cause . Andres Lestar, Luis Vinas, Felip 
were f in Cardenas- on board the Creole Saine, Luis Villarino, Manuel Barrere, Juan San- 


free in Key 


W est befc 


re 


and after our 


General's 


derra. 


= 2 


“7 





Wanderings and Capture of the General’s Party. 


The 


in Havana. 


his friends 
survive, in his person, the failure of this 


attempt. But the General refused to 
consult his own safety apart from that of 
the few none anions whom fate had still 
kep rt by 
them in heart, and to reach some quarter 
among the mountains where they could 
find sustenance and concealment. ' 
learned ies the offered znadulio on its 
last day from some peasants whom they 


his side. 


met, but they had no confidence in it 
One of their number. however. shortly 
afterwards (I forget his name) said he | 


could not en 
them to go after the party from which 
they had received the information, and to 
“ Now we are all lost,” 

remark, 
He did not mean 
y, but only a weakness 
which would be sure to betray that Gene- 
ral Lopez was there, close at hand, and so 
to concentrate and quicken the search by 
the parties of troops, and mounted bands 
of Spaniards, ee were scouring the 
country ; in many s L have 
told, very unw ‘lline pe eailtiibia ing forced 
into company with them.* 

After this the General had no further 
idea that his little party could escape 
He said that he hoped their lives would 
be spared, in consideration of Azs capture, 
though his own fate was sure. He spoke 
frequently during his wanderings about 
his friends in the United States; very 
affectionately 0 
ean friends, Sigur, Henderson, and O’Sul- 
livan; and rejoiced now that circum- 
stances had prevented Sanchez 
Macias. Gonsalez, and others from being 
with him. He still believed that they 


surrender himself. 
was the General’s 
young man departed 
to imply treachery, 


sole 


been 


ases, a 


had in all probability carried to the Cen- | 
John’s Expedi- | 


tral Department the St. 


dure any longer, and quitted | 


as this | 


Y znaga, 


cause would | 


575 


had hopes that they might have fared 


| better in that quarter, which was the one 


He still strove to keep 


to which he had hims« if intended to go. 

t all events he said that the re volution- 
ary cause was not dead so long as they 
lived. Young Lopez believed that his 
| uncle, towards the last. was lool ing out 
for a party to surrender to, for the pur- 


They | 


| He 


| valley by which we had come di 





| must have been at no 


| number, 


pose of making sure of bringing his com- 
panions within the period of the 7mdulto. 
led them downward along the same 
They 
t distance be- 
hind us, and I cannot help thinking that 
the party accompanied by dogs, which we 
first saw. and whose observation we eluded 


wn 


ere a 


if 


by retiring across the creek. was at least 
part of the party which captured them. 


They also ‘ ard some barking. and pre- 
sently came in view of a strong mounted 
and armed party (fifteen or sixteen in 
I believe.) There were not more 
f dozen with the General: all 
f, extremely 


than some hal 
unarmed, and, including hims 


exhausted and feeble. It is not true, as 
lias been said, that the General was 
wounded. Often he had in his life 


rain of ball he had never 
and used to say that he 
He had, however, a 


been under the 
been wounded, 
could not be hit. 


| slight bruise on one of his legs from a 
stumble on the rocks He was indeed 
very much exhausted and enfeebled. 
When they came in sight of the armed 


f his true and tried A meri- | 
| General. 


brutality. both in 


valled to them to 
‘face on the ground, 
All obeyed, except the 
who stood erect: and the horse- 
men charged down roughly upon and into 
the midst of them as the y lay The Gene- 
ral at once told them that he was General 
Lopez, and hecalled all to witness that he 
claimed for his companions, whe surren- 
dered voluntarily, the benefit of the z- 
dulto, the peri d of which had not ex- 
apt behaved with great 
, words and actions, treat. 
ing them with every roughness and insult. 
They tied them all, the arms behind the 


the latter ¢ out 


themselves 


party, 
throw 


vrentre a 1177. 


1 


pired The ( 


back, with cords, which they had with 
them To the Ger neral ( lami 10% certain 
about the rest) they also tied a cord 
| round his neck, the other end of which 
one of them held on to In this mode 
| they conducted them int San Cris- 


tion, by the return of the Pampero, and 

* In point « ict t] id by which they were 

apt l, ¥ 1 ymmand feither a lieu 
tenant, ora / é t-vovernor, because one of 
them, who di t party, was addressed as 
: r’ te,”’ (1 int Castaneda (a Canariar 
who has b n repr “nted as the Gen I's« apte 
and rewarded as su Was neither the leader of 
this bai i, nor a as he was unt y repre 
sented : rwards by the government for effect 
This evil celebrit though it got him money and 
Spa ish honors at t the time, is said to have cost bim 
his life since. R cent letters from Cuba report 
that he has pe n fou nd | killed. I had before heard | 
that many wh worn to kill him on the 
first op p Peau: 


ies 


toval, with insulting outer as they pro- 
ceeded. This was undoubtedly a band of 











76 The General’s 
Catalans or Spaniards, who were out in 
pursuit, stimulated by the reward of a 
thousand onzas ($17,000) which ha oo en 
offered for the General. I have already 
noticed acircumstance which proves ‘sh ni 
to have been under the commal d of a 
“teniente.” th ugh he was dressed in or- 
dinary clothes. 

This was, as nearly as I recollect, the 
substance of the account which was given 
us at the time by our new companions in 
captivity, who had been of the General’s 
party. 

General Lopez was hurried off without 
delay from San Cristoval, under strong 
guar d, being se] arated from the rest, who 
remained there till the next day. The 
officer in command adopted the precaution 
of giving out one route for his illustrious 
prisoner, and then really sending him, by 
a rapid night march, by another route 
This would certainly seem to indicate 
some a] Ait ar 9 of rescue ; perhaps of 
some danger of e xpl sion in Lopez’s fi 
vor among a » of the tro ps. 
I have heard, I di think that there were 


some of the 5) uuish regiments in Cuba, 
among which it would have been far from 
safe to trust the guarding and conveyance 
of Lopez. A pretty state of things would 
have existed had any ¢ iderable troop, 


moved by his old ascendancy and popu- 
larity, and by their general hatred to 
their own tyrannical officers, suddenly re- 


leased and placed him at their head. But 


it is sat le now to speculate on such might- 
have-be aaa With great precautions for 
his custody, but with entire personal re- 


good treatment. I believe, after 


spe ct an 


being provided with proper dress and re- 
freshment, he was safely yed to Ma 
riel, where he was embarked on board a 
steamer, and arrived in Ha) 1 on the 
evening of the 3ist (Sund y Karly on 
the folloy ing mort ing that ble heart 


had 


were Is 1ast ¥ ras. 3 f iad SO De 








Conve yance to Havana—Evecution. 


Havana, I was* assured that he might wel] 
have been taken for an indifferent 

ger. He smoked, and conversed as pleas- 
antly with the officers and oth attend- 
i ig him, as though still their Ge eral, in- 
stead of their prisoner, and discussed 
much the military aspects of their strange 
little campaign. He would enter with 
entire earnestness, and at the same time 
with simplicity and absence of all affee- 
tation, and in his usual manner, which 
was often playful, as well as always very 
courteous and gentlemanly, into topics 
quite foreign to his ituation. 
His smile of ( ld. which had a pe vuliar 
charm, was not wanting from his counte- 
His mind was entirely made up 
to death, and he had no need of : ny un- 
usual effort to meet it.and look it serene- 
ly in the face—I do not say, without 
fear, for that was a matter of course, but 
without perturbation He discussed the 
question of the manner of hi 
very much as he might have talked of 


passen- 


resent 


nance. 


that of : nother person similarly situated, 
He was one anterior sentence of death 
by the garrote, for his forme: ‘ nned in- 
surrection in the Central Department in 


1848. but he did not believe th: would 


be inflicted in that way. He thought 
that his old military rank and services 
would secure him from Concha (who had, 
[ believe, served under him against the 
Carlists in Spain) the favor of being shot 


soldier. If Concha had 
and. above all. if Lo- 


ined the interview 


as befitted a 
been left to himself, 
pez could have obts 
with him which he asked for, this would 
probably have been the cas But the 
same really controlling Catal influ- 
ences at Havana. ever bitt« n ilignant, 
and revengeful, which prevent 
from indulging his own personal desi 
to spare the lives of J yur: ths f Crit- 
enden’s men, cut off also General Lopez 
m the ind ilgence 


Tr four shors and ! ( 
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ble, in its moral effect, to the cause for 
which he died, than if he had died the 
death of a mere desperate resistance to 
the last. Moreover, his religious senti- 
ment forbade suicide, as his humanity and 
goodness of heart forbade all useless shed- 
ding of blood, when no further struggle 
remained of benefit to the cause. 

I have been assured (and the informa- 
tion comes very direct from the General’s 
own lips, within his last few days), that 
our disaster and failure did not in the 
least degree shake his confidence in the 
eventual. and the early, success of the 
Cuban revolution for liberty and indepen- 
dence. He considered that the Spanish 
dominion in Cuba had now its mortal 
wound, even though it did not fall at the 
moment under the blow, but had been 
able, on the contrary, to strike down, in 
brief triumph, the hand that had dealt it. 
The demonstration afforded by his less 
than 300 men, as to what could be done. 
and as to the powerlessness of the Spanish 
troops against any really serious force of 
American auxiliaries to a Creole rising, 
he considered to have settled tli question, 
no less certainly than if he had lived to 
be present at the last act of the drama. 
He believed too that his death would 
deeply move the heart of Cuba.* and stir 


* It is not inappropriate, and will be inte 


resting 


to many, for me to insert bere (extracted from the 
newspapers of the time) tl following speeches 
made to and by General Le pez, in August, 1850 


just a year before these events, and shortly after 
the failure of the 
casion of t pres 
by some Cuban ladies in New York, and a sword 
present sa Dy \ ldo so 
chiefl u tof h I italicise 
in the General’s re to the speech accompanyin 

the presentation ; 


Cardenas E spe lition, on the oc 
ntation of a flag, embroidered 





iban refugees in that ci 
a 


the sentence wh 


which was made by a commit 





tee, consis Messrs. M. T. Tolon, G. Agra 
mont M l \ I and C. Villaverde. The 
passage alluded to acquires a deeper interest 
When read by th light of the heroic fulfilment of 
its pied ist it one year afterwards: 

Rem irks » the prese ifatio7 fas rda ] Fl L 


to t; j / ‘ f 
Mi Tolon, Agran M. de Aguero, a 
Villa / 


*G i A larce number of Cubans resident in 
New \ ’ ust ho ( imiss 
us to present t i this Sword, together with this 
Flag, wrot t by the fair hands of some beautifa 
daughters of Cuba, to whom that task has been a 
labor of Accept, General, this proof of 
tude and pathy tor your exertions and sacri 
fices in behalt of r be i country, and of the 
confide aud trust rep lin you, as the instru 
ment w p ! 3 is to ha nated 
to carry into effect that political revolation whict 
will bring in its train Lib rty, P e and Prospe r 


ity, to the u tunate inhabitants of ( 


| troops themselves, in C 


the Creoles to greater effort 
had made in his lifetime. 


than they 


“ As the » symbolizes the n of Cuba 
free, independent, and happy, as she oucht to be 
and shall be, so does the other represent the sole 


break the 

devotion 
you marks 
ng aloft that Flag, 


means by which an « ly 

yoke ofa foreign despotism. The nobl 
of Cuban patriotism already shown by 
you as the man worthy of rai: 


nsia 


and bearing it along the path of glory to a certain 
triumph; and the heroic rsonal valor of which 
you have given to history so many proots, assures 


us that the Sword can never be wielded by 
worthier or braver. 


We know, 


a hand 


General, all the particulars of your 


late atte mptt » begin the n ¢ the soil of 
Cuba. We understand well all the in tance of 
surprising Matanzas by landing at Cardenas; and 
' we know, too, that so admirable a combination 
ia led by ison ol « t tl : casualities which 


often disconcert the most brilliant mil y plans. 
Nothing occurred which could impair the confidence 
of the intelligent, nor occasion th censure ot the 
jast, whether in regard to your capacity as aleader, 
to your valor as a soldier, or t ur} ularity and 


influence over the people, and even the Spanish 
ps which only 
ler the rigor and habit of ts discip- 


resisted un , I 
f the chief 


line, and in ignorance of t cause a 

they were opposing; and that chief, as soon as the 
deception was removed u \ y were 
during the combat of that nicht W ow. also, 


1 and frus- 


your VOol- 


that your operations were inte 
trated by the drawing | of a] 
who not o1 refused to 1 w you, 


i ota rf 
) < l 


unteers atter 


haviny been triamphant in Cardenas sisted on 
being carried to Key West,c ary to your ex- 
press orders, but also searded % entreaties 
that you yourself might | inder ny point of 


the island, with those who 


But while 


1 to accompany 





you we deplore with you so unfortu- 
nate a mischance, we b other evil 
has resulted from it but the delay, for afew days, 
of the inevitable Caba revolution It is needless, 
however, to sp ak ol the past, % is ore need 
less to rem nd y yu of the grave dut sy have yet 


You 


ir indomit- 


to accomplish. Cuba expects it all from 


know it; 


you. 


and convinced as w* 





able energy, perseverance, as well 
as of your experience ¢ know » of the ele- 
ments which exist in Cuba ra immediate and 
happy revolution, not g 1 mains for as, 
General, than to await ) tient, the 
moment when i t t the field of 
battle, to conquer or to die, as worthy sons of Caba, 
inder the shadov t flag 
‘In the sw iwe | re ct t lesire ex 
pre ssed by irsell el if iof the step 
about to be taken by t Cu l ts resident 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Bost we 
present i to you, such as s t tne sw rd des 
tined to sever the chains wi er three n 
turies, fave tetter I f Cuba a 
sw 1G i € tre l lornment, 
but iidal by t tempered steel 
Vil iwi i it ( ( t nh 
t tl ¢ | whose 
motto expresses t that peace 
ypiness mu t shadow 
} 1 placi m.’ 
‘'G ] Wher will be 
wW t ur prayers glowing 
with the sacred t I iberty ; 
and while we all rsist t I ose we 




































































Lopez's 


4 | 
More than a 
| 


] have related 
ion of parties or 


year has passed since what 
There is no more 
thoughts now about Lo- 
pez, at iv among the C ubans. Old Op- 
ponents recognize him now as “ the mili- 
tary chief elected by the Cubans and 
charge 1 by them with the work of re- 
demp tion. He represented the ruling 
idea—ind« pendence; he obeyed the de- 
sire of the Cuban people—revolution.” 
Even Spanish enemies of his in Havana say 
of him that he was too kind-hearted a man 
to have been the leader adapted to such a 
kind of warfare as this, against the fero- 
city of ¢hezr character and system. This 
was only half true, but it is at least an 
enemy’s ‘tribute toa part of his character. 
The anniversary First of September, in the 
present year, a day of universal 
mourning throughout the island. Brides 
in Cuba send to the United States for min- 
latures of Lopez to be worn seers tly near 
their hearts on the reverse side of those 


ast 


W 


‘was 


oO 


are proud to avow, without violating the laws 


this country, whose example bas inspired and de- 
termined 1 we entreat you to carry with you the 
assurance that as soon as you shall raise in Cuba 





the cry o uban 
flag on} 
no incon 
Un 

the m 
uusheathed, we 


selves unworthy 


lib ty, and give tothe wind the C 
, you shall find by your side 
number of Cabans resident inthe 
and, with the 
tsacred ¢ for which the sword is ever 
trust that they will not show them 
r country and their chief.’ 


. as 
wh scores 


ieral 


ier 
ie 
da Stat 


a S; 


ause 
oi the 


To which General made the 


answer :— 


Lopez 


“Gen From the bottom 


emen of my heart I 
thank the beautiful daughters of Cuba and the wor 
thy compat ; vr you repress nt, ior these 
united testimonials of their sympathy and confi 
dence; though every personal feeling is at this 
moment absorbed in the greater pleasure with 
which I w ss s evidence of patriotism, cour 
age, perseveran and union. In entertaining 

Sé nents, I am, moreover, well satisfied 


thes im 
th ( wrectly representthe general population 


ons wos intry since l1 have received from there 
nur s and reliable assurances which do not 
permit to doubt that an accidental reverse, far 
from dishea the people, has but augmented | 
their ard is served to carry far forward the 
cause of th lution; a progress cheaply pur 
chased a i by greater sacrifices than it has 
cost $ s but also to many ol the 
noblest s "i this country who bore an honora 
ble it terprise,) by more blood than may 
ha ) ind by & the gris may have 
co is ‘ st in her chains when ws 
held | t timost in ou ery gras} 

R 3a i s of trial to the temper of 
the s to | , and to giv ire¢ 
dom to th I y; those whotake part in th 
must not be content to pass through the dark 
and pa ilu s of the night before th y can hail 
the pati awaited sun; but they mast re 
Bien thems es | to endure, in noble silence, 


until success has stamped the seal of glory 





of 


essing of God upon | 


following | 


| the 


the period proper for its prese1 
upon | lic of Cuba. 


| of their bridegrooms. 
divis- | 


|membrance of 
| once put forth, and caught up eagerly by 





Memory. 


And il the Uni- 
states, I have seen tears of m _ flow- 
for hine like rain, in unconsoled fresh. 
grief. So true a patriot martyr 
was he ; so good and so gentle a man, as 
well as a soldier allant 
rious. 

[ will be pardoned for inserting 
few words of personal tribute to General 
Lopez from another member of the Expe- 
dition, Major Kelly, who published them 
in a paper estab lished b y hi mself in New 
Orleans, to advocate the election Gen. 
Scott, called the “ True Is I copy 
them for the of showing that the 
warm and strong terms in which I haye 
felt called upon to speak of the General, 
alike by the impulses of the heart and the 
convictions of the judgm« nt, are no ex: 
pression of mere individual partiality. I 
am farther induced to do so, by the re 
a vile slander, ch was 


ted S 
ing 


ness of 


s0 ¢ 


£ and 80 glo- 


here a 


ue 


al: 
PAaAKC 


+ 
wih 
Wi 





their work, the calumnies of enemi«e 
of alien sympathi ind the hosti 
popular party, which has a comm: 
a common character 


oldness 
at anti- 
me xist nce and 
and under all 


ip all counts 


forms of government Sut all this is easily borne 
by the pure conscience, the « ident hop “al ithe 
resolute will of patriotism; that patriotism which 
1S now our common principle of action, and the bond 
of our cordial union 
“This flag shall be the regimental flag of the first 
body that shall be organised on o country’s soil, 
| which shall bear the proud name of the ment 
of ‘ The Daughters of Cuba It shal e above 
the Morro, or it shall he my ra heet na 
Cuban grave, which di th mark 
ar other ste} th nward 1 ition 
yo u justly call inevitable. 


tention to 
weapon 


‘Il thank you, too, gentiemen, for your at 


my desire that all the glitter of this noble 





should be found on its blade, and that the cost of 
any superfluous ornament shouldrather be applied 
for the benefit of those brave Spanish soldiers who, 
with so much enthusiasm, voluntarily joined our 
ranks as soon as they knew who we we and 
what our object. A sword of service, of a republi- 
can simplicity, but strong in its st for the over- 
throw of tyranny, is indeed the only one befitting 


to my own 
G id speed 
happi 


time, or which would be acceptable 
feelings. In the spirit of its moth 
the hour whe ‘that liberty andt 
ired to Cuba which tl 


I say 
an, aie 


ness shall b 6 


ec 8 lone 
can achieve, it may be converted into tl ugh 
share of, peace 
The flag here referred to was capt th the 
baggage left » emp of Critte n that we 
alterwards had, in point of fact, no fl r sub 
sequent adhe and marches Tl with 
some other effects of the General, ws i e hands 
of Sanchez Yznaga, waiting the General's coming 
to the St. John’s, in Florida. Consequt ntly, it 
never went to Cabaatall. Itis now in the pos 


aw aiting 


Repab 


O'Sullivan, in New Y¢ 
tation tot 


session of Mr. 


Jni- 
Ow- 


tyr 


as 
tlo- 


ea 
ral 
pe 
em 
ew 


py 
he 
ve 





Causes of the Failure of the 


some papers to which vile. slanders 
congenial food, to the effect that the mem- 


bers of the Expedition in prison at Ha- | ble. 


yana, on the morning of the General’s 
death, exulted in it with a revengeful sat- 
isfaction. It was an infamous lie. 
found sorrow and gloom reigned among 
them. The following is the language of 
Major Kelly: 

small band of patriots who followed Gen. 


Island of Cuba, we find the dee pest 


sret at his death. His deportment to 
| 


“Inthe 
Lopez to the 
feeling of re 


that little band was frank and prepossessing; his 
manners mildandamiable. In battle, he was brave 
and courageous. Endowed with unusual ability, he 
advocated the cause of Cuban liberty in advance of 
thetimes. The principle with which that cause 
was blended is now openly and boldly advocated 
upon the streets, and in private circles, and by 


with vigor, efliciency, and 


some oi our statesmen, 
fearlessn 

“Gen. Lopez was guided by just and correct mo 
tives when he assumed the command of the little 
band of Caban patriots in this city. He was con 
scious it was right, and, under that conviction, he 
clang to it with unshrinking constancy with his pa 
triot followers, as long as a gun would make fire 
The reputation he acquired in that short campaig 
was an enviable one. Hadhe succeeded, his name 


would have been written in letters of gold. 


weep over the misfortane, and strangers sympatl 
init. Th nds of Cuban liberty are mute ar 1d be 
wildered with this stunning blow. A gloom per 
vades the community of Cuban liberators. In 
trath, th is 
A cloud upon each brow, 
A shadow on each beart. 

“Heha ne from this troubled and exciting thes 
tre of ve fondl hope and believe, to a bet 
ter and | hter land.” 

I will add some remarks here re- 
the causes of the. failure of this 


specting | / 
Enxpec ; before resuming that thread 


of my (now insignificant) pe sonal narra- 
tive, which I « drop yped some pages back, t 
tell about the General’s capture, and the 
sorrowful scenes that followed it, 

1. In the first place, we were not able | 
to carry out at all th Lp lition the Gen- | 
The 


dition : 


eral planned. reader will re- 
member 
first to the St. John’s River, Florida, 


there to take in a larger number of — 


rate men, and a well assorted supply 


arms, artillery, ammunition, &c., 1 ie 
ing rif for the Expedition, and extra 
arms for the people; and also 150 sad 
dles to mount at once portion of the 


force. We were then to have gone to the 
Central Department, where the popula- 
tion was more dense, and at the same tim: 
more ready for insurrection, and where 


partial risings already existed; 


are | 


} 
| 
| 
| 





| 


ric a | 


that we were to have gone up | calc ulation or execution) was, that, instead 


| . oe 
crippled condition, and under 1 


Pro- | 


| plan. 
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provisions were every where abundant, 
and abundance of horses at once procura- 
From what I have, simply and hon- 
lated of what was done. in our 
nany and 
heavy disadvantages and misfortunes 
which attended us in the Vuelta Abajo, 
any fair-minded reader can judge for him- 
self what would have been our prospects 
had the General been able to execute this 
The universal opinion, which I 
have since heard ex kerees sed by Cubans in 
the United States. who were in the Island 
at the time, including those most opposed 
to “small expeditions,” is, that if General 
Lopez had reached the Central Depart- 
ment, according to his plan, instead of 
landing where he did, even with the ill- 
provided foree with which he did land, 
and without taking into account the men 
and materials at the St. John’s River 
which he was forced to abandon, he would 
. | infallibly have succeeded. 
And the immediate cause which broke 
up all this plan, vas the unexpected ex- 
haustion oO} we ees still to goes 
westward of Key West, which was spoken 
| of on an earlier page The active zeal of 
| the U. S. government against us was one 
| principal cause leading to this deficit in 


estly, 


Our CL 


our coal; since it made necessary our 
getting off in such a confused hurry, and 
| gave rise to the disadvantageous man- 


| ner in which were made those repairs to 
| the machine ry of the Pampero, which un- 
fortunately were found to be necessary on 
| her arrival at New Orleans from her last 
preceding trip to Galveston. 


This first heavy loss having been 
|sustained, and the Expedition (encour- 
laged by the accounts received at Key 


| West) having started to make a landing 
to the westward of Havana, a second mis- 
fortune (no fault of the General, either in 


to have the 
early the next 


morning. 


of cutting straight across 
benefit of a sudden landing 
morning why, the next 
the reas cleared, behold we were close 
in to Havana itself! We thus had to 
8] end the ds ay in Wo rking t to the westward: 


when 


in doing which, we were seen and recog- 
nized by the Esperanza frigate, a posi- 


tive news of our arrival was thus convey- 
'ed to the Captain General, (already on 


the alert, in consequence of our suspicious 


where | appearance off Havana) in time to enable 
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Disappointments—Misfortunes— Crittenden. 


him to pounce down upon us. so as to give | Spanish captain in particular, in that re. 


us battle within little over tw nty-four 
hours after our landing ; to send expresses 
to the troops in all directions ; and to pour 
down such forces on us that we were im- 


gion, who was pre] an to “ pronounce” 
for “ade tg 7 Ct 
wards, t 
he was 
mediately hemmed around with troops, | reason ee 


mpe rand who after. 


r nis 


lemen to whom 


gave this event as the 
Fake it apatite. The 


in the pr -oportion of at least twenty-five to| General always said, that after he should 


one of our own number. The General | win 


had thus no chance to get into the inte- | noo be gi 
rior in advance of the troops, to open any | over 


engagement, the soldiers 
‘pronounce ” and come 
But what ae 1 be expected 


cosity ee mh with his friends, issue his ee sucl : a bh yw as that of Atare 


procl: mations and addresses, take up any| In 
position where he could be supplied with | re gard to 
provisio ns, or be joined by any of the pa- would pro] 
it | for this fatal 
two or three days’ start, as he expect d, | as P yroceedil g from the one-sided mode of 
wing the subject, which might natural. 


triot C ret les [If he Col ild ha ve had |} 





before being thus pounced upon, the whole | 


vie 
campaign would have taken a very differ- | ly 


ent turn; and the cause of this was again add a J 
f navigation, | fect, 


an un eee ee of 
which cert: uinly the General could neither | news 


have foreseen nor Fuh ented | of the 

3. Well, he has lan dh d. without his ar- | States to the ¢ 

tillery, armament, or the men at the St. | two which enjoye: 

1 the disadvantages | of being permitte: 

growing out of that lamentable casualty | when a rigi i 
] 


John’s, and with al 


of the navigation; but then comes the! plie 
stunning blow of misfortune, a I have | pr 


before called the death-wound of the en- avs 


se . Rie } i - Y 
terprise, namely, the Critt nden Woustat iCal 


iain body at |" Us 
Las Pi Zas ; his retreat to the la inches, rh 


which (most unfortunately for him and | the 


! 
ip to the mi: 


for all) his men knew to be on the shore; | terms: 


their capture, by a Spanish steamer, as 
fugitives $s on the wat r: crowned, and 


prov ; € peopl of Cuba, by the Ata ere " 


res takin ! The facts and circum- 


stances of this most unhappy event have | >#" 


been pretty fully explained above. I} jetfinen, 


; lata 
will only remark that had it been other f 
wise; had Crittenden joined us before; © ‘ 
the battle; had he (still better) come up | ta 
during th fighting, or coe ig the fying ; | tender 
oS a. a “—° 9 ernm 
had he joine as Hy did — | their 


j enough I 


‘most boetilé } 


t 
: . »* . . . ’ 
Crittenden’s fatal delay in executing his | dorsement 
+ 


¢ 


this opinion of mine, in 
difference of result which 
lave peen witne ssed but 


lisaster may not be regarded 


} 


1 to me, [ desire to 


e of testimony to the same ef 
recently cut from the 


New York Ezpress, one 


apers in the United 


c 
‘uban cause, and one of the 
i ne 


Lone que stional le honor 
entrance into Hayana 
of exclusion was ap- 


rest of the American 


t+a# ‘ 


a quotation trom the 
ent of the New Or. 
pt. < 1) with the en 


+} ‘ 7 ] 

that corre 3] maent 
ait 1 well ~wnjor red.” 
mdent writes In ano 


91 . SDT eee 
ist) in the following 


ng (knowing tl disaffe 


rhout the Island to Spanish 


yedition not been so unforta- 
yufset ilsem 

tl t ! which 

s comma filty of I ezs 
s l i i ex 
n e 
General | the 

t Int i con 
me Uri 
ing to es Gov 

1 be i 
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Unmanageableness of Men—Loss of Muskets. 581 


4. Well, again, even after all the draw- | 
backs and disasters, accumulated by hos- 
tile fortune on the General’s devot ed | 
head ; after the: 
all, he would probably s¢7/7 have been suc- 


gessful in his enterprise, as he was in fact 


yictorious in his battles, had it not been | 
| themselves in the 1 


for that miserable want of subordination 
and manageableness among our own men, 
of which T have spoken. In point of fact, | 
nothing could be done with them further 
than simply repulsing, firmly and gallant- 
ly ind ed. and with a terrible efficienc y of 
musketry, the attacks of the enemy. 
When I write at all I must tell the truth. 
All fruits of these defensive victories 
were lost from the impossibility of carry- 
ing them any further thiols that mere de- 
fensive character. 

ly from want « f 


This proc 
umbers to give the mae 
confidence ; of ai sc ipli ne to sup ply 
want of numbers; or of devotion and o 
dience to their officers, who were them- 
selves, for the most part, wanting in mili- 
tary experience and pra 
not perhaps bh 
necessary strict 


the 


— 


t. 
tice 
( xpecter d to exere “ise the 

ss and steadiness we gov- 
ermment over their men. I have be 
mentioned that our men were not, 
most part, a picked body of men of supe- 
tior intelligence and re spectability, like 
the Ke: to have com- 
posed the firs cp lition They were 
improvised in New Orleans almost at th 
moment of start nd this was a 
sequence of the urgency f the 
the General’s coming, which were procec 
ing from the Isiand ; and of the exagger- 
ated accounts which came 
the progr: ssand success of 
Rapidly we ll as our men could load, 
aim and fire, they would not attack, charge, 
pursue. I believe that we twice 
fate of h of our ¢ 
at Las Pozas and at Frias Yet, 
this cause. we had to retreat from our 
very victories as though they 
defeats 

Anoth« 
cause of manifold evils, was to be seen in 
the way in whi lost so many men 
by their dropping off from line of 
march, and a still larger number of mus- 
kets by the 1 dropp Fatigue, 
insufficienc xy of food, a 
the weather, were 


‘Ore 


’ 
ituckian s who were 


con- 
) 

} 

S ( A 


from there of 


Cuba within reac grasp,— 


eh wi 
our 
: 4] . 
LY t/t€V76b. 


men 


the 


n all,and in spite of them | 


| attend 


eded main- | ¢ 


| should chance 


,and who could 
| their fai 
tual escape in that course 
may have been the 
for the| 
| fell off from us altogether, or 


| tain it is that the 


ealls fi - 


Discouragement, too, had something to do 
with it. In some eases individuals pro- 
bably fancied that they would be safer 
| from the great hazards which they felt to 
the novements of our ill-arméd 
and Aidtiinko little army, almost fugitive 
from its victories, if thay could conce: 
wood s ‘during at lea 


| its early days of crisis, than if th ey “hould 


remain “attas thed to the main: body. Phy- 

sical exhaustion naturally gave attrac- 
| fivences to suck reasoning. To men so 
situated, the proximity to the coast and 
to the small craft to be found there, was 
always an evil temptation in the rear, when 
they saw little temptation inviting 
them forward in the front. I ay wheth- 
er these men had any realizing belief 
f the fate they were sure to meet if they 
fall into the hands of 
the Shand: they probably imagined 
chances of fair treatment to individuals, 
unarmed, who had given proof of having 
abandoned the Exp dition ; even this haz- 
ard be ing encountered only in the event of 
to find concealment and even- 
W hatever 


es opera- 


SO 


lure 
various caus 
luals.who either 
did what 
bad, in insanely throwing 
al d muskets, cer- 
t ffect ex! i 10st 
disastrous degree. At Las Pozas (13th) 
we fought with about 280 muskets. 


various indivi 


ting on the 


was 
away their 


just as 
ammunition 


‘ } 4 
sted to a 


loss in the battle was more than c ympen- 
sated by Kelly’ arrival after it, an by 
the nine recruits we received. in the six 
Spanish prisoners who joined us at Las 


the Revolution. | 


held the | 
| laria, we were 1 
from 
kets. 
had been | 
| sion (23d) 
r manifest: stion of the same hie 


disarmed the 


three Creoles whom I have 
nentione afterwards ; 
and ye t at Fr ris iS (1 17t] )W ] ad only about 
190 muskets; and be the 19th, at Cande- 
‘duced to an utterly de- 
having not over 40 mus- 
in bad condition from the 
on the day f our disper- 
. we had got dow: nto ten or a 
If this mad conduct on the part 
rtion of our men had not 
I know no rea- 


i 
Pozas and the 
] 


7 
as having aone 


fenceless state. 
and those 
rain. Finally, 
dozen. 
of so large a proj 


EB , 134) 
4X] Caivion, 


son why we should not have done the 
|same at Candelaria as we had already 
twice done before We 3] ul 1 the Q have 


nd the great heat t of | 


causes sof this un- | 


doubtedly in a large proportion of cases. | deed have descended into the plain; 


i 
been spared those dreadful four days of 
hurricane in the mountain, and could in- 


and 
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after three victories we should probably | 


have been able to put a very different as- | 
pect upon the state of things there. I) 


have already said that a strong disposi- 


tion to rise was reported to us to exist at | 
and nothing could exceed | 
the friendly spirit exhibited by the peo- | 
de ntly, 
hood, both on the occasion of the visit | 
attended | 


San Cristoval ; 
ple at the farm-houses in that neighbor- 


made to them by the General, 
by me, and after our ce: apture, so far as I 
both observed in actual experi ience and 
heard from my associates in captivity. 


Had we been enabled to afford them rea- | 


sonable encouragement and prospect of 
success, and to relieve them from the hea- 
vy pressure of the Spanish troops, I have 
no doubt that we should have been ‘large- 
ly recruited from among them. This 


opinion is confirmed by another recent in- | 


dication, for which I am indebted to that | 


same intelligent authority endorsed by the 
bitterly anti-Cuban New York Lzpress 2 

a correspondent “wsually reliable and we Nl 
informed.” Inhis letter from Havana of 
Sept. 2d, 1852, in an extract copied by 
the Express itself, he says: 


“Tt appears now to be beyond all d abt that the 
Island did intend to make a stro! 

for indepe and that it was to have com- 

menced at San Cristoval, in the Vuelta de Abajo, 

some time in the month of hewust It seems now 

to be well understood that this was defeated by the 


Creoles on this 


¢ndence, 


meas ires of the Government, in consequence of 
the plans of the Creole party being divulged to the 
Ge yvernment by the informer, Chapotin y Patin. 
They expected to rise and bold out through the Is 
land, until succored from the United States.” 


If without the presence of the Gener- 
al, or of any American auxiliary ‘ 
rifles.” at all, a year afterwards, and after 
the natural discouragement consequent on 
the recent failure, such a rising was pro- 
jected in that same region, and was in- 
tended to commence at this very self- 
same San Cristoval, it affords strong pre- 
sumptive evidence in support of what I 
have said. [I leave it to the candid judg 
ment of the reader, whether friendly or 
unfriendly. 

5. One other cause of our failure re 
mains to be alluded to, the failure of 
the expected reinforcements from New 
Orleans and from the St. John’s rivy- 
er. On page 566, I have stated the 


* pn uUent 


| interest. 


facts re spec ting the former. nor need I do! 


more now than refer the reader back to 
that page. 


The arrival of the Kentucki-| erable force on his coming. 





Failure of Expected Reinforcements—The Creoles. 


ans would have transformed eve rything 
They could have been despatcl hed, had the 
New Orleans committee poss ssed, or 
been able to raise, a very moderate sum, 
so as to have landed within two o1 : three 
days after us. The General certainly had 
every reason to expect them very conf. 
How far that expectation enter- 
ed into the reasons which decided his 
course at Key West, can now only be a 
matter of presumption; though 1 must 
say, that, in view of the news sent to him 
from Cuba, I myself believe that he 
would then have gone over as he did, 


whether with or without that in mediate 


expectation. Still, he had the expecta 
tion; and had a right to have it; and it 
was in itself a material element in the 
question. At New Orleans he left the 


Kentucky regiment, procurable steamers, 
an enthusiastic committee, 
nity in a fever of friendly excitement and 
At the St. John’s river werea 
good body of men ready and waiting, a 
thoroug ho equipment of arms, artillery, 
&c.. and the P ampero had gone for them, 
coal being the only article in which she 
was deficient. The St. John’s was not far 
from Savannah; and, active as was the 
administration against him, yet had he 
on the other h: ind true, ¢ apable and zeal- 
ous friends there. But everything went 
wrong! and everything went s/ow !—snd 
before the first musket of ri ora 
followed, the came of the fatal First 
of September at Havana; a all was 
over. 

6, And now in reviewing the caus 
the failure of the Expedition, this is, per 
haps, the proper place to speak of the 
conduct of the Creoles of Cuba in r gard 
to it and to General Lopez 

That the Creoles are very much to 
blame for not having joined the General, 
there can be no doubt. I Say this in spite 
of the extenuating circumstances which 
have been explained above. True, there 
was much to discourage. But the 
sion, to them, called for heroism. not for 
ordinary estimates of chances; for devo- 
tion, even to self-sacrifice General Lo- 
pez had at least five leading persons in the 
Vuelta Abajo, in correspondence with 
him, who were at the head of their re 
spective organizations of men, reported to 
him as being ¢ ready to rise in very consid 


When he 


and a comm: 


hews 


8 of 


occa: 








ig. 


P 
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Their Duty—Guajiros—Extenuation. 


came, it was their duty to rise, with great- 
er or smaller numbers, acc ording to the 
heart of their followers; singly, if they 
could do no better. 
when men are bound to go forth to duty 
even though they see Death himself guard- 
ing the way. Death and Ruin are not | 
the worst of human These men 
ought not to have been discouraged, or at | 


evils. 
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what I saw I do not think the masses would have 
been influe need 50 mmuc h b nuwu al force of 
| the landing party as by their own imm te lead- 
ers, who often lack decision, and abo. ll, union 
and harmony in their de ns, being alr t always 


There are occasions | 


least not paralyzed into entire inaction | 
and the forfeiture of all their pledges, 


even though the Atares Massacre did ex- 
hibit the enterprise as apparently rout- 
ed and dispersed at the first blow. They 
ouglit to have done at least what in them 
lay to remedy and 
ter ; ling in that, the 
come forward, if need were to perish nobly 
by the side of their heroic chief, who had 
come to them at their own call 

feel tempted to introduce here an ex- 
tract from a letter. now before 1 from 
an intelligent and patriotic gentleman, of 
Cuban birth, (De Gournay), who visited 
the Vuelta Al hortly before the com 
ing of the Expedition, as an agent from 
General Lopez to his friends in that re 
gion ; and especially to the persons with 
whom, as lea ade rs of several intended pr )- 
nunciimentos at different points, the ( 


eral had been in communication through- 
rs a 


or. ta 


they ought to have 


me, 


ajo 8 


re li- 


redeem the first disas- | 


distrustful of each othe 


I know, by good evidence, of one instance 
(I do not mean to say that there may not 
| have been others,) in which a respectable 
number of giv j in the 
region where we were, did faithfully keep 
the appointment which req iired them to 

rtain gentle- 


assemble 
| man, on the signal afforded by the news 


1jiros, Or COuntrymen, 


at the estate of a ¢ 


| of the General’s arrival; but they were 
sent back by the gentleman referred to, 
to whom they looked up their head, 
who told them that all had gone wrong, 


that there was no hope of doing a 


wnything 


| now, and that they had nothing left but to 
retire to their homes ; and the gentleman 
himself at once left that part of the coun- 
try. 

‘It is easy for us to censure, at a dis- 
tance and at our secure leisure, the sup- 
vosed want of spirit or } triotism of the 
Creoles, for not having suddenly sprung 
into a nation of heroes, from centuries of 


out his preceding efforts for organizing | 
the revolution in Cuba. The gentleman 


I refer to was suspected, arrested and sent 
to Havana, and was at that place, unable 
to get : from it, at the period of the 
expediti * He is at present in France, 
and the foll is an extract from a re- 
cent letter to a confidential friend 


wing 


“Ty ] noble old ec! ld 
been su inexpected circumstances 
Among uders with whom | dealt in the Vu- 
elta A one (A. B.) showed himself a man 
Well, w : ilone, could have begu 
the in movement, | believe to this day the 
Gen l have been saved ee 
reach interior of the Vuelta would, I be- 
lieve iced a movement strong enough to 
secur ts. . . . « But we failed at our | 
1y letters, (to my eternal regret), | 
ited to the General’s altering his 


was the 
» whom 


cided him, | think, 
\ey West, where C. D.,* t 





i iad | he was returning home fo rise in the 
Vuelta, 1 SOU Guajiros, told the General that 
A. B. had risen with his men ; which only corrobo 
rated w t | had told the G eral, by showing as 
done what [| announced to him as intended. From | 

*These are not, of course, the initials of the 
names, which it would be improper for me now to 
indicate 


As [I 


some who 


a tropical colonial education. 
have already said, there 
were bound to come forward and do their 
best, (and it would have been noble in 
all,) even though the prospect might have 
seemed utterly hopeless taking the 
world as it is, we ha right nor 


wel 


ve neitl 


1] 
on to b 





reas lame a people for not having 
risen above the ordinary level of human 
nature. ere is individual not na- 
tional. Martyrdom earns a crown, and 
crowns are for single heads, net for mass- 
es. If the Creoles yielded to discourage- 
ment when they t thought all was lost, and 
when they saw the supposed evidence of it 
in such a fact as the capture and execution 


of fifty fugitives in boats, had not those 
fugitives themselves done the same thing 


on the ir presumption of hoy elessness ? 
not Kelly much difficulty in pr 
his company from doing the same ? 
not the six hundred of ‘the Cardenas Ex- 
pedition retire on early discouragement, 
carrying off the General and some of their 
officers virtual prisoners with them? [ 
have been assured that many, many a fine 
youth of Cuba was in fact shot down, and 
buried like a dog by the roadside, in vain 
attempts to pen trate to the region in 


which they might join the General, routed 








and dispersed as the Expedition was re- 
presente dl as being. I have been assured, 
too, that there were many Creoles who 
rode in the Spanish troops, who were out 
in the field for the real purpose of joining 
the General if they could, but who never 

gota chance; and w rhose policy then caused 
them to affect violent zeal in behalf of the 
government, in or der to avert the fatal 
danger of Spanish suspicion. This is con- 
firmed by the statements which have re- 

cently appeared in the published letters | 
from Havana, to the effect that, among | 
the prisoners brought in from the Vuelta 
Abajo, for the late discovered conspiracy, 
there were m: any who had received dec- 

orations the year before, fi 
playe d in support of the government at 
the time of the Expedition. A European 
friend who was in that region before and at 
the time in question, has mentioned to me 
the case of a young man, of superior family, 
gens n positively to him to have been en- 
1 for weeks before the General’s com- 
S ag, in ¢: isting bullets, etc. ,and preparing for 
the e xp cted c ampaign ; who was a strong 
and vehement revolutionist and patriot, 
who in fact mounted his horse and set*out 
to join the General, but who, finding every- 
thing appare mtly reduced to hope lessness, 


ge 


503 


ir 


eut quite a figure amon g th 1e Sp aniards as 
[ have also | 
| and soldier. the gallant, handson 
| fortunate Gots ay | 


a zealous volunteer loyalist. 
been told that there were parties out in 
various directions searching for Lopez, 
when all was lost, for the real purpose of 
concealing and carrying him off in safety ; 
and I know that a g ntlem “ of Havana. 
(not related to him) offered ten sbotcial 
dollars for the Ree, embarkation. 
The indulto for fowr days, moreover, 
stimulated nota few among the peasantry 
of that region to active search after scat- 

tered fragme nts of the Expedition, a 
friendly search dis sguised as a hostile pur- | 
suit. There can be no doubt, for example, | 
that the party by which my own compan- | 
ions ee myself were found, brought in, 
and ente rtained with such ov erflowing 
hospitality ty. were cordial friends. It is 
certain thiat they understood the terms of | 
the indu/to as granting pardon and re- 

turn home to those coming in to take the 

benefit of itin time. It was not till we 

were in the hands of the troops at San 

Cristoval. that we learned that our lives | 
alone were to be spared, and that they 
in presidio. 


+ 
L 





were to be languished out 


for their zeal dis- | 


' dreds of accused or suspected pc 


‘dow of the palace-walls 
|General, and its persevering appearance 
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| The unarmed condition of the Creoles 
must also be taken into account in judg. 
ing them, and the fact that they had ex. 
pected arms to be brought to them by the 
General, with the Expedition as a sort of 
escort guard to bring them ; and when it 
was known that the latter had nothing 
| of the kind to furnish them, but, on the con. 
| trary, that its members were throwing g away 
| their own arms, and wandering the refore, 
| defenceless fagitive samong the mountains, 
how was it to be expected, I ask, that 
| they should have come forward, to rush 
| upoe ruin for their families and them- 
| selves by joining us under such circun- 
stances as [ have depicted in the course 
‘of this narrivate ? Among what people 
‘would have found very many capable of 


'what the Creoles have been much 
blamed for not doing ? 

| Nor should it be forgotten, as I have 
| related above, and as all the returned 
| Expeditionaries will testify, aa there 
| was certainly no company in our little 


}army that behaved better, or fo aght more 
bravely, than the Cuban Company. That 
| company, indeed, executed (at Las P ozas) 
the only bayonet charge that was made on 
our side during our little campaign, and 
did it admirably. And, among the officers 
commanding American companies, who 
surpassed, in all the qualities of gentleman 
but un- 
» Oberto, who 
fell at Las Pozas, was worthi ily succeeded, 
in the command of the Cuban « mpany, by 
Diego Hernandez y Ruiz, who ma “ his 
escape from Ca his some time after my own 


ie 


The brav« 


' from Ceuta, and whom I have had Pte plea- 
‘sure of me eting again in New Y 


rk 
The late conspir: acy for an insurrection 
in the Vuelto Abajo, to von | “te as a 
sort of anniyers: ary celebration of our un- 
happy Expedition, though they had now 
no General Lopez, with his military pres- 


tige, and no expedition of A merican 


4d 


| auxiliaries, but on the contr: ar y all the sad 
(and terrifying warning of the memory of 


the precee eding year .—the fact that its ex- 


tent was such as to have caused the dun- 
geons and forts of Havana, and other 


places, to be recently crowded with hun- 
rsons ;— 
the boldness evinced in the publication of 
La Voz del Pueblo, within the very sha- 


of the Captain 








i 
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about the streets and on the walls of Ha- 
yana :—and the noble manner in which so | 
many Creoles have gone to the scaffold for 
their country, dying so gallantly and un- 
finchingly, and refusing to purchase par- 
don by disclosures against associates, — | 
these facts, it must be admitted by the | 
most unk indly dis] osed, go far tow: rds the 
rede mp tion of the Cs reole sof Cuba from the 
opprobrium which prejudice has heaped 
upon them, in hasty judgment of the facts 
of Ge a ral Lopez’s two Expeditions. 
They have their faults, grave ones, which 
seem ta nt to the Hispano-colonial 
character; but they have also their excel- 
lent qualities; they are not deficient in 
bravery ; and there is no doubt that to 
a man they hate the Spanish dominion ; 
while individual instances of high noble- 
ness abound among them. 

A Cuban gentleman of high character | 
and standing has related to a reliable in| 
formant, from whom I have it, the follow- 
ing remarkable incident. At some future 
day a second whe of this Narrative may 
oe ly be published, with many respon- 
sible S spre ad forth, where now man- 
ifest reasons con ipel me to protect their 
In the evening after the Gene- 
ral’s arrival at Havana, whe nit was known 
that he > was ¢7t CQ} illa as s it is termed, or 
in the hours of last religious preparation 
for d x nd that bs was to be exe- 
cuted the next morning, a Cuban gen- 
tleman went to the house of another. 
by whom he had reason to presume 
that his proposition would be favorably | 
rect i l: an | ti 


pul 


secre Cy 








ffered to be ready with 
fifty companions the next ae if the 
other would fornkms ERy 3 ‘e, with con- 
cealed knives and pistols ; to be as close as 
possible to the spot of L i nded exe- 
cution, as spectators, and at a signal to 
fall upon the General’s guard, seize his 
D. 


person, release, and arm him, and give the | 
grito for an insurrection; trusting all to 


the suddeness and boldness of the move- 


nent, to the hope that some of the troops 
vould join it, or to safety from the guns 
of the forts and vessels which bore on| 
the spot, because they could not fire upon 
the mingle d crowd of frie ols and enemies 
The proposition was rejected as impracti- 
cable, under the circumstances of the oe- 
casion. 

Now, the fact of this proposition having 
been made, though it was not taken up by 
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| could rely on a band of fifty 


| have no doubt condemned and 


| population, exclus 
| not believe 


the party who received it, proves several 
things. It proves heroic daring and de- 

votion on the part of the ind lividual who 
made it. It » knew that he 
companions 
no less daring and devoted. It proves the 
existence of a pretty strong confidence felt 
in the people of Havana for a street rising 
against the Spaniards when the toesin of 
an adequate occasion should sound to 
them. It too, that even at that 
last hour t] aa were t} OSC wh U expected 


prove ot 


proves, 


| much from Lopez's popularity with the 


troops. The project was a wild one, in- 
deed, but nobly wild. It was no doubt 
wisely and properly: rejected. General 
Lopez himself, if he had been within 
reach of consultation on the subject, would 
forbidden 
it. With its large proportion of a savage 
and imbruted African population, (liter- 
uly, African I mean,)and the prospect of 
adly street and house struggle be- 
Gena he Creoles and a large eT sh 
ive of the troops, I d 
thet Lop z would h ie ee. 
+} 


ed Havana to be made the tre of the 


| scenes which would have ensued. had he 


been thus rescue d W ith SuCCeSsS, and placed 
at the head of an impromptu city insur- 
rection. He would have ago rred to die 
with dignity and greatness, as he did die, 
with his peace religiously ani with God 
and man; and to leave the fruit of the dis 
enthralment of Cubato ripen for a year or 
two longer, ing and fertilizing the 
tardy ] 


( uick« 
ys il meanwhile with the rich tribute of 
s blood. His day had come to di —-when 
how, could he h ive dit 3 m re gloriously, 
more worthily « f himself, th an a ; he did? 
Like Moses on the summit of Pizgah, it 
was allotted to him to lead his people to 


j e . . > . 
the border of their promised land of Lib 


erty; but not with his own boat to tread 
the sacred soil. Far, far better for Lopez 
thus to have died, an to have conquered 
all hearts in his dying, than to od tri- 
umphed the victor in such a struggle, 
through streets slippery with blood, blaz- 
ing with conflagration, and battered with 
bombardment. 

One very strange circumstance eon- 

ected with the revolutionary movements 
in Cuba last year, was the dec ptiveness 
of many of the sncnents from both sides, 
Creole as well as Spanish, which were 
sent to the United States. This most 
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eensurable and provoking course of pro- 
ceeding, on the of lividuals. 
really produced direct effects to the Ex- 
pedition so mischievous, as well as indi- 
rect effects upon a rican public opinion 
so serious sly and ermanently injurious, 


part we WwW 


that it ought not, hal by me shall not, 
be passed over in frie ndly silence It is 
eertain that there was in Havana one 


person (ther 2 may 

he proof I know ‘of f applic 
te systematically, and 
forwarding the revolution, 
accounts,—false sometimes in exaggera- 
tion, and false at others in sheer inven- 
tion —all tending to magnify the insur- 
rectionary movements and 
This was designed, by the individual in 
question, a counterpoise to the well- 
known systematic mendacity of the gov- 
rnment and its th other wa 
His idea was to stinn 
the Creoles 


s to but one,) 
a ins 
issued false 


ts 


me: 


sses 


suce 
as 


organs 
ila 
elsewhere 


"OMe 


boldly 


forward, and in this way he expected to 
see verified his own foolish, and worse 
thin foolish, mendacities. At the same 


time. he probably expected to exert a 


similar influence on the friends of the 
Cuban cause in the United States. The 
absence of all freedom in Havana. wheth- 
r of the press or of public conversation, 
and the habitual presumption that four 

ifths of all governmental statements are 
lies. makes Havana a rich soil for the 
tempowary luxuriance of false reports, 
ec retly whispered from mouth to mout!l 


eted. nor lial le to he sub 


of 


ind never subj 


to the 1 


jected. estrainit og influence any 
kind of verification. Any one or more 
individuals who should occupy that posi- 


] 


tion. revilutionar, Creole cireles, 
e them likely to conceive 
» battle- 


ked ba 


in the 
which wou!d mak 
such a precious plan, of assai 
ments of the M« 
of false reports, would have full and free 
swing in Havana for carrying it out. A 





tteries 


rro with mas 


few hours would give general currency 
to the re ports thus set afloat: and 1 
such cases reports always grow as they 


the very number 
istere. repeating the same story from 


different quarters, so strengthens the pre- 


wo _ on 
z ) 
ty 


of 


have been more, but | 


of the cir- | 


sumption of its truth, that it is impossi- | 


ble to.doubt it, especially with hope 
favor to incline to the side of belief : 

for a while the flattering falsehood 
the universal Creole heart with joy 


and 
fills 


and 


and | 


{ 








The False Reports from Havana. 


exultation. Different letter-writ 
communicate it to many jo 
the American cities 
individuals Havana write 
thing to their exiled friends 

some of the; 


ers then 
in 
Scores of private 


urnals 


as 


the 
oad, and 


in 


same 


e private letters find their y ay 
also into the American papers. All the 
world gets misled, and nowhere is the 
deception or the exaggeration, as the 
case may be, more implicit] ly believed 
than in Havana itself: and by mor 
truly than by the distant friends who ar 
thus i Im post vd upon, by such a combination 
of evidences crowding in upon them from 
so many distinct sources. W hat more 
sional instanee could I cite. tl the 
famous “ Cascorro biulletin”’ whiel pur: 
ported to issue from a camp ol patriot 
insurgents securely posted mong the 
Cascorro mountains in the Central De- 


artment., in force he tween two al d thre: 
ry . 


nisand strong This doctiment was, in 
, written and printed in Havana; 


P 
t! 
fia ul 
fi 
t] 


. atenof 1 were cluediated there. it 
10u; re rect Se amiard e Patriot camp; m 
merous written transcripts eager!) made 
printed copies and written scripts 
were enclosed in the e rrespont Ce, pub- 
lic and private, to = { nit 1 States 
and, of course, its contents believed there, 
as they had been also in Ha ivana It 
was a | ure fiction, and an abominabl 
01 md its mot ields it no justifiea- 
tion, though it was no doubt deemed | 
its I crupulous con cte! l fi tro 


lyin 
ething far preferable to going out 


y for thei 


and som 


to the field to fight for her! There were 
several risings in the Central Department 
but nothing like the plan which had been 
pro jected by the parties in Havana under 


1 been « 


represent 


neerted 
d by the 


they ha 
and no such force a 
Cascorro bulletin ever assembled ti ge ther 
Isolated and premature, | impa- 
tiently precipitated in advance of Gene- 
ral Lopez’s preparations for coming, at 
without waiting to the signal « 
time from him, these movements (¢ 
which Joaquim Aguero was the chief), 
as also that in the neighborhood of Trini- 
dad (under Isidoro Armenteros, a wealtl y 
planter), begun among an ned peo- 
ple, without military leaders, were suffo- 
cated in blood, by the numbers and activ- 
ity of the disciplined troops, before Lo- 
pez had possibly time to arrive upon the 


whose muidance 


ecause 


— 


receive 


a 
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ei ; ; 
n scene. The Cascorro bulletin, and other|they are, 1 hope they may read these 





/ 1 


n similar reports, were part of a system to | pages, and know that //ey have done more 


1 
. I 
@ stimulate the progress of the revolution- | than the Spaniards to suffocate the revo 
i alee 








e ary flame thus prematurely kindled. If} lution initseradle; that they have brought 
d the fatal conse suences. of such dad means | on their country a discredit scarcely re- 
v for sustaining a first 7 vistake, had been | trievable bv a cre neration: and that no 
@ limited to its individual author or au-| pardon for their conduct is to be earned 
¢ thors. it would have been a retribution.| by all the tears of nd 1 rse 
, in regal l to whi th a sense of satisfi d th it they ean shi a tha uh th of 
] justi -e would rtainly go far to temper | their lives, whether spent in continued 
p personal regrets and compassion. But! chains, or in a freedom only to be achiew 
, when we know. that. while /hey have l by nobler hands. nobler spirits and 
: scarcely been reached at all by those | bler means. 
1 eons ju ances, (ir ner i] Lope Z. Pra ray, | | } ave ib ve @xT lau 1 } OW ¢ asy it was 
> Crittenden. all, al whose noble blo di for one or two individuals alon to do 
2 watered the soil of Cuba in our unfortu-| all this; and such I believe to have been 
nate Expedition, may really be said to| the case. The Cubans in general, by ma- 
have been Zed to their fate through the\ ny of whom I have heard it severely con- 
direct operation of this iminal folly.\ & l. are justly held respon- 
when we know and rememberall this, L gay. | sible for it Uthouch it is cert that 
it is not easy to restrain within charita-| their pronunciation of their beautiful lan- 
ble li ts the ind ition with which it | l is not th le « I W } t- 
mn ey regvara i DY all n or ¢ t] | te l cle Ce { } \ lal n 
’ honor ; It was tl tem |} nm of the { 1 < toc] 
which d n L by pre ipitation t} Gen- | The nd », or exagrgel on, which is 
eral’s plans, }j as they were ripening | said to proverbially characterize the Az- 
into execution; which ised him to go | daZuzes (and which. for example. is prone 
with the comparatively inferior men who | to announce its intentions as facts done), 
eon 1 a large part of the Expedition, | has not, it must be confessed, suffered in 
instead of wi the picked Kentuckians ; | the transplantation to this side of the At- 
which at Key West made him believe } lantic 
that the Vuelta Abajo w in a blaze of In illustration of what I have said on 
insurrection, at the sai ti that the| this t D ic, I will quote an extract from an- 
macrnitude of the 1 el ts at the east ther letter, wi tt dD t ft the Ex 
ward had drained off nearly’ all th | ne lition, (of date Nov. 7th. 1851), by 
troops from Ilayana In point of fact.| the gentleman once before referred to. 
the premature risings of the Centz 1 De-| Mr. De Gourt ted Havana 
partment w rushed before we arrived,|and the Vuelta Abajo as confidential 
—their leaders pt red. 01 shot | r| agent ol G ul L 1. few weeks pri- 
bands dispersed,—the troops flushed with | or to] wn inte ning. Mr. De 
their late ea ui the revolution- | Gournay was writt to a ls. by a 


‘onfidence in the expected movements ) 
the Centre.—confidence in the statements | falsified and exaggerated accounts which 
circulated about its suecesses deeply dam- | had been sent to the United States from 


aged. und, on the whole, the Island in} Havana, in such modes as first to mislead, 


pre TT, ly the most unfavora! le state, an 1 and aft W rd tom yrtifs excessly ] the 
at the most inauspicious moment, for any | friends of the cause thus disgraced and 


ul t 
rising tor ‘spol d to the General’s land-| i ijur d. The following are the terms of 


ing when it did take place. Mr. De Gournay’s reply to this in 
: al 


{ 


So much for the fruits of ‘iis mode of | 
warfare and revolutionizing. I do not! «Your letter has made rt 11: the same ques- 
know what individual or individuals are | 1} wut to mvs vithout being able to 
know what individual or individuals are put to 
to be held to historical responsibility for | yi5 were not the tra’ : Vas tients boltataaien 
the miserable and foolish “stratagem of | possible step to get at the trath. All I « 


” . . | about the rumors is t t thev were as curren an 
war,” here referred to. Perhaps they will | er ee ieee is af pser lhe fle : 
now never be publicly known. Whoever | illustration of the fact than by copying her 2 
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tract of a letter I wrote to Sigur on the 25th Au- 
gust, and which I found in the post offlce on my 
re ere here, he not having probably remembe red | 
the supposed name to which I addressed my letter 
*T have seen yesterday (24th) a gentleman arriving 
from the country. His plantation is close to the 
scene of war, and he gives me the following news. 
Colonel Elizalde’s column attacked the patriots on 
the 21st; but far from surprising them as reported, 
he has himself fallen in an ambush, has been com- 
pl tely routed, and has lost more me n than oe 
at Las Pozas or at the battle in which Enna w 
kill od. General Lopez occupying the top of the 
mountain, it was impossible for the a ops to retreat 
without a he avy loss, the roads being rendered im- 
practicable by the late hurricane. “Pho p! sins ar 
inundated, the troops bivouac knee deep in the 
mud, and have lost all their stores and ammunition. 
Our General has kept an excellent position. The 
erson gives me confirmation of what | alrea- 


’ 
BANC |} 





dy wrote to you, that a great number of the sol- 
diers of Pifiar del Rio have passed over; amongst 
others, some artillerymen with one of their moun- 
tain pieces. He further says that yesterday morn- 





ing some 300 guajiros have managed to join the 
General.” Now the person who oo me th 





anxii the cause, that re is always get- 
ting up such publications as he thinks will help it. | 
only knew it was he lately. Wh 
rived, he published an order of th 
mation, purporting to be signed 
and M. Oe retary, in which the General 


yus to serve 


day or procla- 
Narciso Lopez 


not know the man, I forbade him im wy official ca- 
pacity of aide to the General, and his represc ! 
tive, as pr ved by his own si; gned order, to pr ubli 8 
use the General’s name in any way 
aut horizati¢ m, @ und succeeded in pre- 


schief.”’ 


anything, or 
without his 


Saw Snattion 
venting further mi 


For the contrast between the picture 
drawn of the state of things at the scene 
of war,%t the date in qui stion, and the 
truth of it as it was, I need only refer 
to the past pages of this narrative. The 
same gentleman alluded to as the author of 
this specimen of the “ pondcracio,” had also 





2” ° ane Pt : 
before communicated to New York ¢ xag- 
para ti _ } : > : + 4 

verations no icss great, lI reg irda to the 


} 


yut all the towns of the Central De spart- 


ment. I of course withhold his ees | 


md also suppress some circumstances 
mentioned in connexion with it, which 
would serve to indicate it, 

So much, then. for the conduct of 


’ ‘ . 
the ¢ reoles of Cuba 


luct of the 
it was certainly 


As to 


Span lards in 


the con- 
little cam- 
such as to leave 
on our minds an unanimous feeling of | 
‘ontempt for their military capacity, 
iningled with disgust for their ferocity of | 
sharacter. The brutality with which 
they massacred our wounded left behind 
, ut Las Pozas—massacred and mutilated 


our 


paign, 





n the General ar- | 


was | 


made to say — a force of 9,000 men would soon 
at ive, } } ed by Quitman, Lamar, Gonsalez and 
Macius, an “ such othe ry nonsense. Although I did | 


spreading of the Principe rising through- | 
'was nothing extraordinary in this 


| are not confined to the mere rabble. 


The Spaniards—Massacres of Wounded—Mutulatians of the Dead. 


them—is not to be forgiven. I do not 
find so much fault with the execution of 
Crittenden and his men, because it ig 
: | capable of being regarded rather in the 
| light of a political stroke, than as a mere 
massacre for cruelty. It is not improb- 
able that it saved, or at least materially 
{contributed to save Cuba to Spain, for 
the year of our Lord 1851. Concha, it is 
said, gave the order for it with great re- 
luctance, almost under compu! from 
the Catalans at Havana. If the Amer 
ican Consul had lifted a finger to streng- 
}then Concha’s hands in his position of 
| unwillingness, they would have been 
|saved, or rather only one-fifth of their 
number would have been shot. But Pres- 
ident Fillmore had utterly outlay 2d them, 
land the feeble Consul acted a cording rly 


8100 


news was ——, who was Such | pp , ie 
news came daily. The Cascorro bu Ul tin was pub- | The Catalans insisted, and C mcha*e mbit- 
lished by a Cuban, who is a good patriot, buf so | tered, I strongly suspect, his own remain- 


ing d: Lys, b ry th: Lt hid sous act: aggravated 
as it was by the disgusting scenes which 
ensued, enacted by the Spani ards in fitting 


‘emulation of brutality y with the negro 
scum of the Havana rabble. Many Amer- 


icans have found it impossible to believe 


| that sickening story ; but I know its truth 
from too many witnesses be able to 
y | doubt. It is beyond « question that shock- 


| ms mutil: atic ms ¢ f t! ne de ad bodi« 8 were 
made, and the horrid trophies exultingls 
exhibited in “tes public plae es of Ha- 
chief 


vana, even in such places as the 
Spanish fashionable resort for refresh 
ments, ice-creams, confectionery. ete..— 


thewe ik nown “ Dominica;’’—a fact which 
earries quite high up, on the scale of Span- 
ish society and civilisation, the responsibil- 
sting orgy of blood. And 

details of 
that there 
The 
cruel race still, at home, finds its transports 
of pleasure in bull fights in proportion to 
their results in blood ;: the same race irom 
ples, kicks, stabs, and dr: ags by th 
through the streets, the palpit: iting bod s 
of obnoxious political opponents, as in the 
case of the gallant patriot Riego; and 
even delights, not alone in less disgus sting 
mutilations, but even in those in regard to 
which description cannot follow perpetra- 
tion. The worst of it is that these acts 
It 
will suffice to allude to the deaths of Ques- 
ada, at Madrid, and Vaza, at Barcelona, 


ity of this disg y 
those who are familiar with the 
Spanish civil warfare know 


heels 
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Motive és 


and various others, within the past fifteen 
years. [have heard Lopez say that there are 
great differences of character between dif- 
fer ent prov inces of Sp: iin, and that there 
are some in which, during the Carlist war, 
he had known the feroc ity of hate and sav- | 
age vengeance towards enemies actually 
ant to stop short of cannibalism. 

An Englis h mob’s cry, against an ob- 
noxious political adversary, is never more | 
than “Down with hin!’ A Spanish 
mob always ealls for his blood. “ AJwera !” 
An American does neither: it gives him 
three derisive groans, and votes him out 
at the next election. 

Every syllable of the story of the out- 
rages perpetrated on the bodies of the 

oor fellows massacred under the walls of 
the Atares fort, was the truth; though 
great exertions were made by the Cuban 
authorities to hush it up and smoothe it 
over. And as they happened at the time | 
to have the active « co-operation of the} 
whole Whig press in the United States, 
anxious to sustain the Se ation, and 
therefore to help the Spanish side of the 
Cuban question, with which side the ad- 
ministration had ins eparably identified 
itself, it is not surprising that they have 
left on many minds the belief that be- | 
cause those stories were monstrous they 
were impossible. The great exaggera- | 
tion, and in some cases pure invention, in | 
the accounts sent forth from some Cuban 
quarters, at about the same period, con- 
cerning the Patriot operations, numbers 
and successes, growing out of the Princi- 
pe and Trinidad pronunciamentos, (un- 
der the gallant patriots and victims Joa- 
quim Aguero, and Isidoro Armenteros, 
with their ars ) companions in the 
field and on the se: Id.) have contribut 
ed to this effect. ental in this 
matter, it is certain that there was neither 
invention nor material exaggeration 
Abundant proof has attested it: 
ing even Spanish testimony; and ev 
it had not been 
would be 


} Q 
i 


ern oo hi tory, to make it 


} 
thus pr ved true. there 


enough in Spanish character, 
and mot 
entirely probal » and y might well 
have been x] aaa by any one familiar 
with the national character and th 
abounding ] recedents 

The ~andulto afforded to us 
may seem -t of clemency for 


whic h gratitude 


"nmr dave 
four days 


to some an a 


ment of the prisoners, 
| ease 


| death in single chase 


news had already 


| event, 


i have been brought 


should be the becoming | a: 


= 


of the Indulto. 589 


| language, from one who experienced 
| benefit, 


so far at least as regards the spa- 
ring of life. But mere were other evi- 
dent reasons than benevolent ones for that 
act, and there is no veel or benevolence 
estimate of Spanish motives, at 

with Cuban affairs. 
the subsequent treat- 
until policy and 
fear unlocked their chains,* gives the lie 
to any pret clemency in the 
The Expedition was at an end, and 
dispersed. Th and vin- 
of the hunting of men to 
in the woods and 
mountains, would have presented a spec- 
tacle too revolting for the world’s endu- 
rance ; especially of that portion of it lying 
a few miles to the northward. It was 
necessary, too, to do something to take off 
the edge of the horror of Atares. The 
y arrived of the great 
popular excitement which blazed up in 
New Orleans on the announcement of that 
and of the preparations instantly 
set on foot for sending a strong support 
to the Expedition in the Island. To hunt 
down to death the now dispersed survi- 


in any 
least in connexion 
The brutality of 


ensions to 


useless cruelty 
dictiveness 


| vors, would have raised a ery of Zo the 


Rescue! Weeks would have passed, 
months might, before all the American 
“ game,” abroad in the mountains, would 
down. Besides the 
danger of rescuing expeditions, it might 











have been afforded time for reaction 
7A sufficient evidei seen in the fact, 
all in itself but chara eri ically ignoble and 
eruel, that whil all th reign Expeditionaries, of 
every other nationality, were e pro wptly liberated, the 
|} America s, English, French (rermans, even a& 
| Pole, and even a Venezuelan, (the General’s ne- 
phew), as acts of compliment to their respective 
governments, a-iew of ny poor liungarian country- 
men are retained in that wretched captivity of 
Ceuta. Th ast a profoun mness in this dis- 
tion thus kept up a nst these poor fellows, 

lot is ravated by t trast with al 

“more favor mrades I Austrian 1 

ister at Madrid rather peel rred th t they sh 1 be 
kept in prison, and under hard treatment at that 
BI the difference. There was rb gov nt t 
flatter in this case, iti 1 of its sub- 





jects or citizens. enerosity ha 


thing to d » with the mot 3 which ¢ 
liberation of tl t. The Cuban prisoner 
also retained at Ceuta. No complaint can be ma 
of this, in reference to ti Spanish point ol View 
f their ease. But ini l to the poor Hunga : 
(in whom, even in Spanish eyes, it was surely ra- 
ther more pardonable at that time, that they should 
engage in an enterprise of this kind, han en the 
part of any other class of foreigy ). what, I re- 
peat, can exceed in cold-he eitea t meanness this pro- 
tracted maprivenment of four or five of them alone, 

C uta, after the liberation of all the rest ? 
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7 7 
reoie pe 


c 1 T 
} ulation Vil the 


nould¢ ring 


1 mM 
tne ( 
It 
wee 


extingu 


among 
land. 


would have ] Kt ps Si 
on for ks a fire which it was import 


to 


+ | +} } , a. 
ant ish entireiy as qn as 


: ; ; : s 

possible. Nor was it wise to drive to 
; ss ; yas 

individual dagesperatl m all thes fug ritives 


who had already given such proofs yf what 


they could do even without that stimulus 
of despair. Low should the number of 
Spanis lives be counted which it was 
reasonable to presume it would cost to 
, , 7 ’ , 1? 7 
reduce them all, when each should bi 
brought down to the desperate extrem 
point Ol Scilly his life as Geariy i: 
ce. nn tink oelteehs tn i 
possible : ihe current estimate in iia 
vana of the cost in troops at which ou 


little expedition was destroyed (an expe- 
dition which cannot properly be said 
to have been 3UU strong ), 


sand mien, including the 


was fwo thou- 


deatl 


afte. 





1? 7: ] 
well as on the battle fiel the disabdling 
wound , the deaths from ‘he e conseyuences 
of Slices and exposure, and the desert ms 


} 


J have bee h assure L by ost respec tal 


and inte li gent gentle men of Hevani a, that 


this wi asadmitted b 'y Spar Lisl 1 officers 


at this rate, the hunt of “ Yankees” in th 
. , ] hax ] ‘ +] 
mountains woul have veen alto Lue! 


1 ’ 
} . mne 
LO pe Muci 


too expensive a luxury 


. 1 io 4 
continued Moreover, vy means OF tl 


ite ae ae ' 12 . bs 
limited zxdudto, the disaffected and unre- 
7 he Fe ‘ 

liable peasantry of the region \ e at once 
: | 7 ' . f ] 
interested to an active. and really f a 


So 


I~ nr ent} t the 
weleve td. mM OL the § 
. 


tered expeditionaries, for the pur f 
brin a for its benefit, in | 

having a motive for concealing and aid 
ing them; a process, too, by which th 
chances of sec uring the General's person 


icreased. And the Cu 


the very coral-based soil 


inst Cl 


were greatly ; 


} L 


authorities f¢ 
of the Islan d 
so long as Lopez was a 

These were the merely } litie 
tives ot the indulto : | | 


j ) 1 


tuere are none among 5 

when they remem! tter al 

nations of the subsequent treatment of 

the prisoners, and t 
* the help! 


0 
V4 
2h U 
ire beneath their 
live. 


" 


’ ] , +t ; ‘,) ! ! 

Opapisn uthorities in Cuba ian that 

aa fs ¢ : : 

which i am free to avow, hameiy, con- 

2 } 

t ooo abnorrence, and a vearty de sire t 
1 » ? T 

see th driven to the sea, from the Is 


“oe 
their rotten tyranny 


W hie h 


aie 


| 


All Want To Go Back Again! 


le and detested incubus : even 
ild be nec ssary to pite h the 
] f the 


iements ¢ 
yey 
Which 


lya a det sta 
though it shor 
last of them from the batt 
Morro, into the pery 
lashes its rocky base 
After all that had been passed through 


ic 


surge 


‘ ] 
evual 





it may seem a curious circumstance, but 
it is the fact. th is the different bodies 
of re turn d pri mi rs (pard ) ed and r 
le Sear frey motives f ni . } 
LS l. I1rohhh mMovlve ( | icy LOoward 
their several governments, especia thi 
(merican.) arrived in the United States 
] 7° ‘ 
there was scarcely one wl did not « c 
pres his most ardent wish to be t cr 
back to Cuba, with about a couple of thou- 


1pantons, al d 












[ have now stated frankly and honestls 
my vi of the causes of the failure of 
this unfortunate expedition ; a well-meant 
generous, and daring enterprise in its in- 
( pt on and glorious enough, certainly, at 
least in tl e achi vements of the fichting 
part of its execution—as will not be dis- 
put i by foe or fi nd I have aimed t 
write the truth of history; and therefor 
resign myself to the presumption that I 
must pi ba I; have offended mor persons 
tha ] I have pleased B for¢ ( I | 1d {" 
the reflections which have oceupied th 
past dozen of my humble pages, this is 
th proper } to not the charg OI 
incalculating rash vhich has been 
made by mani rso} on a superficial 
view of the affair, against G ral Lopez 
Ihe charge is not well founded Lo 
pez V a leader o y 1 milit judg 
li ] is wellas a d rand ¢ t rprising 
soldier. He w: destroyed, partly by a 
( ination of 1 tunate circumstances 
jut still more by the miscondu of ot} 
ers His own plans we excellent 
the hh | ld, they wer l l sag 
Ci and it is certain that d he bee 
left free to e3 te them. they would hi 
d f [bh ali dy explain d that 
the expediti which he landed w 
iL f / dive / 7 f hy hi i 
iH intel l dexped mW tha i I 


and light artillery) 
ihe had collected near the St. John’ 
ji expedition, 
the Central D partment, he 
But 


















Vindication of Lopez from the Charge of Rashness. 


he was hurried off—forced off —prema- 
turely by those accounts from the Island 
of the progress of the risings in the Cen- 
tral 1) partment, near Puerto Principe 
and Trinidad, coupled with the special ac 
counts sent him from his agents in the 
Vuelta \ bajo, of all their extensive 
pledged preparations there Very false 

i sent from the Island. 


representations were 
already ¢ xplaiued, of the mag- 


as I have al 1 
nitude and successes of those 
in the Central Department; the menda- 
cious exage ‘ration on the one side bi ing 
fully ( jual to the mendacious 
tion on the other. Those 
risings, as [ have already said, were not 
rt with the General, though 
upon his 
They 
grew out of th ) impatienc » of the Patriots 


of that Larter, a 


movements 


’ tS 
aeprecia 


| 
pre nature 
made in cone 
they were made in 
prompt arrival to their support 


reliance 


.cir disappointment 


] bree $3 | ' sa ltam tries . 
at the frustration of the General's former 


attempts to get off which they had seen 
1 = 171 . 
made by the superserviceable zeal of Mr. 


Fillmore and his subordinates They 
then determined to begin as they did; 
expecting to sustain themselves ill he 
time be 
iF 
: oye ° . - a 
and facilitate his getting off in this 


should arrive, and at the same 
lieving that that movement would he 
] [ } 
advice and 


. 4] 
course, they acted on otvner 


: 1 a yg a 
assurances than those derived from the 


‘ . . . aed 
General himseif; who, having his own ar 
: 1: : 
rangem { iwaln comopin | for a daepar- 
* lam luced to insert here a few words from 
a very lat tter of Mr. Sigur (now at Nicaragua 
to a co tial friend, who bad inquired about 
the General's latest communications from the Is 
and; the letter from which | make the extract hay 


ing been ‘ived just as the proof-sheets of these 
sing through the 


» very responsible ones: 


pages a press The names 
suppressed ar 


His later « 


from and —. The 


ommunications trom the island were 
mer, and others 
who assumed to speak forthe Principefios, assured 
the General that these latter called only for lead 
l itha few Hunga 
A few da 


1, he received 


ers; that if he could land alone, w 
rian officers, the result was certain 
before the departure of the expedit 

aletter from —— - —, urging him to hasten to 
the assistance of the Principenos, with or without 
American auxiliaries; that these were not want 
ed; that he and afew Hungarian olflicers were alone 
I Patriots of the Central Depart 


hand, — -was less san 


called for by tl 
ment. On the other 
guine. He advised the General not to come witl 


less than five hundred well-appointed men, but he 





greatly misrepresented (ol cours 
the situation of the Vuelta Abajo, and urged the 
General to land there; nay, if L recollect right, he 
urged Mantua, or some point in its 

neighborhood, as the most eligible. De 
communications were to the same effect, and I 

have reason to believe that they were approved | 


by | 


iutention 


immediate | 


(vournay s 
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ood. 
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ture by the middle of Augu 


, 17 7 

.couid OnLy 
] ° , 

regret their derangement by a prema 


ture 

yronunciamento in Prin ipe on the 4th of 
. This was the prime cause of all 
the evil. Followed up by further errors 
misfortunes of kindred character, it 
sacrificed the Ex- 


“7 ] 
aba 


“se , , ’ 
sacrificed the General, 


| pedition, sacrificed many brave patriots 


revolution. 


the Cuban ch: 


in Cuba itself, sacrificed the 
and went far to sacrifice 
acter and credit in the estimation of the 
American people and the world. La 
Kochefoucauld says well. that it is aston- 


I’- 


ishing how much power for mischief some 

persous possess who p Sess so little for 

It is to be h ype 1 that the terribl 
. i ‘ 

Lt ying which have thus 

I] a¢ | ' 

ii : 


LESAG/ES 


be Ch taught, wl 


i 2p “ito 
} 
} 


produce tl 


revolutionists. of 


Ic ef- 


y 1 1 
fect, among the Cuban 


1 > . ,* ’ 


making them frown indignantly into dif- 
ferent behavior, the few individuals among 
their number, who may be chargeable 
with this heavy sinand grievous folly. 1! 


1 


need not refer again to the ¢ 
ment of theG 
on reinforcements from New Orleans and 
’s; nor to the high neutral 
ntioned, to the effect 
a reinforcement 


lisappoint- 
1 1: 
neral’s res sonable rellance 


reaay m 


tl { he arrivai Oi Cli < 

would have saved everything. He had, 
moreover, good grounds for expecting a 
prompt reinforcement from Texas also. I 
will only mention here that I do not believe 


++ ' ; . 
iallest foundation for the re- 


the: iS thes! ! 
port which obtained some currency in the 


. \ ’ 1 ot 1 ie | 
United States, that the General had bee 


enticed to the Vu \bajo by the Cay 

in-General, by fal intellivence and 
treacherous invit nsi nghim at Key 
West. How it all happened has, I think, 
been made pretty clear by the particulars 


been spread over tne former 


parts of this Narrative. Various Spamisl 
ft; ‘ ] » ] ] 
iH rs, ascenaing ey t ti rank ¢ 


° ? = 7 
»1npa¢ ed under 


} y ° ‘ ’ . ] 
pieudat tO JOIN rene L L, pez b it such 
, ate oo eae Nee 
pi loes necessarily lmpiled tue condition 
. . = 7 . 7% 
that it was to be one on a pra ‘ticabie 
. ‘is a 
opportu Ty ") d wif . Hila pros 
Pv} Luli Ys iit Witil A ‘ i I 
l 
pects But the revol Vy lmpuise was 
: Tr ; . 
more than half spent—nay, may be said to 
, y , ‘ ’ ‘ } ° 41 . - 
Lay pecn ail Uy iVYZeu WY Line ren: 


T ’ ~ V7 1 ‘ i 
Lilt Island bLOCLi, 


il. and more than 


ture mismanagement 

° } . , 
independent of the G 

a month in advance of bis « 


1 
9 «4 
ana, al- 


ter it, affairs took such a direction of ca- 
7 af . . 4 i . . . 
mulative misfortune, th: 
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Absolutism versus Republicanism. 


foundation appears for the suspicion that| of historical truth and justice. If I 


these officers were acting in profoundly 


treacherous concert with the C aptain Gen- 


eral. It was other causes and other per- 
sons, that Jed him to land as he did at 
Morrillo, and then abandonéd him to a 


fate which then, in spite of all that could 
be done by bravery, fortitude, persever- 
ance and skill, was precipitated and ag- 
gravated, by a series of outside causes for 
which he (God bless his good and great 
memory !) was not responsib le nor blamea- 
ble, whether to the eye of God or to the 
judgment of just human reason. 

But I fear I may have wearied the 
reader, (if any have favored me so far as 
to reach this expression of the apprehen- 
sion), with the observations suggested to 
me by our arrival at this point of my Nar- 

rative. Though I have yet rea .ched only 
the date of the 28th of August, the day 
of my capture, we are alre: dy at the end 
f the history of the Expedition, as a 
military body or operation, It seemed 


| 
not inappropriate at this point to present | 


the remarks called for by my most honest 
judgment in regard to the whole affair. 
I may have offended some.—friends as 


well as foes ——by some of the opinions I 
have 
whatev 


expressed; but they must go for 
er may be their worth in the scales 


ABSOLUTISM versus 


THE STATE 


Every steamer which ploughs its way 
to or from our shore 5. every hew vessel 
which spreads its sails to the ocean winds, 
every mile of railway which is constructed, 
every new line of telegraphs which is es- 
tablished,—those iron nerves along which 
thrills th electricity of thou; rht—all the 

physical and mental advances ‘which char- 

icterize this age above contribute 
to bring in contact and closer di pendence, 
not only individuals and communities, but 
nations themselves. To-day the capitol 
f Fance is nearer to Washington than 

is, twenty years ago, the capitol of Lou- 
isiana; and the me: which then re- 
quired weeks in its tardy transmission 
from one portion of the Union to the 


othe rs, 


sage 


have been led by them a little out of the 
strict order of time, it has simply been 
for the purpose of illustrating or confirm- 
ing the general conclusions which suggest- 
ed themed ves at this point, by fact ts or 
circumstances of subsequent occurrence. 
Heretofore my personal narrative has ne- 


cessarily been a history of our little cam- 
paign. Henceforth it must lose that 


claim on attention, and shrink down into 
much humbler individual pretensions to 
any degree of interest. Still, in our jour- 
ney as prisoners to Havana—confinement 
there—voyage to Spain—the passage to 
Ceuta—experience and observations there 
—and final escape from it—I hope there 
may yet be found something to repay, in 
some slight degree, a little further kind 
attention, for only a few pages more, on 
the part of such readers as may possibly 
have accompanied me thus far. 

When I dropped the thread of narra- 
tive which I now resume, we were at San 
Cristoval, on the evening of the 28th, 
some sixty odd of our comrades having 
preceded us to Havana; and the General 
himself having been brought in a prisoner, 
and sent forward, with precautions against 












| rescue, that same afternoon. 


[ CONCLUDED IN OUR NEX1 ] 








REPUBLICANISM. 





OF EUROPE. 


other, now outstrips the sun. and annihi- 


lates time. The ea rt s, steam, 
and the telegraph, have 
the relations of men and thing 
policy which, under previous conditions, 
was wise and true, would now be fa 
and foolish. Men. communities, and na- 


tions, under the new order of things, must 
react upon eac - other with new force, and 
however impercc ptibly influence each 
other’s ‘ania ‘To a dh re to old tradi- 
tions, and endear to shap our course 
by the old charts of precedent, ul der 


these altered circumstances, ec: 


which 


the counsel of rhc uni-¢ yed 8¢ nilit y; 
cannot and s 
of this generation. 


should not control the ‘conduct 
And those y W vho qué ar- 


th 





Absolutism versus Republicanism. 


rel with the spirit of the age, and the 
general tendencies of events, impuga 


the wisdom of Heaven, and set up their 
weak intellects against that Divinity which, 
in the fullness of time, gradually and sure- 
ly works out its beneficent designs. 

What precise result will follow from the 


bringing together of nations and races of | 


men hitherto comparatively isolated, who 
shall assume to tell? Who shall 
whether the cool but e 
Teuton, the elastic ity of the Celt ane Gaul. 


say | 


mnstant vigor of the | 


or the fire of the Roman stock, shall be the 


controlling influence in the coming Time ? 
Or whether from 
families shall not spring a composite race 


of m2n of greater capacity than any, 
which shall have no jarring prejudices, 


and be animated by only the loftiest sen- 
timents of the common welfare, such as 
are seen at this day, 
trated in our own country ? 
ferior must recede or disap pear before the 
superior races, an inevitable result, 
sanctioned alike by reason, analogy, and 
the indisput table records of history. Na- 
ture’s Lenwasi wherever Science has unfold- 
ed them, bear the leat le evidences that 
such has been the eternal course of her 
wise, although some i inscrutable, laws. 
And it appears that now the period has 
arrived —One of aise grand cyclic pe- 
riods in the history the world, corre- 
sponding with its physical cataclysms— 
when the truth of analogic laws 

all, as respects humanity, be tested on 
a grander scale. The solution is close at 
hand, and it involves political, moral, and 
mental of a magnitude too 
vast for common apprehension, and but 


is 


( rf 


these 


nst qu neces 


imperfectly comprehended by the men and 
the ae ae destined to enact the 
most important parts in this World 


Drama 


Politically, at this hour, there are but 
two great fa Absolutism, represented 
upon one hand by Russia; and Popular 
Liberty, rey nted upon the other by 
the United tates If we con pare the 


world to a ch board, tl y stand on Op 
posite sides, the ruling pieces, to which all 
the others are more or | ubordinate. 

In pg ographical positic n, they are pe- 
culiar. Both are placed at the tops of 


the resp stive continents. and limit d by 
barriers of eternal ice to the northward, 


reaching from sea to sea, they hang im- | 


the fusion of all these | 


to some extent illus- | 
That the in- | 
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pending over the nations below them, and 
like the glaciers of the Alps, pent between 
two mountains, press onward and down- 
ward with a force which no obstacle can 
resist, slowly it may be, but with the cer- 
tainty of death, and in obedience to laws 
which, in respect to men, 
and eternal as that of gravitation in mat- 
ter. We sometimes hear the crush of 
kingdoms, ground down and lost, in their 


are as constant 


inevitable advance—and there is a con- 
stant murmur from lesser nationalities, 
a 1 . : 
which cry and strugg iwainst the inev- 
ital le De stiny. Bat ies cry and strug- 


g e in vain. ] ols ind has dis app eared from 
the list of nations, Turkey, reft of a great 
portion of her territories, is still threaten- 
ed by her northern neighbor, and Prussia, 
Austria, and Italy, converted into pup- 
pets, are moved at the will of the Czar. 

The dominions of France and Spain 
have terminated in America, and those of 
England, reduced to a name, hang by the 
frailest of te at the mercy of the 
great Democracy on their borders. The 
rising tide beats at the base of the deca- 
dent republic of Mexico; it falls, piece 
by piece, and is lost in the rising flood. 
And while the flag of Russia is carried to 
the Caucasus, that of the United States is 
reflected in the sea of the Antilles. 

Both Russia and the United States are 
the creations of modern time. The por 
tentous empire of Nicholas has sprung 
from the poor and powel rless dominions of 
Peter: and the defiant repub lic of to-day, 
from the feeble America of Washington 
And yet, masters of their respective con- 
tinents, how different have been Qo eau- 


nures, 





ses of their prosperity, and how distinct 
ire the sources of their strength. In one, 
an almost solitary intellect, denying the 
great principles of individual liberty, 
guides and moulds vast masses of men 
who are only the mute and passive instru 
ments of it shes Looking upon human- 
ity at large as made uP of ben gs instinet 
with evil, it dwarfs and chains its mind, 


as we draw the fan . serpents, and bind 
the ibs of wildanimals. Tl cles 
of the human soul agai: condi- 
tions imposed upon it, are regarded not 
as the chafings of a divi attribute 
iainst unnati a restraints, but vicious 
ae pte is impiously called the 
1use of La rae Order,” to be pun 
ished by the Ce banishment in Sibe- 
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rian wastes, or death. The subject, in 
the most trifling not less than in the most 
important matters, is a slave. He must 
eat and drink,and come and go, and shave 
his face, and cut his hair, in conformity 
with the edicts of a government, 
concedes to him no rights, and 
barely tolerates his existence. 
volitical organization, moved by 
and, to the dictates of craft 
and selfish poliey,may be and is powerful, 
powerful than any system which 
and harmonize antagonistic 
government, oil and water, 
divine right” and popular rights, aris- 
tocracy and democracy, imperialism and 
itutionalism, in that grand 
ceivable chimeras, a“ Constitutional Mon- 
archy A great mass of men, moved by 
asingle head, whothinks and decides for it. 
is after all, very like a great mass of men 
thinking for itself, and acting in unison. 
except that a democracy has a morale 
which no form of absolutism or oli 
can inspire, and which, unde 
stances, ren — the citizen the 
the subject, and gives to arepublic, even un- 
der less fay rorable circumstances. t] 
tery of the empire 
In the United St ates, 

rights are ek: 


which 
Such a 


T 
‘ 
h and 


—more 
. l- - 
SCCAS to mix 


elements of 


const 


garchy 


1@€ mas- 


where individual 
id and recognized, and 
where man’s and better nature, 
and the faculties which him above 
the brute, are allowed and encouraged in 
their widest scope and freest exercise,— 
where life of intellect flows full and 
strong through every individual, and ani- 
mates every member of the political body, 
—the physi cal force is equally 
the impe lling motive stronger. than where 
the nation is moved by only a single mind. 
The material dev: lopment of a Republie 
all other cire jual, must 
be greater and more rapid than that of a 
Despotism, inasmuch as all such develop- 
ment I; from the action of 
intellect o = matter. 


can only 
itest, 


gress, ealth 


10 bl r 


raise 


umstances being e 


result 
gret here physical and material pro- 
and stre ng eth, ar nd m 
action, in war or peace, must be 
The refore. when 
between the 


effec tive 
proportionally great. 


the grand contest comes 


rrin iple of Good and the Principle of 
Evil,—between Republicanism on one 
hand and Atedalen’: on the other,.— 


between the United States of America 
and the Empire of Russia,—no doubt 


which | 


a single | 


| field of 


cold | 


W here that action is | 


ans of | 





| generation,- 


est of con- | 


| commonest 


all circum: | 
superior of 


rreat, but | 








| itself. on the 


} countries be 
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Already, placed 
shores of t 
great 


will exist as to the issue 
upon the opposing 
the representatives of the 
nistic principles encounter each 
unquailing gaze. and prepare for that 
final and de: adly struggle which shall 
decide the future destinies of the world. 
Sooner or later the issue must come— 
encounter Magog. and the battle- 
Armageddon find its place in re- 
corded history.* 

But, however soon the struggle, 
we regard as inevitable, shall 
whether it be in this or a succeeding 
‘antime the tendency of 
have intimated, is to the 


Pacific. 
antago- 
other's 


‘ 
Lrog 


which 


come,— 


—In 


1° 
th ings. as Wwe 


overshadowing influence and extension of 


Kurope, and of the United 
States the American continent. 
Here, the course of events is so direct 
and evident,—we may add, necessary,— 
that its results are anticipated by the 
and least observing mind 
therefore, attempt to indi- 


Russia in 
over 


We need not. 
cate them.t 


issing through the 
Petersburgh. ths 


* As these sheets are | 


we are apprised from Bt 


press 
it the 


long-talked of American Expedition to Japan has 
excited the alarm and jealousy of the Czar, and 
that a small squadron, consisting of frigate, screw- 


has been sent from Cronstadt 
ments,—the whole under th 


Admiral P 


steamer, and tender, 
to Ww itech its move 


command of Vice ostalm 


t The London Leader has indicated as follows 
the futare influence of the United States, and the 
necessary Consequences of its position and Ci im- 
stances: 

‘If any one of the many statesmer nongst 
our readers will take the Map of the World, and 


ipon certain const ints of 
centres from which 


forward. In the extreme 


fasten his eyes 
it. he will see the 


icuous Pp 
great move- 


ments are goin west 


and in the extreme east there is the reciprocal 
movement of the United States and China. The 
United States settling the shores of the American 
| continent, and receiving into those new settle 
ments an immense draft of Chinese. In China 


other hand, while the English have 
tified power on the 


Americ 


with the 


established a ft island ol 
Hongkong, the 


friendly relations 


ans have established \ 


natives. By 


favor of 


these friendly relations, the Americans are push- 
ing their commerce greatly ahead of ours, and are, 
in fact, preparing that species of intimate a liance 
| between peoples which may have the very great- 
est consequences in the fature. That America 
and Chisoa are to be allied by the closest ties 1s 
scarcely a prophec so much as a cal tion, an l 
it is far from im pe ssible that those ties may be ot 
an ollicial nature. a ® x 7 
“Much the same may be said’ with regard to 


southward, within the 

Cuba, Mexico, and the 
dest fall beneath 
Anglo-Saxon federa- 

the United 
Mexico.’ 
territorial 


movement 
continent. 


the American 
bounds of the 
yond, S 
southward march of the 
true that politicians in 
that ‘they do not want 


many do not wish for 


-em ined to 
the 
tion. It is 
States declare 


It is true that 


a 


ee I EE AE NL 
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In respect to Europe, however. the 
ease is different. Popular impressions 
as to the condition of things there, are. 
first place, considerably influenced 
by r sympathies and prejudices, and 
not a little misled by the crude and 
ad captandum opinions Evenigees by 
r lacking 


correct 


in the 


persons wanting in judgment 
observation and means of forming 


conclusions. ‘They are also too much 
formed upon what is said by the English 


press, which looks upon affairs from its 
own point of view, and, as a general rule, 
shapes its comments to conform to fore- 
gone conclusions. There is a fatal facil- 
ity in copying from the English journals 
into our own, increased by the 
competition here, which results in the 
general reproduction of English opinions, 


without a note of comment or attempt at | 


refutation, even when the means of refu- 
tation are hand; and this also is an- 
other reason why American opinion ofte1 

reflects more or ie ss 
source 


at 
aL 


almost unconsciously, 
English opinion But a chief 


fi ree ¢ if 


of 


Rep ublicanism. 





material, and of stability and soundness 
in her political system Yet to on 
iforming his opinions on th 

having no special views to supp 
making prominent one class of 


keeping out of sight another, it 
likely appear, that there is n 
] essentially sO 


ment in Europ which is 





| weak, and which is so likely to suffer a 
ermanent change, as that of Great 
sritain. Let us illustrate this position 


| the strength of 


error in the public mind, in all that 
concerns Europe, is in the statements 
and arguments of those who, as partisans | 


| turing 


there, have a selfish or partisan purpose 
to effect here. The opinions of very few | 
of the European refugees in the United | i 


States are worth much. 

? 4 La . 
agement to the generally right-minded 
but highly exe ‘ited men who utter them 
to that their individual and acute 
sense of wrong may and does give 
thing of exaggeration to their statements. 
and espe sially 


to their conclusions. At 
any rate, they are 


tone rd { ju Lite s highly 
as they will bear. From all t 
other less obvious 


say, 


some 


these, 
-auses, it has resulted 
are entertained in America, in 
respect to the politics, and the actual 
state of things, in Europe. 
England, for instance. 


notions 


is suppose 1d to 


present a model of prosperity in her 
accession; but hitherto the march of events has 
been too great for intividual wishes in the Amer 
ican republic America aunexes in spite of ner 
self, and will continue to do so. * “ - 


sults are evide resent state 


that the 


“Twore nt from the p 


veressive 





gs: one is, spirit of 

t which animates the American people 

rreat for the reserve or the reluctance of 
individual men amongst them, however intelli 
fent;—is so much too great, that any candidate 


for the Presidency is obliged to fall in with that 
Spirit, rather than resist it.” 


It is no dispar- 


| admirable 
and | 


Gakda of the 


| it had plac 


that very vague and frequently erroneous | 
so decidedly in the hands of 


mark ed an d valuable trait 


I 
i. ‘2 w& & 


in the English charact that it is slow 

in forming opinions, erate still to aet 
. ? 

upon th but decided and constant 

when it does act. It never loses or 

cedes from the ground which it has 


gained. There is ho retrogression in the 


Poglish composition. 
2 The Vy4 


iz present social and _ political 
organization of England depends upon 


its aristocracy, and their 
strength comes from the land But the 
landed interest is every day weake ning, 
both in the physical force attached to it 
in its tenants, and financially in its de- 
ere asing relative im} ortance as compared 
with the liberal, di manufac- 
and comn 
time 


ry atin 
mocratic, 


il interest. It is, 


1¢ rel 
has been. declining 


and for 
in the only living or 
Parliament; and it 
smaller with the increase 
the manufacturing districts, as 
the extension of the fra 
gradual extinction of the rotten boroughs 

Now, although the constitution of Eng- 
land has often been cited as affording an 

standard of a mixed ; 


some 
effective branch of 
ll constantly grow 
of the towns and 
well as from 
and the 


wil 


nehise, 


govern- 
ment, and has really gone on with great 
apparent smoothness, it has been because 
xd the control of Parliament 
the aristo- 


cratic interest that there was no appeal 
from it except through revolution; and 


the English people had rather endure 


much than resort to the arbitration of 
force. Now, for the first time, the sub 
stance of the constitutional m« ran oa is 
to be felt, if it be a tangibi lit or, as is 


renerally supposed, only achimera. Tl 

English constitution, and the 
idea upon which it is founded, stripped 
of all unmeaning forms of expression, is 


compromise,—compromise between oli- 


garchy as represented in the person of 
the sovereign and by the House of 
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Lords, and the people as represented by | 


the Commons. The twoare conceded, by 
the very fact of the constitution, 
antagonistic, and all government professes 
to be carried on by a “ responsible 
ministry,” whose duty it is to administer 
affairs to the satisfaction of both. If the 
ministry loses the “confidence” of one 
or the other, it must end, or become a 
mere negation, powerless except to carry 
on, and that but imperfectly, the merest 
machinery of government. It can have 
no policy, nor take any effective action at 
home or abroad. 

Hitherto the aristocratic or a hybrid/ 
interest, in which oligarchy assumed the 
disguise of a supporter of popular inter- 
ests, in the s shape of liberal lords (a con- 
tradiction in terms), true to its traditions, 
whatever its professions, has been able 
to control the House of Commons. By 
venality, government patronage, and fam- 
ily inter ‘est, that House, which affected 
to represent, has any misrepresented, 
the people, and, so far am being the 
inflexible ee of popular rigl hts, has 
been, except on rare occasions, as under 


to be | 


| duction of 


‘idea of a 


| 


couraged, to drop of 


the latter part of the Peel administra- | 


tion, the tool of the opposing interest, 
and the almost passive register of its 
But now it is found that a 
of really liberal, we 


decrees. 
sufficient number 
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from 


shall come 
|the white lips of Her Majesty’s falter- 
ing Ministers, what will be the answer, 


When that question 


and whence will it? It needs no pres- 
cience toreply. From the representation 
of the rich, powerful, growing, radical 
districts will come the answer, and it will 
be, Enlargement of the Franchise, Re- 
Taxation! And then will be 
presented the momentous alternative, 
whether the demand shall be met. or the 
' Responsible Government” 
abandoned, and a retreat made on absolu- 
tism,as the last resource of the oligar- 
chal interest. and the sole refuge of the 
existing order of things. 

In either case the ultimate result will 
be nearly the same. If the liberal de- 
mand be acceded to, the interest from 
which it comes will be permanently 
strengthened and made more powerful 
than ever, and better able thereafter to en- 
force the further advances which must fol- 
low from so great a concession. If it is 
satisfied, the foreign dependencies of + 
empire must be a) and perhaps ¢ 
T. and thenceforth he 
left to support themselves. If the other 
and least probable, not to say wholly im- 
practicable, course is followe d. and an at- 
tempt made to isolate the crown and the 


| interests w ith which it is ead it can 


will not say democratic or republican, 


men, have been found to represent radical 
constituencies, in fact as well as name, 
and to act entirely irrespective of those 
who honestly sustain opposing views, or 
pretend to liberal sentiments from selfish 
or interested motives. They constitute 


a formidable balance-of-power party, and 


their concurrence is essential to the suc- 
cess of any important measure of policy 
which may be propose dd for or to the 
nation. And that concurrence must be 
obtained—we had almost 
—by considerable concessions. 
had no faith in the wlatanry bed) 
tentious half-measures, or no-me: a 8, 
of Russell, and his caulk 
They have no faith in, or fric 
the Derby incubus, and wl! or proper 
opportunity comes, will break that down. 
This will be done 1d again, until 
the latent significance of Wellington’s 
juestion shall become apparent,— 
Her Maj government | 
saat on?” 


r ae ry 


i 


ndship for, 
the 


again al 


earnest ¢ 
“ How : 


be carr 


hall 


ef 9 / Ss 


said purchased 


f ll. | 


inevitable 
results 


only be done | 'V force, and its 
and spe edy, not to say immediate. 
will be a reénactment, on a grander and 
more fearful scale, of the tragedy of 
Charles the Ist. 

For these reasons, 
might be addueed if 
hurried article permitted, do we 
no country of Europe presents so 
indications of a hange in her 
political organization as England. We 


and ot hers which 
the scope of this 
say that 
many 
permanent c 


may perhaps add that none offer fair 
probabilities of becoming rationally re- 
| Peelicen as England. Should this anti- 
-| cipation be verified, her sword will flash 
on the side of humanity, at Armageddon 
But in European litics. at this moment, 


uence is slight. W hati yer of ; rS8- 
equired under the Chathams, 

she has fritts re d away in petty dip] 

and _forcible-feeble ices 


has drav n upon oa rself odium and 


her infl 
tige she a 
ymacy 
interve! She 
con- 


| te mpt in an unse¢ mly qui arrel about some 


| filthy « Tew in Greece: and allowed herse lf 


ito be frightened from her propriety by 
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naval shows at Cherbourg, and tawdry re- 
views in the Champ de Mars. She has 
even done worse than cover herself with 
ridic ule ; she has justly drawn upon her- 
self the hatred of the ahh! 92. people, 


BA nce believed in her high pretensions 
and reposed faith in her promises. She 
encouraged Sicily, Rome. and Lombardy 


to the issue of war with their oppressors, 


and held words of promise to Hw gary j 


she induced the feeble monarch of Sar- 
dinia to throw his sword in the scale 
against Austria,—and then, finding that 
guns from the Ordinance Department. 


from the Foreign Office, 
to terminate the contest 


Albert. 


and not reams 
were 
fhus begun, abandoned 


requisit 
Charles 


Lombardy, Rome, ote , sand Hunga iry to | 


their fate, and the tender 
Croat and Cossack ! 
And finally we 

famy, the first to pri 

thousand times spurned and tattered trea- 
ty of 1815, and sub ‘rviently courting 
the favor of the thrice-perjured despots 
who hate and despise her, initiati 

cols, and exploded flummery, in an 
tive tempt to tear Neufchatel from 
natural relations with Switzerland, and 
place it niki r the garrisons of the hy po- 
critical Jesuit of Prussia! England may 


; 
“hnyiand 
> | 
rself on her shij 
s] 


merci 


e her, ambitious of in- 
‘tend respect for the 


1g proto- 


abor- 


congratulate hi and her 
isolation, for to these alone i vill owe 
her « cception from the fate whieh im- 
pends over that Europe which she once 


: : ; 
led. but where she is now impx 


} 
contro! 
i 


and disregarded. She offers and can offer 
no check to the encroachments of the Czar 

The continent is alre dy more than half 
Russian. Both Austria and Prussia ow 


their present existence to the interven 
tion 0 Muscovite bear in Hun 
But for that intervention. Austria must 
have been broken in fragments ; Hungary 
would have become an independent na- 
tionality ; the central or Germa i por- 
tion of the empire would have coalesced 
with the northern principalities in the 
gent Republican Federation ; and 
Italy have resu natural relations 
indi as by blood, lang ae velteson and 
habits. Prussta must have shared the 
fate of Austria, and disappeared forever 
as a ment. She has no strength 
with ber c ople, and her army itself sym- 
pathises, from the very principle of its or- 
ganization, with the people. They are 


¢ th ’ 


nort 


med the 


govern 


her | 


tent | 


gary. |§ 





|a soldier who oo 


| tion. 
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drawn from the mass, and to it they re- 
turn. Ey very subject of mature i 
attained his 
in the service. Whatever of confidence 
the rulers of Austria and Prussia may 
possess in their own stability, is founded 
on the support of Russia. For none 
know better than they how small their 
hold upon their subjects, how deep- 
ly, although silently, the cur- 
rent of popular discontent. The y know 
full well, that the power once more in the 
hands of the people, no constitutional 
make-shifts, or possible limits of kingly 
perjury can save them from annihila- 
The great, but glorious, error of 
1848, will never be repeated: “ Extermi- 
nation to our oJ ppl ressors,—the d ad can 
li ful and righteous 


lie.” will be the fearf 
watchword of the next revolution. in 


years 18 


} 
LrrTeeS 
aegrees 


flows 


nor 


it comes, if it comes at all. 

Opinians differ as to the ability of 
Turkey to resist the e1 croachments of 
Russi Some suppose that the Sublime 


Porte is only allowed to enact the 
lepe ident sover ign, 
y, and that when it shall 
purposes of the Muscovite dyna 
him its Viceroy, or 


part of 
motives 
suit the 
ty to make 
him to di 


of policy, 


cause 





err 


entirely, Turke xy will subside without a 
blow into : a provin Co if Russia | owever 
that may be, the safety of Turkey rests 


self. French and English Diplo- 


with hers 

that remnant of medizval char- 
in which a fewof the old women 
bline 


> P ; 1 . 
alone repose faith, mumbli 


i el ot 


macy, 
lantry, 


of polities 
A 





old cabalistic forms through toothless 
jaws and shrunken lips, is absolutely im 
vaeiged to preven t the adios of Russia. 
[ts “ conferences,” “ protocols.” and “ pro 
tests” are cobwebs so feeble that the 
mallest flies break through them Lik 
dnelis and French, and the Lord 
only knows what else fustian about inter 
vention between the United States and 
Cuba. it will accelerate rather than retard 


the i which it hopes to arrest 

Denmark, we all know, 
fied.” and her 
“ good” offices of Russia, perfidic 
land, of course, concurring. At the other 
extreme, the small tyrant of Naples laps 
blood under the shelter of the same influ- 
ence. Russia is 


"Tt . 4 1 
succession fixed. 


. the re fore. ope niv 
bly predominant over three fortis of 
Eur pe, from the North s to the Medi- 
terranean. Excepting Sardinia, Switzer- 


vane 
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land, the Netherlands. Belgium. 
and France, there are no nationalities in 
Europe 


But even Sardinia and Switzerland are 


Spain | that its heart and head is Pari 


is, and that 


under its governmental machinery, the 


| slightest touch there vibrates to its every 


| extremity ; 


overawed by their powerful western neigh- | 


7 


bors, above whose rugged fronts glooms 
the relentless frown of Russia. Spain, 
upon whose withered b written 
mene, mene tekel wepharsin, and whose pal- 
fee bly the fragments of 
ruled the wor! 
do in the solu- 


row is 
sied hand grasps 
that beaapen moh one 
what has S spain to 
tion of 
Time ? 


say or 


Alas, nothing! In her degra- 
dation, she will rather court than oppose, 
the association of the rude intruder from 
the Narth; and, era- 

she was once haughty and proud, 
inresistingly os ‘te ble purposes.— 
and Holland. st are 
“weights in ‘showed politics. 
r trusts to Englis] nage 
joy nly . 
xtended without co: 


as obae juious and 


f 
: ; 
ciglum the bi 
mere make 
<= 

The form 


it o as it can be 


“isk of war. and 


she will « 


in our 
‘sent as 
it 
0 great powers s—-Ruasia 
All the rest are already ar- 
side of the first. are 
mere pawns to be play ed off ach 
other, shall require. In 
for the present, 
e, wh in- 
in every country 
the same. and who 
are \ ith the actual con- 
dition of ‘Assuming that the t 


of r acti - force is not 


Fron n this it will appear that. 

* taking Eur ag u nder its P re 
and existing 
practically | it tw 
and France 


rayed upon the 


y organ! izati is, has 


‘ 


or 
against ( 
as circumstances 
this we leave out of sight 


at fact 


aspiri itl 


ry 


of 7 


<P 


} 
i 
_ 
ed W 


umph 01 a 
: will con- 
the eourse 


ot 1 
aiairs in here 
itu gquos: move- 
i 
1 
- the other 
and her conduet 
ye . a 
of Europe chiefly 


sent sl engaged in 


| ‘rmanent 

ne directi 

Upon France 

dly, the 

Sang At pre 1@ is 
a rather tedious three-act 
this time, probably, this farce o 
venturer turned Emperor” has reached 
the close of its second act. Thethird one 
may partake more of the tragic than is 
generally supposed, or even than the prin- 
cipal actor himself imagines. When we 
that France above all other 


’ 
mm ¢ 
pea re 


farce : 


f the “Ad- 


consider 


countries of the globe is a centralization, | of the 


when we reflect also that, ir- 
respective of its army, no government in 
the world has so many employés, all of 


| whom, from the highest to the ral are 


| dependant upon the favor of the chief 


ld.— |W 


land furthermore. 


the gr: 2 pre ob lems of the C oming 
| than = best wages of industry 


f of 
the state: that the French aristocrats are 
madly fond of office, and are proud to 
wear the humblest livery of the nation, 
are poor that the 
government vend is better 
and fi- 


sixteen 


sO 
smallest stiy 
nally, that out of a population of 
millions adults. eight millions of whom are 


males, there are more than two millions 


| the 
> | icy 
| stances, 
| easy it 
thusiasm on behalf of 


| soil of 
i further that the 


is in- | 
| too deep 


before 


| trickery ; 


directly or indir etly connected with the 
government or dependant upon it for sup- 
ea an extent which makes interest 
master of the sense of right, an 

of cela -under these cir 
we can readily understand 
to manufacture a tional 
any person or at 
» be 


port 


is na 
lV. 
thi rand create what ay a Da- 
Especially when we superadd 
to this an army of more than half a mil- 
lion, officered by men whose opinions are 
proverbially with the government which 
comes last.and are equally ready to shout 
for the r« r the empire, so that 
prog, and promotion follow, wit 
pleasant struttings up and down th 
le vards and the Champs Elysé 
and belles, and clanking 
f at the Tuileri 
that army had of 
its hea I. which 
wale, is 2 
arnot, banished 
We mus 
hand im which 
is ho wa 


ing pears ti 
i 


tional will 


public o 


1 


spurs 
W h: ut 
rity at 
it had of 72 
and C 
France 


jingling of 
Cloud. 
and intes 
the little 
Cavagnae I 
ati 
thi 
chine ry is concentrated 
lous in directing it to hi eee Ses, and. IIKé 
the charlatan of the stage, has “ fe: lings 
for utterance.’ and bows 
presses his hand on his heart 
in the pit and gallery, paid by himself. 
The hero of S and Boulogne is 
not above arlantry and low stage 
and we cannot do less than 
smile both at the audacity of the impos 
ture,and the coolness with which it is ap- 
propriated as the genuine voice of the 
In the recent triumphal progress 
“Prince-President” through the 


and 


. to claguers 
j 


tr: asho urg 
such cl 


e0 le. 
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south of France, the people were enthusi- | 
astic, so say the newspapers, and hung 
flags from their windows and illuminated 
them at night. They were exceedingly 
joyous ; but what poor-devil citizen would 
not be joyous, with a note from the Pre 
fect in his pocket, directing him to be 
cheerful, gay, even exstatic, under penalty 
of being * kept in remembrance” by the 
police ! The case of poor citizen Crapeau 
bears a close resemblance to that of the 
traveller who, on the stage, falls in with 
grimly facetious brigands who first fasten 
a rope round his neck, and with the titil- 
ation of sword points, and the pleasant 
suggestive eloquence of cocked piste ls, re- 
quest the favor of a song or dance. The 
s, that the brigands laugh 
at the exhibitions of their trembling vic 
tim. while the Prince President is over 
whelmed with gratitude for the sponta 
neous ovation, privately instructing his 
ministers to give Crapeau another turn ! 
But it may be said, there are the votes 
of the peo} how about the votes of the 
people? Ay, sir interrogator; but do 
you suppose, if it had been necessary that 
ten millions instead of seven millions of 
yotes should have been east. they would 
not have been obtained The machinery 
at work in France, is adequate to any re- 
sult which the actual government may de 


ther in the form of vot 


only diff rence i 


a. 
ope 
pie; 


sire, whi , sponta- 
neous 0 The 
nation may be convulsed with joy, or bi 
made pale and shuddering with horror, at 
a wink from the prompter, and by 
at the 
Ridiculous, 
gracefu 
true. 
potism exi 
in France; 
eal tyranny now, than ever bef 
even in the most corrupt and infamous 
period of the monarchy. Universal suf: 
frage is a fine thing when the government 
names its 
proscribes and persecute Ss. even to banis 
“ment and imprisonment, those who dare to 
contest the public favor with them. Three 
men meeting together, to consult upon th 


vations, or infernal machines 


crews. 
humiliating, 


as all this is, It 
perfect and irresponsible a des- 


utterly 
] is nevertheless 
So 
sts nowhere else in Europe, as 

there is there more of practi 
: existed, 


own tools for candidates, and 


h 


choice of a representative, counter to the 
one of the government, constitute a dan 
gerous conspiracy, against which “ Law 
and Order” decrees the severest penal- 
alties. 


The printer who shall print the | 
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ballots for the opposing candidate, or his 
address to the public, has his license with- 
drawn and is reduced to beggary: and 
the wretch who shall distribute these bal- 
lots or placard this address is a traitor to 
‘society,” is hunted by and 
sent to Cayenne! And the who 
shall dignify that slaveri 

ody on all things elevat 

which is the echo, a1 

tual power, by the n 

Press? There 
dence, and of honesty as 
idea of the Press: but what newspaper i 
I’rance dares to be honest or independent 
Let the semblance of either tr vy itself 
ever so slightly, and the t] i ’ 
“warnings” which tell of 

cerned, follow with a 

disposes of the * 

ipality, which 

fy m the hands 
Ages, centuries ag 
} em without 


r—let i 


is something : indepen- 
‘iated with our 


l 
} 


ORK 


wrest 


form of pow 
lar 


its 


d il i i 
bells in honor « 


; 
brothel 


its gates, hang out its fla 

some gaming-house 

pit iT 
} 1 : 

t. and a decree suspe! 


ral 
] 
‘ 


». of the Prince 
ls its ] riv- 


of minions 


associate, or 

Presid 

ileges 

for its council. 
lay 


eople whic 


and substitutes a boar 


peo] 
thus insulted Q j 
dounhbtles ry ur « 
many of the 
the French peo- 


» has its spec- 


ensure 


aspirations and trai 
ple are really noble 
ulative patriots of the etical school. and 
its honést bourgeoise, a rave and good- 
natured blouses. 

lofty, a ly purpos 

too much from thi } ricatl 
‘to be oe 


may tear 


nee it 


that 


sympathy. l 
erally supposed 
down the rott 

them. they I 
others: that th y gam e for Liberty, so 
far as they do anything to attain it ; that 
3 notto them. a l tl they value 
te result of long, 


vor. 


} surround 


, struetinge 


as the le ritin a 
patient, and earnest end 

but a population of thirty-seven mil- 
lions, whatever its faults or its virtues, is no 
insignificant element in Europe. 
tion which it 
which now thr 


The posi- 
the events 
uture, is not less 


assume in 


, 
mo the I: 
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interesting than important. As a traitor 
to the great popular cause in 1848, the 
Gov ernment of France earned the hatred 
of the European people. 
be Republican, it crushed Republicanism : 


it commanded no confideriee, earned no | 
| when her natural je -alousy and rivalry re- 


respect, created no love. Whatever fortune 
befell it, the great people looked on 
with indifference, and regarded its degrada- 
tion as the just vengeance of Heaven.— 
Nor can France, as anempire, secure cither 
the sympathy or the Support of Absolu- 
tism or “ Legitimacy.’ 
attains to dictatorial power by burglary 
in the first instance, and is next lifted to 
, ° } . . 
imperial state by fraud and terrorism, will 
be not less distrusted t y the despots than 
by the people. They oi direst ent and 
ruin him in the end. Russia has its basi- 
lisk eye on the usurper, and however 
slowly and unsuspectedly its approaches 
may be made, it will bend him to its will, 
or crush him in its coils. 

To drop all figures of speech, we mean 
simply this: th: at absolutism will destroy 
Napoleon the Little, as it destroyed Napo- | 
leon the Great. It will do the work in 
its own good time, and as policy may dic- 
tate. It may delude him with pretences 
for the moment, perhaps seek to divert the 
power of Prance and weaken it, by em- 
broiling her with the United States.*— 
the above was written, it hes bees an- 
nounced that a french naval force has ‘‘ occupied ” 
the Bay of Samana on the northern coast of 
San Domingo, a dominant point on the island and 
commanding the neighboring seas. This is the 
first step towards that interposition in American af- 
fairs, of which we have lately had hints, fré om the 
press of both England and France. It is fortunate that 
juncture, we are to have a change in the 


ration of our Foreign affairs. The seizure 


sland of Honduras, controlling the Bay 


* Since 


at this 
admini 


of the fine i 


of Honduras, by Great Eritain, is another preg- 
nant fact, in connection with the affairs of Sama- 


na. The Bay of Samana is one of the safest har- 
bors in the world. The nation that 
control over a most important channel leading into 
the Carib be san Sea. Indeed, it has been said that 
this point, in the hands of a sufficient power, would 
become the key of the whole West Indies. 

the ink on the above is dry, the daily 


Before 
rs inform us of a French revolution in So- 


Pretending to | 


The perjurer who | 





Sooner or 


af Samargell easy 
vassals, and the Musi eovite armies come to | 
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The affairs with Cuba, and the more tha 
insinuated intervention in Mexico, all i: 
dicate that such a result is contemplated, 
And England, while appealing to the 
United State :s when the ague-fit of fear is 
on her, and abusing the United States 


ingland blindly encourages this 
’ She does not see that France 
America must fall ; 

y prey to Russia and it 





ery re init 


in collision with 


gaze upon cliffs from the shores of 


the straits of Dover! 


her 


Be this as it may, there can be no sym-| 
pathy, no peace between the rulers of Eu-| 


rope, and the “ Emperor” of the Freneh 
later collisions must arise.— 
There is but one resource for France, but 
one ground upon which she must stand to 
successfully and permanently r sist the 
combination against her, We may con- 
cede all that even her extravagant vanity 
may claim for the valor of her armies, and 
admit all her almost illimitable ¢ apac ities 
for endurance tion will 
prove too powe rful to be repeiled. Her 
only salvation isin be coming the head of the 
Liberal Cause in E ae the tardy cham- 
pion of that people which her government 


yet that eombina 


| once so cruelly wronge of and so fat: lly be- 


¢| tide of 


| stinct of nature. 
holds it has | 


newspap 

nora, the remaining golden State of Mexico, its 
declaration of independence, and probable an- | 
nexation to France, under the protection and sup- 


port of the French Pacific squadron. 
Men of America, beware! Ihe snarers are around 


you! 


trayed. As such, with the paralyzed heart 
of Europe » once more beating free with life 
and hope, turn back the dark 
ae hem in Russia 
But while this is pos: 
There is nothing 
of the French 
purpose to do, 

Still, it may 


she may 
absolutism. 
above the Danube. 

sible, it is not pr bable 
in what the new Emperor 
has done or indicated his 

that favors this contingency 
be that circumstances m: Ly “force him te 
seek this alliance, from the very first in- 
self-preservation. Or it 
may be, that * slumbering angel of 
France may be aroused, and the night- 
mare which oot her down, by one 
strong impulse be thrown off. It may be 
that F rance redeemed from vice and fol- 
ly, her nobler aspirations and energies 
renewed, may even yet become the cham- 
pion of humanity, and the avenger of its 


wrongs. 
a 
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POLITICAL RELIGION—THE BROWNSON ORDER AND 
CATHOLICITY. 





“T have spoken openly to the world: I have always taucht in the synagozue, and in the te emple 
whither all the Jews resort; and in secret I have spoken nothing. . . My kingdom is not of this 
world: if my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered 


to the Jews: but now my kingdom is not here.”’—JEsus Curist, John xviii. 


Wuerurcr a militant ecclesiasticism.! whether. on the other hand. the religion 
which decks its forehead. not with the of seeresy, the church of intrigue, the 


divine halo, but with a three-storied scaf-| order of misrepresentation, espionage, 


folding of tiarated felt and velvet; which and deceit, which trains boys to be de- 
preserves its temporal rule by the dis-| tective policemen that they may become 
ereet use of Muscovite sabreus and knout-| Catholic men; which uses words, like 
wielders, of Croatic banditti, Austrian, M. de Talleyrand, ex-archbishop and ex- 
executioners, Swiss mercenaries, and Mon-! patriot, to ide the thought; which rules 


sieur Louis Bonaparte’s fascinating butch-| kingdoms with mistresses, and families 
ers of Vincennes; which steals from judg-| by playing on the confidence and super 
ment in the guise of a footman, and lies, stitions of women j—whether this be the 
its way out of Rome with the dexterity church of him who “spoke openly before 


1 


of a police spy; which grovels at the the world and nothing in secret ;” or, 
table of a paragon of lust rejoicing in again, whether the divine inspiration of 
the name of Bourbon of Naples, a a sul ned press, the church built upon 
returns from a court of prostitutes the a compositor’s imposing-stone, the church 
humble servant of its keeper; which of hired editors, whose apostolic mission 
offers its devout thanks to a London is to pump out so many columns of min- 
blackleg for his pious services to religion gled libel, falsehood, and | aughter-moving 
by the massacre of young women on the rage at so much per week; who meet 
2d of December; which anoints the mur- argument with an anathema, history with 
derer with coronal oils, and decks an a stout excommunication, and mere fact 
usurper’s head with the crown from the with a senseless denial; the press-church, 
hands of a present Pope, which his pre- which uses every small and contemptible 
decessor of the Holy Alliance had ple dged scheme of a tenth-rate hawker of catch- 
himself to ignore; which imitates the in- pennies to push its libels into a prurient 
cidents recorded in the Acts of the Apos- circulation, and which, when beaten, en 
tles so far as to open the gates of its closes itself in a sacred theory of damna- 
prisons 0 casionally and in rotation, for tion to all who will not subscribe, read, 
the purpose of lifting its victims out once and believe ;—whether, indeed, any of 
more fale the open air of heaven, and these, the church of the sword, or of the 
then scatters instantaneously their brains detective, or of the broad-sheet, be the 
upon the pavement by means of gun- church, public, non-combatant, and “ not 
powder and lead, (as was recently done of this world,” for which the Saviour offer- 
on twenty four human beings for a long ed himself to the “law and order” party of 
time being imprisoned on suspicion of Jerusalem under the Romans, we do not 
being Republicans, at Senegaglia, in think it exactly necessary now to deter 
Italy, by ord r of his holiness, the u- mine Little differences might easily be 
preme father, Pius;)—whether, indeed,’ got rid of, but to the inquiring and inter- 
that be the religion Christ imagined ested student we leave the arduous task 
he was founding in the world when! of discovering the smallest similarity. 
he delivered before the Roman magis-| Pope Pio’s kingdom 7s evidently of this 
trate the above sublime sentences; or world at all events. His servants, there 


l 
1 
l 


— » 
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fore, fight—badly in the field, we must con- 
cede, but vali untly against unarmed men 
and women, especi ially if the latter are | 
chained together in gangs. As to publi- 
city, whether “ teaching in the synagogue, 
whither all the Jews resort” be equiy- 
alent to the modern publicist process | 
of lying in a newspaper, we will not 
venture to affirm. Possibly our lay divine 
Catholic editors may possess the charac- 
teristic vain-glory to assert it is, 

We have to deal with facts. The 
greed of temporal sway, at different ages 
of the world, induced the ecclesiastical 
establishment. represented by the papacy 
to take into its service three several 
orders of men ;—the militant order as in | 
the age of the Crusaders, in the ages of 
the “ Reformation,” of the Holy Alliance, 
&e., to conquer nationalities, (for th 
church recognizes no nation or state in its 
morality, nor any duty due by native or | 
citizen to the state, as a moral duty or | 
prince iple, all men being in its the ‘ory sub- | 
jects of Rome); the order of Ignatius 
Loyola wo conquer and enchain the 
modern intellect; and the which 
we shall honor Mr. Brownson by calling | 
after him, the order of Brownson, to | 
conquer or retard, or at all events abuse 
right vigorously republicanism. The or- 

ganization knowr now in vulgar parlance 
as “The Church” embraces a militant 
system more powerful than at any former 
perio \d of its history and the two remain- 
ing orders, and is, indeed, almost wholly 
amide up of them. T he parochial clergy, 
the secular priests, the eurate creation, 
and not a few of the bishops, (such as the 
former archbishop of Paris,) are, as it were, 
the exoteric representatives to the people 
of a system from which they are exclud- | : 
ed. T hey are, in the main, when wholly | 
disconnected from the state, and not im- | 
pelled by that ambition which, in ehurch- 
men is: always unscrupulous, or that 
avarice, which, clothed in a saintly exte- 
rior, is domineering over the unfortunate, | 
good and estimable men, who have not 
abandoned their rights of citizenship, | 
nativity, or manhood; who have not | 
bound themselves by any secret oath 
or to any seeret order; who have af- 
fections and passions, like other men: 


order 





who prosecute their lives by a severe and 
ancient ordeal: and who. in doubt or| 
difficulty, refer on all subjects to the | 
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; men. 5 
|members. the masks of the great battery 


| entirely different 


history ; 
led patient 


| delirium, 
|of disciples to himself. which. acting by 


| against humanity. 
' lished on the ye of secresy, 


: 2 
and sway. 

| . © 
conspiracy 


nson Order and Catholicity. 


| books of the holy fathers or the pandects 
of Justinian, but who, in their profound 
ignorance, never think of applying for 
advice to St. Petersburg or Vienna. to 
Buol Shauenstein or Count Nesselrode, 
In their rubrie you will seldom find 
chapter from Machiavel printed side by 
side the Lord’s Prayer; and, on the 
whole, where gove nmental influences or 
personal ambition do not bias the m, the Ly 
are single-minded, harmless, and estimable 
They are, as we say, the exoterie 
Within, “the Chureh” has an 
character. It is at 
once a government and a conspiracy, mili- 
tant, secret, and publicist,—represented 
in these several characteristics by the 
Holy Alliance, the ~— of the Jesuits, 
and your Catholic newspaper editor, of 
the order Siciiaaeatl in. 

It is unnecessary to speak at any length 
of one element of this vast power,—the or- 
One d: Ly, 


within. 


der profs ine ly ealled of Jesus 


| cannon-shot from Pampeluna’s walls ee 


the legs of the vilest scoundrel then in 
Spain, and left untouched his head. For 


Catholicity, al man, that was 
the unluckiest cannon-shot recorded in 
for when the tibiz of the wound- 
knitted, they miraculously 
supported the body of 7 In his 
he had imagined a conspiracy 


religion, 


would filch the 
Those familiar with 


stea and in 


world of its reason. 


Ith secret 


| gaol-philosophy ean well appreciate the 


impulse which drives the criminal con- 
victed of thieving, or burglary, or mur- 


| . e 
der, and on the verge of doom, to indulge 


in a of a huger thieving, or a vaster 
and more infamous murder, and to long 
| for life or unshackled arms, th: it he might 
| become pre-eminently notorious by its 
enactment. Hven such a thought came 
over the brain of Ignatius Loyola, and 
he recovered and was successful. Bishops 
and popes greedily accepted his schemes 
The order was estab- 
espionage 
martinetey, and agglomeration of wealth 

Kor centuries this hideous 
has rent the Catholic world, 


made and unmade popes, dogmas, ae 


and empires, and is at this moment 
power so vast, so unscrupulous, and so 
masterly, that it were folly to deny its 
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to shrink 
have ever 


and cowardice 


Its 


strength. 


its contact rinciples " 


been ultramontane and despotic. Its 
ministers are perhaps the best selected 
agents, the ablest men by training and | 


discipline, the most learned in books and 
human heart, the 
meanest in the world. Smooth- 


highly 


in the most dextrous 
] 
and the 


faced, polite, sententious, reserved, 


disciplined in manner, mind, mode, mod- 
ulation of the tongue. of the eye, of the 
garment, of the very fold of the arms, 
or the meek brushing of the hair; mas- 
terly in diplomacy, magnificent in elo- 
quence, redundant with learning : selected 
for each task by their capacity ; hand- 


some to women. severe to the 


from | wild 


recusant, | 


obsequious to the strong or the wealthy, | 


to the dubious 


patronizin; gly instructive 
form 


and the they 
order the 

eality has 
the tyrants of 
of Christianity 
they console women, 
ealf before the unf 
spair; they tend the 
dead; they clothe 
ture of charity ; yet their 
famous. It would be folly to 
that all its members personally 


miserable. in 
monument ri 


the earth, are 


rveous LS- 
red on 

chureh,” 
They edueate youth. 
they set up a golden 
irtunate to de- 
they bury the 


most go 
yet rea 


1 
tue ” 


stun’ 


sick, 


] order in- 


is 


partake of 


their | 
| beds. the 


and the curse | 


| fo alone; 


themselves in the ves- | 


imagine | 


and Cathol ( 603 


i, 
and baseless infidelity 
for the base 


youthful 


ya mental re- 
artifices practised on 


exist 


venge 


their > ‘nce. Hypocrisy or 
Atheism is the dilemma of the Jesuit 
scholar With the Jesuit rulers practice 
is everything, belief of little moment. 
By means of affiliated orders of pious 
and confiding women, of dr aming and 
well-intentioned boys, such as the Society 
of Vincent de Paul: by. too. the ordi- 
nary machinery of the church. distorted 
into a police system; but, more than all, 
by their schools for youth—they debase 


enchain manhood, and sway em- 
pires and nations hither and thither like 
“Obedience” is their only law, 
espionage their earliest and omnipresent 
engine. In their schools, among children, 
in their in their houses of resi- 
dence, refectories, and in their 


law obtains. No tio can 


boyhood, 


reeds 


colleges. 


in their 


same 
be together They make war on family, on 
friendship, on society ; as they have always 
done on the prineip le of nations One may 


ere must 
all three 


no two can go alone; tl 


be 


three. one of whom is a Spy; 


of whom may be spies each upon the 
other, and yet not one is certain that he 
lis not the victim or the detective. The 
innocent conversation of boys becomes 
with them the text of a secret inquisi- 
tion; the confessional becomes a hospital, 


that oe my, are cognisant of the enor- | 
mity of their principles, or of even their 
own acts, or yet are hypocrites. On the 


contrary, so perfectly and astutely do 
their systems of training, teaching and | 
espionage warp young minds naturally 
honest and independent, that hundreds, 


and we doubt not thousands of young men 
belong to their order, beliey its 
prac ‘tices and rule 3s to be the paragon of 
religion, Christianity and virtue, and who 
lay all the acts of dubious mor: lity to the 


who 


« good of the church.” Occasionally in- 
deed a contact with the living world 
“lifts the veil of Mokanna,”’ and dis- 


closes the horrid features of the power to 
which they The victim, 
then rebels outright, or shrinks back in 
terror into that form of rascality to which 
he has been so os ftly accustomed. Young 
men unde r suc h di Sc ip line bee ome inde ed. 
in certain walks of life, a few of 
great, notably great in any art one 
whose requisites is deception. But 
greater portion continue for 


are subje cted. 


the | 
lift 


them | 
id under 


where they note down in books, place on 
rd. and the pathology of 


rec nanipulate 
the S vul. A suprem P rson near the 
one in Paris 


pope rules this vast order; 
Kurope, 


one in eac h of the great cities of 


one. we believe, here, take their orders 
from. and communicate their designs to, 
the first. Against so abor naar and yet 


so overwhelming a conspiracy, the ¢ ‘hurch 
and the nations of KE avons, have again 
and again rebelled. The ablest and pu- 
rest of Catholic divines, Pascal, 
Fenelon, Gioberti, have again and again 
contended against and denounced them, 
in vain. Pope Ganganelli expelled them. 
and sought to extinguish them, in vain. 
The nations of Europe, for more than half 
a century, warred by sword and gallows- 
tree against them. in vain. Portugal un- 
Spain under Aranda, France 
and Choiseul, Prussia 
Austria in despite of 
Tanucci, 


such as 


der Pombal, 
under Louis XV. 
Frederic, 

Maria Theresa, Naples under 


» abj ect| and even Russia under Catherine ILI, 


and sneaking prevaricators, or seck in a | strove toe xtinguish, in the heart of Euro- 
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pean society, this secret, this fearful, this | nores the newspaper press; will not re 
all-centr: alizing yet almost intangible des- | cognize it as an element in the living 
potism. They had amassed the power and | order of existence; finds no precedent 
the wealth of the y world. You ean still find | for it, or rule for its conduct. in the Holy 
their tracksin Thibet, in Tartary,ininmost | Fathers; and contents himself with a 
China, in farthest Japan. They drew, | pooh-pooh, or one of those charitable yet 
from what was then known as either | contemptuous smiles which sit so divine 

« Indies,” inestimable wealth. They were |ly on the lip of a venerable innocent 

always willing to become the spies of | Your Jesuit recognizes it, uses it, and 
aggressive governments in foreign and! meets it with itself. Very few men in 


barbarous lands. The weak French em-| the world would turn for confirmation of 


pire in India drew all its knowledge and | any fact to a newspaper; and probably 
power from the Jesuit missions. Jesuit | it is the last place even a fool would look 


maps are even now an English authority. | to, to get his religion. And yet the 
Napoleon coveted their return to France | propagandist power of the modern church 


that he might enrich himself by their | 1s the newspaper; not, of course, for the 
espiona re They once owned all South St lling of broad-sh et copi of one’s re- 
aR He. its temples, its mines, | ligion, but for inculeation, under that 
its trea s lands, and its people. | specious mask, of the vilest and most 
Here, is Sa Canada, the whole | despotic dogmas in government, the tam- 
Mississippi valley from the great lakes to | est and most servile in society, and the 


aa * . . 
Louisiana, Mexico, and the central region | most anti-national and centralising in pol- 





to Darien and below it. The rules of | itics Where first, or exactly when this 
their order denied personal wealth, and | peculiar hybrid order of lay-polemical 


] 


“acter O} piaaked: 





heaped up illimitable treasures in a central, | and divine-editorial che 
secret, and irresponsible fund. Against | we have not at hand any present means 


a power r so yast. the old church, and mere | of determining. It n ay be dated within 
formulistic governments, could not en- ‘aise santiney however, and the locality of 
dure a vé ry lengthy contest. The ancit nt its i seeing the li rht,” may be accor le d 
Church has long succumbed, and is really | to Paris, in some such office as that of 
dead. th » Jesuitical order is now su-|the * Univers Catholique,’ under the 
preme ; and it pulls about kings and papa- immediate inspection of the Superior of 
cies, establishes pulpits, churches, and | the Jesuits The great French Revolu- 
newspapers, creates wars, armies, do: rmas, | tion afforded to that order, no doubt, an 
or editors, with an e jual Pp rodig ality and expensive, but still a valuable lesson. It 
astuteness taught them and their collaborateurs, the 

It is necessary to say so much, that, in | monarchies, that as ver would rule. 
this con nunity, Catholicity may not | or without ruling guide the French and 
mistaken for that which is abhorrent to | other intellectual and hot-headed people, 
its existence, Jesuitism. The order of | must command that literature of the time 
Loyola has suy ppla nted the order of Christ. | being, which is most readable and most 
and the word of truth has given way to| popular. The Eneyclopoedists, Voltaire, 
the seience of lying. Catholicity mourns | Jean Jac jues, and Sieyes held the publie 


over the melanchol y fall, and ‘acknowl- | ear, and furnished whatever ideas other 
edges it. than those natural to a brave people, who 

Such is the secret or thinking element | had been for centuries subjected to atro- 
inthe modern church. The other elements | cious oppression, may haye entered into 
—those two, militant, of the Holy Alliance, | the events consequent on the Re volution 
publicist, of your unscrupulous editor— jof ’89. es g, dictionaries, 
Jesuitism manages, uses, is seemingly sub- | philosophic novels, speculative and * em- 
servient to, and upholds, secretly, openly, inently suggestive” nonentities were then 


the day, and being repres 


by sermon, by the confessional, and by | the order of 
the purse. The latter element, the edi- | tative of the time, in fact created by the 


torial, or order Brownsonian, (being but a | time, they overcame the cumbrous tomes 
subdivision of the order J esuitical) is com- of Abbés. Bis] ops, and self-styled think- 


paratively of modern date. Your severe | ers, or brain-conveniences to their Royal 
andsir ngle minded parochial ecclesiastic ig- | Hight esses of the court. The rapid 
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victories of the ican armies, 
the sudden and 
scene-shifting of the E 1rop an drama, 
the Consulate. the uprise of the Corsican 
Empire, the pre ad effects of the 
revelation of a democratic war from the 
Tagus to the Volga, the vast importance, 
the i incredible changes of each days in- 
grand battles lost 


i ie 
Republic 
oe ° 
quite LY successive 


. 
wide-s 


telligence, telling ot 
and won, empires fallen and kingdoms 
rent asunder, throwing completely at 


fault the slow-moving pamphleteer, and 
bewildering r of folios; all 
these pushed, during the epoch of N 


.V apo- 


the e ym pil 


leon, the newspaper press into the fore- 
most eee! as a literary power, as the 
only ‘liable informant of momen- 
tous events, lal as the public master of 


then all-important. Its vast 
power, the popular greed for it, and the 
popular trust in its fidelity and intelli- 
gence, were noticed and peaeene as poll 
by the Jesuitical fathers. and accor ding ly 
holie divine editor ma 
aris. MO sega with 


knowledge 


your Cat be said 
to have ridden into | 
due importance, astride of some one of the 
the Holy Allianee. 
The appearance of the reverend individual 
symbolisi 1d to Frenchmen the 
France, and to the w 
the Republican spirit wl 
General, Consul, Monarch and outlaw 
succeeded, whatever may have been 
own antipathies, in evoking throughout 


Europe, 


pence Waeone ot 


T 

} 

i 
) 


° y 
11cu 


Napoleon as 
his 


and pressing into his service. 
Doubtless there was then much in 
France, laboring as she under the 
dregs of the Re Tency of the ol d monare thy, 
_— the ruins of the unfinished Revolu- 
tion. of the double con- 
ridden 


was, 


Empire, of the 
rough-shod by the over 
enemies an- 


quest ; 
mastering 
cient and 
and 


armies of all its 
modern in one common league, 
within a very limited 
men in arms, over- 
and abominable 


numbering 
space a million of 
whelmed by a forcible 
restoration, by pauperised nobles, an ex- 
hausted be yple, a corrupt and hostile 
church, by a systematic doctrine of politi- 
eal bargain and sale, without parellel save 
in the lower Empire of Rome. by a pros- 
titute court, by armies of licentious for- 
eigners, in a capital more licentious than 
Capua or Corinth—doubtless there was 
sufficient of ail private un- 
ecclesiastical monstrosity, 


then, we say, 
godliness, of 


and “governmental vice to afford ample | 


Brownson Order and Cath licity. 


fall of 


rid the conquest of 


| history 
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field for the most fecund and sincere 
religious editing. No amount of steam- 
double cylinder or other, with 
any quanti a of parson-power could by 


any possib i] lity work off sufficient r¢ ligion 


presses, 


to cleanse the foulness of that huge 
Augeean stable. Nay, there has been 
throughout every revolution since the 


‘ssary to say there 
was excess before,) an ample and of late 
years an increasing field in France for 
every exertion which form lly constituted 
morality or machinated re ligion could be 
whether it operated 
tting- 


great one, (it is unnec 


made to 
from the 


compass, 
clerical pulpit or the s 
case of the much abused “typographic cal 
demon.” The only earnest and enduring 
epoch of modern Stokak history; t the 
only one in which the collective French 
ly understood what were its 
its only 


soul distinct 


ssities, 


its rightful objects, 


nee 
escape, was that great epoch of destruc- 
tion. that of which Maximilian Robes- 
pierre was the terrible arm and the mag- 
nificent mouthpiece. All others have 
been and are intrinsic shams, or to des- 
cend to the courtesy of hist ry al 1d speaks 
of things contemp ytible in terms of dies - 


and evanescent 


fied prop ‘iety oe 
Europe 


delusions. While the 
crowded in unison from every point of the 
to overwhelm the racy of 
solemn declara that 


rous 


armies of 
compass democ 
France, the 
apparently last e 
people, conscious of their individual man- 


tion in 
xertion of a chival 
hoods, that there was a a Supreme Being 


before whom : Bets nese at all 


events, were on an equi vm and that all 
mortal things oppose a, at once to that sole 
supreme and that senate must yield 
either by gun-shot or guillotine, or other 


form of nee extinction, is the sub- 
lime dogma on which this human world 
must yet be based, and w yet 
Americans only have been able to estab- 
lish. All other epochs of modern French 
y have been delusive. Reactions 
have been merely ctions of evil; 
revolut the displacement of individ- 
uals. Except by ‘Rob ‘splerre, not an 
iota of the frame-work of tyranny, of the 
machinery of centralisation. of the vicious 
national habitutes which a despotism 
without intermission or alleviation has 
induced, has been removed by any of the 


essary 


hich as 


resurré 


10ns 


| scores of revolutions which have so boast- 


ingly hurled down, or fixtured up a throne, 
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or christened or strangled : » Repub lic. 
With every change the evils hi ave increas- 
ed, and to eve ry increase has been added 
the aid and approval of the clergy. In 
fact the Church has been in France the 
central prop of that conservatism to 
which evil is sacred, and to which pro- 
r thought, or hu- 
man being, or in anything but “despotis sm 
and Po) ular hostile. 


gress in art or science, 0 


retrogre ssion is 


The nationality of the French Church has | 


flea since ceased, and the work begun by 


Napoleon in subj cting the papacy to the | 


Empi ire, but made more easy to the 
alliance of the de spt tic "ety with the des- 
potic church, the perfection of a long 
cherish com- 


and recu- 


d design to ae 
ple ¢ ly the liberal. 
sant Catholic ity of Franee 

[t might have been. perhaps, in the 
power ¢ f the lay-editors who then under- 
took the hewspaper department of post- 
r¢ volutionary France, to have done much 
to alleviate the horrors and check the mad 
corruption and prodigality of the subse- 
quent epoch. But no such merely moral 
design ever entered the head of 
reverend confraternity of authors. The 
church had become a politic cal power, and 
its preservation was a political object to be 
attained by political means. It had fal- 
len into the dirt, and become a mere 
obsolete human institution. and the aim 


1) 
erstwhile 


of its literateurs was directed solely to | 


the obj jects of checking the re -volutionary, 
or in other words, public or popular 
mind of France, by maintaining a gov- 
ernment hated by the people, and by rul- 
ing that government. 

Press-religion, as we have said, first 
made its appearance, we believe, in France, 
in some such back-office as that of the 
“Univers Catholique.” As to moral- 
ity, public or private, as to individuals, 
or even dynasties, it has always ex- 
hibited a re ady and amusing indifference. 
It gener: uly selec ted for its support and 
litanies of praise, a lay-man of the most 
corrupt public or most infamous private 
character. Governments earned 
pesteein ho geometric ratio of their crimes. 
Thus it would be difficult, to find one 
more abominable in all France, 
you went to the throne, than Mon- 
talembert, or in the world a more corrupt 
and faithless politician than the Lrish 
O’Connell; yet these and such as these 
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that | 


their | 


unless | 


r and Catholicity. 


have been the men whom the 
Catholic p ress everywhe re has endeavored 
to uphold in their popularity and their 
power. Nay, it seems that this element of 
unbounded personal abasement is one qual- 
ity in which whoever most excels is most 
in favor with the modern Jesuit edition of 
the fine old Church of Christ. Though 
the venerable Lady once detest : right 
| thi rough ly the name of a Bon: apa , still 
when even a Napoleon sprung 


are and 


. knack 
| excelled all mankind in the unse rupl ulosity 
of his | perjuries, the sleight ol “hand dis- 
| played in his murders, in his thieving 
| and in the ‘ with which he 
executes the most dificult passages, he 
is immediately taken into the favor of 
the Old Mother, blessed by her, oiled 
| by her. litanied’ and crowned by her 
| Precisely as in the modern church, 
| founded not on antiquated Peter, } At 
}on Don Loyola, the virtues and piety 
and saintship of Loyola, are bj 


| the more exalted, and wo! thy of endless 


masterly case 


sO much 
| adoration. as he was by his own stat “nt 
| the most scoundrel in all 


with Reverend 


ine ff; ible 
Spains—precisely so is it 
| Doctor Bor iaparte, and the successors of 
| Loyola. By and by all 
| « down to asingle formula, at 
| and a ceremony—to cry Alleluja po 
levery pick-pocket, when and whereso- 
ever he may be met with. While the 
church, however, has been thus punctilious 
jas to the individuals, 
| to dynasties or government it 


uatease ost 
religion wili com 


} 
once a Gogma 


moral standing of 
forms of 
| has been com parativs ly indifferent. It 
objected to nothing but honesty in th 
individuals, to nothing but Republicanism 
in society or in nations. It started with 
one great principle only, to which it has 
| firmly adhered—the principle known to 
| French Catholicity, as Ultramontanism, 
to Italy and all the rest of the world. as 
Austrianism, or more properly, despotism. 

Based on this one idea, the lay-divine 
polemical and edit rial corps, have spread 
themselves rapidly from the office of the 

Univers ( ‘atholique, throughout the 
various cities of France, over England, 
Ireland, Germany. Sardinia, and indeed 


has indi- 
on Con- 


lect or a revolutionary element 

| cated its existence. Its effects 
tinental Europe are evinced too legibly in 
Napoleon II1., Francis Joseph [., and 60 


forth. Its mechanism however, is exceed- 





wherever in Europe a progressive iutel- 
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ingly peculiar, and ingenious. In the Eng 
New World.we have had some acquaintance 


with its practises, 


not be tedious to the reader. A priest is | 
never the ostensible editor, unless in | 
France. The reli; gious belief or unbelief | 


yr, his antecedents 
whatever. 


of the ostensible edito 
or his objects are of no moment 
If he be a professing of a Cal- 
vanistic, or Lutheran or other creed, if 
he he » Mille Muggletonian, a 
Methodist, or a Mormon, it is exactly of 
no conseq [f he be a pervert from 
half a dozen cre ds. and a blaspheme r of 
all,a dissolute or a ruined man. 
the better Hi in the 
of his employers He is a mere 
to be used for the pr 
words 
crusade is ¢ timate d 


memb« r 
rite, or 


nence. 


SO much 


is the power 


nore 
ach} 
machine 
xluction of piety in 
*( tothe. Jesuitic: al 


by his sanctimonious 


? 
Land his impo rtan 


seneral class of 
ors now spread 


, : 
European contin 


hypocrisy. Such is the 
the Catholie edit 

is one 
action, 
, and dead- 


id ‘ 9 the vine fF +], 


OW a WinSs OL tit 


They are the night-birds of ri 


omin ous in their gloomy croak 
ly i in their sh: 
destroy. r 

S ne of th se men, the right arm and 
propagandist power of the Holy Roman 
politica! ss we have met during our 
lives, and son f their peculiar wanes | 
have been ri ently hin ted at. French 
Catholi ity has long been cursed with t 
usual blatant ultramontanists of the order. 
The weird-like prose of Germany 
been twisted and tweaked from its natu- 
ral and wonted use as the medium of sto 
ries of fay and goblin, to the equally 
vellous but not so fascinating legends of 
dry old crones and saintly fathe rs whose 
living desolation had neither the te mpta 
tions nor the Mormonistie victories so re- 
reer Ft tailed in the much to be 
vied confessions of the holy Augustine. In 
these countries, in Italy, and throughout 
the European continent, the physical vic 
tories of the reaction have, of course, re- 
sulted in the establishment of a censor- 
ship against all the press not despotic in 
its teachings, servile in its acts, and ultra- 
montane. But in 9a the Jesuitical 
order has displayed itself in positions 
much more interesting grt n attitudes 


es 
1 
Ii¢ 


too has 


el- 


of a peculiarly novel recklessness. The | 


Catholic population of the * British Is- 
lands” (as they are called) has been for | 


and their mention may | 


mar- | 
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| some centuries composed of two very dis- 
lish speaking portions of both the Old and | 


tinct classes, viz.: that portion of the old 
English aristocracy succeeded in 
living through the Reformation and which 
survived Cromwell; and the vast mass of 
the beaten Irish. Except the nominal 
bond of possessing the same spiritual post- 
office in [taly, ho interest or 
sympathy connected these dissonant mem- 
bers of the flock. The British 
were eninently Anglican 


tee 
which 


connexion, 


aristo- 


crats , eminent- 


ly national, ir ely conservative, intense- 
ly devoted to their order, believing with 


the pious Windischgratz and the political 
Papacy, that mankind bi gins at the ti- 
tle of Baron, and goes up.” They are 
moreover as proud as L = r, “old as the 


conquest,” generally, and 1y of them 
assume the exactest ling of 1 “faa mily con- 


sanguinity and p rsonal d des cent from the 
Wittenagamote or Ed » Conf 
atasaliy, | yy descent, by tha eir traditions, 
by their interests in their estates and in 
their order, they belonged and still be- 
long to the ultra despotic party in the Eu- 
ropean system, They and the chureh of 
the old traditions knew perfectly well that 
they were and 
that it was illogical f most supreme 
oligarchy in the world to represent itself 
3s Protestant and be at the same time re- 
morsel ssly selfish and conservative. An 
alliance was formed between the despt tic 
in Europe, the CODSt rvative church 
and ultra English no! ility. The “poor 
[rish ” suppli 


d the means, the members, 
and the “bighly excitable national en- 
thusiasm,”’ and English Catholic nobi ility 
became again the sacred receptacle of 
state-ceremony and despotic conservatism. 
The Irish paid for the whistle as usual ; 
but what other use are the Irish for? 

Political power by the reclamation of 
the ruling classes of the English nation 
to the Service of European imperial- 
ism, being the sol obje ct of this new and 
miraculous religious revival in England, 
the new Jesuitical church displayed its 
class predilections in a manner in singu- 
lar collision with the equalizing spirit of 
Christians. The installation of the Pa- 
pacy by the holy alliance, to which Eng- 
land was a party, constituted a formal 
and very devout recognition of two 
papacies, the one in Rome, the other 
in Westminster. The ignorant “ people” 
| of England, being lower classes, were 


1essor 


necessary to one another, 


‘or the 


bil 


regini¢ 
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left to go lower to their assumed des- 
tination. The middle classes were as- 
sumed to be Protestant, and it being well 
known that whatever church or other 
form becomes fashionable among the aris- 
tocracy will speedily become the creed 
and idol of the mercantile and aspiring 
vulgar, all the proselytising and _ per- 
suasive powers of the church were di- 
rected to the ancient order of titles and 
wealth. Bran-new bishops were import- 
ed; vestments, ponderous with gaud and 
gem ; costly vases, exquisite pictures, sol- 
emn and impressive ceremonies, and all 
the paraphernalia and apparatus with 
which degenerate races are wont to as- 
sume to themselves a eee property in 
eternity. Seductively elegant men of pi- 
ous exterior r devoutly visited the females 
of wealthy families, and operated through 
the phantasmagorie brains of audeuts 
who had mixed up religion with architec 
ture, and who could take nothing oie 
the limited and merely captious and ri- 
diculously illogical dogmas of the thirty- 
nine-articled Anglicanis sm, called a 
“church,” but an unsatisfied superstition 
and a deep regret. Ladies 
wealth set up Protestant nunneries and 
other maidenly anacronisms on their own 
account. Young muftis in Oxford and 
Cambridge imaged to themselves a rival- 
ry with Ignatius Loyola and gravitated be- 
tween the pantheism wliich “begins at 
the title of Baron,” and that Christian 
form of infidelity which imagines all men 
but the reverend elect to be equalized and 
brutish. 
gious blue-stockings in high-life, indig- 
nant and pugnacious bishops of the esta- 
blishment, ceremonious pastorals from his 
eminence, the prince Cardinal of West- 
minster, in which the Bible is strung out 
sentence after sentence so as to form a 
rude imitation of the ingenious pastime 
known as “reading the news paper across,” 


electioneering letters from ministers of | an Englishman; 


state, indignant guardians of religiously | 

affected w: ards, re eligious ly afflicted wards | 
of cruel and bigote d guardians, joined in 
this singular and pantomimical hurly- | 
burly of England in the 19th century. 

And at every ridiculous exhibition of each | 
poor be devilled aristocrat, male or fe- | 
male, the religious editors, the religious | 
newspapers, the religious magazines, re- | 
views, and so forth, of the united Eng- | 


of rank and | 


Tracts, religious novels by reli- | 
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| lish tongue, sent up hallelujahs the most 
‘excruciating. In London, in Derby, and 
|elsewhere in England, the Catholic lay 
editor had made his appearance, and ae- 
cording to the new interpretation of the 
old gospel of Christ, “ there was more joy 
in heaven for the pseudo-reclan 
one aristocrat than there could be sorrow 
for the real loss of any number of millions 
of lower-class or ‘workie’ souls.” The 
[rish were told to “ howl like Ini 
against the moon,” 4 
the Queen of England had gone 
in secret, and the secret had been mnyste 
riously but confidentially told to the 
Irish, that pious nation would hay 
into delirium with delight. The expelled 
papacy ordered “indulgences” and “ pe- 


} enle 
1 woives 


to mass 


rone 
5 


nance that is, contributions from the 
[rish, ‘te the conversion of the English 
titled classes, for the downfall of the Ro- 
man Republic, for the return of the holy 
father, for the triumph of the despotie 


league. And the Irish, starving as they 
were, sold their last potatoes for the pur- 
pose. Of such virtue and interest is it 
to the Irish to send an English aristocrat 
to represent them in heaven 

To enumerate the individuals who 
formed and still form the Jesuitical pro- 


pagandist press of British “ clergy, nobil 
ity and gentry” might be unnecessarily 
|invidious. It may be sufficient to sketch 
one or two. The leading English p apist- 
ical organ, the organ of archbishop Wise- 
man, for every i now ke P san organ 
and an editor to grind it, app: ed first i in 


London as the Zabit. Its avowed prin- 
|ciples were despotic in government. It 
laughed immoderately at the idea of tol- 
eration, and with great logical j istice in- 
| sisted on the re ligious duty of persecuting 


everybody who differed from the editor. 
| Its ste reotypr d “ head piece ” re} resented 
| the vir: gin, child and beads. and one or 
| 


Its editor was 
we believe a natural born 
Cockne *y. He had been reared an Unita- 
rian and could give no better account of 
[his Catholicity, we believe, than that 
Thomas Carlyle taught it to him—a mat- 
ter we hope will gain Thomas some mer- 

cy at the tongues of the ve ry re ligious and 
moral lay editors, who here so ‘triumph- 

antly abuse him. He is now the leading 
Catholic Irish editor, may be for all we 
know a representative in the British par- 


two other anacronisms. 


ation of 





and they did so. If 
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liament of an Irish Catholic county; and 
is as very an Englishman as ever made 
periodical metatheses with his H’s. 

His mission to Ireland (your lay editor 
has always a stupendous mission) was 
attended with results which indicate some 
other traits in this curious system of r¢ 


ligious organship. 


the benefit of the faith, bringing with him 
his Tu4let and his little virgin. Ireland 
was becoming Republican, and __ that 


country the sacred appendage of the 
papac: yand i ignorance, must be reclaimed, 


and he went to do so with the advice 
of Prince Wiseman. Now we believe 
there had been three Catholie organs 


in the Irish capital before that. The 
editor of was a paragon Catholic. 
violent on the stump in defence of his re 
vasions and a perfect mo- 
in fact and truth. an 
Protestant, - the third and 
in was owned and edited by 
two young men who regularly attended 
some singular out-of-the-way 
Protestant dissenting worship, called, we 


one 


ligion on all oc 
del Another was. 
Ort 
principal org: 


hodox 





believe, Darby-ites, and who wrote the 
best and liveliest Catholic editorials ex- 
tant. The advent of the London Catho- 
lie with his established virgin and beads 
“fluttered the Volscians a = eagle in 
a dove-cot.” The model Catholic read 


came a P paras oe sh lee 
has since itinerated dole fully 
be lieve " the devout 


his recantation, be 
turer, and 
into eternity. 
Protestant an 
the faith, shut up his sh p and sold no 
more religion by the broadsheet And 
the twin Dromios of the enlightened 
creed of Darbyism (of the dogmatic 


we 


house of 


1d bold Catholic defender of 


He went of course for | 


points of which we are profoundly ignor- | 


ant), read their recantation immediately, 
went to confession, pub slicl iy rece ived the 
sacrament, and now manufacture columns 
of religion of extraordinary virtue, odor 
ous with sanctity and the midnight oil. 
This slight sketch of press-religion and 


its votaries in the Old World will enable | 


us more justly to estimate the value of its 
personnel, and of its assertions here. 


Whatever deceptions may be thrown up | 


here and there by ministers of state, or 
of religion, by monarchs or their agents. 
we may rest assured of one fact, that the 
interests of the Roman Catholic church 
system, of the English aristocracy, of the | 
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the violent, subversive, and really anar- 
chie party among ourselves which is op- 
posed to the growth and the grandeur of 
American re] epublicani and iden- 
tical. The antiquat d diction of calling 
England “the Protestant power,” 
is a stupid mockery. Using power in the 
meaning of organised rovernment there 
in Europe, and 


ism are one 


great 


is no progressive power 


the shade of difference between Roman- 
ism and English Protestantism as rep- 
resented by its church and the rulers 
of the English people, is but  sufli- 
ciently marked to excite the disgust 
and contempt of reason. It is ac- 
knowledged on all hands that th aristo- 


id 
1e resto 


d their 


eracy of England, both in 1815 and in 
1848, were stren 


ration of the Pope. 


uous parties to tl 


Their lives, a 


estates and their titles. depend solely 
upon the triumph of conservatism They 
are dwellers in a ri k tty house 
which, at the first motion of the 
earth, must tumble from 1 ial pres- 
tige into fragments: a 1d aie? are men 
too keen not to know it. and too unscru- 
pulous not to league — any power that 
will check or baulk tha imy ending pro- 
gress of the world. The entire power of 
the British government is in the hands 
and entailed in the hands of the British 
oligarchy, and between them and the con- 
servative regime in Europe there le a 
perfect understanding. ‘To this preser- 


i 
17 


and classes, all mimor 
sive 


in 


vation of orders 
and merely popul: ur questions must 
way; and nothing but a 
Kurope so sid as to enlist the British 
people against both their own masters and 
the presumptuous owners of other nations 
can or even modify that order. 
The interest of the p: ipacy is as Knglish 
as that of the English oligarchy is Roman 


popular war 
A 


erase 


Catholie. 
We see, therefore that Conservatism in 
; Chureh and State, is, in fact, the one 
creat point d ‘app 2 against Re pu bliean- 
ism in this, the nireteenth of the centu- 


ries called Christian. 
of the combined imperial armies (we in- 
| . _ RD 

elude therein those of Bonaparte and 
(Jueen V ictoria.) the prie stly organization 
of the Church and Churches, the elements 
of higher-classes, wealth and titles, and 


The military power 


| the propag randist power of the press reli- 


gionists form the grand combination 


despotic bond which rules Europe, and of | | which Republicanism must everywhere 
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confront ihe child-like obedience of the 
French rustics, the stupidity of the Eng- 
lish people, sail the penchant for anti- 
quity which rules the higher classes, the 
profound faith and helplessness of the 
German and Irish populations, are the 
great reliance of this Conservative League. 


Ignor: ance and prejudices are as much and 
as natur: all} their we: apons, as progress in | 


Democracy, popular institutions, in sci- 
art, knowledge, the freedom of the 
mind, of the person, of the state, 

In our May No. (1852) 
‘The Crisis in Europ: 
condensed those treaties and docu- 
upon which is based the secret 
league of the European despots, Papal, 
Protestant, Imperia!, and other. This 
* secret trea uty” practice is the foundation 
and surety of all those abominable crimes 
against p ublic law and the rights of states 
and nations which have preserved Con- 
servatism in Europe at the expense of mas- 
national 
Its origin is worthy 


ence, 
are ours. 
we rapidly 


ments 


sacres without end, of extinction 


and desolation. 


its end. and of that secret character which 
the thievin; g propensities of its authors 
necessitate. B 3y it public treaties are in 


reality shams, and intentional shams, and 


the ci stini Ss of nations are guided, and 
the accidents of politics oceur witha reg- 
ularity and an ease tliat to those not 
behind the scenes is astonishing. The 


first “secret treaty ’ was made onthe 11th 
April, 1764, at Petersburgh, 
Catharine IT. and Frederick of Prussia. 
embraced the royal law of fillibust 
and declared its object to be the dismem 
berment and extinction of the then inde- 
pende nt Republic of Poland. The prac 
tice is how niversal. and recognized by 
the crowned heads a ‘ 
mode of royal fillibustering T'o almost all 
the creat treaties which have since ocecur- 
red a secret article has been attached, and 
that to which refer, the secret 


lt 


We now 


under the title | 
| it 
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troduction in states where wu is now 


UuN- 


| known.’ 


The second has reference to the press, 
and “ pledges” the same partie s to adopt 
‘all measures proper for its suppression, 


|not only in their own dominions, but 
| throughout the rest of Europe.” 

The third is as follows: 

‘Convinced that the principles of re- 





of | 


ligion contribute most powerfully to 
maintain nations in that state of passive 
obedience which they owe to their princes, 
the high contracting parties declare that 
their intention to sus in their 
respective dominions such measures as 
the clergy may adopt for the strengthen- 
ing of their interests, intimately assocl- 
ated as these are with the authority of 
princes. The high contracting parties 
offer in addition their common thanks to 
the Pope for all he has already done for 
them. and solicit his continued ¢ 
tion with their views for the subjugation 
of nations 

Such is the fundamental law 
of that vast conspiracy against the liberty 
of nations; against 


tain 


is 


)-opera- 


} a 
and basis 


existence 


and very g 

thought and against individual independ- 
|ence in all mankind, which adds to the 
force of a ailsions fanaticism a secret 


| ized power in brute force without 


between | 
erism. 


| sighted gun or ready | 


laws of the 
s the only legitimate 


treaty of Verona, (22nd November, | 
1822,)” may be taken as a model. 


Its first article declares “ 
representat ive g 
consistent with 


government” to be “as in- 
‘patriare hal prine iples as 
is the doc :trine of popular sovere}; gnty with 
that Divine right,” and pledges the 
high contracting parties “to exert all 


their efforts to annihilate representative 


ot 


| ular representation 
the system of | 


| 
| 
| 





and th 
organ- 
a rival 
in history. It is the league of a religion 
with an iconoclasm. terror. 
In it Conservatism arms itself to establish 
world, with the threat of 

gallows. Certainly 
no conspiracy which fanaticism mad 
blasphemy has yet imagined against the 


policy unequalled in dexterity 
criminality of its designs, and an 
and with a 
silence in the 
or 


Universe, 


has in any age pre- 
sented itself so nakedly, so successfully 
and so fearfully to the world. Its co- 


partners do not hesitate to affirm to one 
in the plainest language, both 
and the means of their 

These rulers mark “ pop- 
"and “a free press” 
the surest means of obtaining and uphold- 
ing liberty and of furthering and of 
initiating progress, whether men 
nations, and because they 
spiracy avows its intention of “ annihila- 
ting them.” It marks “religion” as the 
surest aid to tyranny, and for the sake of 


another, 
their objects 
complishment 


at 


as 


or 


In 


are so this econ- 


government in all countries of Europ e in | this tyranny—not of the religion—it re- 


which it may exist, and to prevent its in-| turns its thanks to the.“ 


Vicar- Apostolic 
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of Jesus Christ.” and solicits his continued 


‘‘eo-operation for the subjugation of na- 
tions.” 
It is not our intention to enter into 


any examination of 
these designs. It is sufficient for us to 
display their action, that our readers may 
form an exact conception of their im- 
mn: 

Time 
which 


mensity and their unscrupulosity. 
will, before many years, determine 
will be successful, this conspiracy against 
mankind, or the struggle of mankind for 
their longer existence. And as the vic- 
tory either way can only result in the an- 
nihilation of the opposite 
principle as political 
worth our while 


a force, it is not 


of theoretic none Baty. Is the freedom 
of nations better than their subjugation— 
is political freedom better than tyranny— 
is representative government better than 
absolute despotism—is religious tolerance 
bet than iltaiona p rsi cutis 1; these 


yt 
settled theoreti cally 


are qu stions 
Bee 
hundred years 


would 


many 
ago, 


| aaa ] 1 : 
opinion that habit 


| 


the right or wrong of | 


1 ¢ he ap 
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from passive 
obedience, sur presentative govern- 
ment, election times, morning ne wspaper, 
books, are not at all conducive 
its subjects in America to its in- 

Republicanism is indeed to the 


Jeo 
S dilering 


is Tepl 


1 


among 
terests. 


venerable hierarchy, pious editors and the 


| 
| 


| Lowes d furt! ier 
| to a hig hly direspect 
| vulgar, 


conte nding 


to discuss mere matters | 


| ductive article of 


; and to discuss which | 
a very profligate expenditure ot 


this age. 

The only formi lable antagonist of the 
conspiracy whose fundamental p rine iples 
we have described, is our country. The 
institutions of the United States are the 
embodiment - the ideas most antagonis- 
tic to the lea » between de spotism and 


1 1 
the church: he 


among the 


re xample 1 S more pote nt 


subjugated, nations so hateful 


to the high-contracting conspirators Ol 
Verona; and her power, the only first- 
class, organized, democratic power, has 
yet to be exhibited in E rope. The vast 


importance 

progress, ¢ itl 
in territory 
the 


therefore, of limiting her 
ier In democratic freedom or 
or in manly 
ies committed by 
ments of the Old World—the impor 
tance of debasing the spirit of our insti- 
tutions in the estimation of 
the Old and of 
our too manifest 
instincts not to elicit the 





ecru the govern 


them in 
to monarchie 
fervent aspira 


Vorld, falsifying 


OW, are 


tions of the church. Now this com- 
plicity of the church with monarchic 
interests in general, has some very 
peculiar attributes special to the United 


States. The monarchs at Verona very 
plainly state that the church is high- 
ly conducive to passive obedience.— 
The chure! 


condemnation of 


ie people of 


1 here is very distinctly of 


J} 
il 


whit should not be al- 
to laymen merely, and leads 
ful deportment in the 
obtrusive to the dignity of 
Neither does it increase 


and in short it is found 


like, a latitude 


ve > 
chure hme > 
dues or off rings ; 


experiment ully that Catholic emigrants 
in genel ais :teriorate in faith and good 
works as thay progress in wisdom and ar- 


decendants of 


infidel and 


and that the 
become all but as 
tinent as Americans themsel 
Catholic, laity was formerly the most pro- 
but latterly i' 
rerous commodity in tl 


tizanship 
emigrants 
imper VYos.-—— 
he 
import, 
has become al di We 
clerical market. ‘Thus independent, Re- 
publican persons were be ted in 
America, : they were least expected, 


nes crea 


’ 
whet 


and where there were quite enough alrea- 
dy; and by reason of the same emigra- 
tion, discreet and humble crowds have 


disapp ared from the Old World where 
they were surely profitable and very pas- 
sively obedient. European monarchism 


ihas therefore forbidden emigration to 
America in several countries, as in Aus- 
tria, [taly and some ¢ the rs. The lil beral 
covernment of England has humanely ad- 
vised those whom it has made outcasts, to 
go elsewhere than to tl ee ‘an ¢cli- 


mate. as to Canada, or the Cape, or Nova 
“Zembla, and offered them ahead bribes 


for journeying to any perdition by any cir- 
Even in [re land i itin- 

have been of late 
for the church and 
cts for the Queen 


cumambient route 
erant priest lecturers 
Say ins og obe dic 
devoutly Catholic sub}: 
They have denounced this Republic to 
the Irish—it is a positive fact—painted 
her to them as the incarnation of infideli- 
ty, laxity, “irregularity in attend- 
ance to her religious contuma- 
cious, inexorable and everything bad in 
law. morals. divinity and medicine. Poor 
pious Irish mothers, indolent, even naked 
[rish fathers, are warned not to leave the 
isle so loved of mother church ; but stay, 
be religious, obedient, very sickly, and ve- 
ry sure of eternal rest, soom—are warned 


? 
Lis 


nt so 


sin, 
7 es 
auties,”’ 


| above all things not to aiow their child- 
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ren to go to America, that the money | | loved the life-guards in masses, and after 
sent back are the wages of iniquity, and | masses; forthese poor Cubanos there are no 
that the whole country, system of govern- | horrors in changing their mundane lot for 

ment, society, schools, (observe especially la 8p blic, nor are they afraid . being 
the schools), is another form of the devil, | robbed by ws. The worthy priests imme- 

another and but one great mouth of the| diately inform them that the sc sulrila 
lion in the dark, another way the villain | of the north have no God. are infidels— 
with the horns has of satisfying his extra- | that marriage is nothing here, easy had, 
ordinary penchant for grilling on a large easy loosed—that concubinage is the Re- 
three-pronged fork the sorely beset, but ie ublican order of “ going forth and multi- 
faithful Irish—in fact, if poor Catholics | plying,” and that divorces are of less ac- 
want to go to hell direct, beyond chance | count than a new coat or an old chair.— 
of refreshment at the purgatorial crossing | Poor Cubanos do not believe, perhaps 

and without hope of indulgential bail, or | but no matter; if they have neither souls 
bribing the turn-key with “ masses,” all | nor goods to be saved, they have necks, 
they have to do, say the itinerant Irish | and there is tangible damnation about the 
priests, is to pay their passage in any bot-| garrote and the dungeon. In Grenada, 
tom for an y whe re indicated by the fright- as thro iwhout the P mninsular Re | ublies 
ful characters U. 8., to lay in the babies and | generally, there has been long growing a 
a bag of oaten os cl al They have just | young and really noble, if not very en 

one chance only, one blessed chance of es- | lightened Rep bl 


ul ‘an party whose gre at 
caping damnation, and that is by being aim has been, by getting rid of the r 
drowned upon theroad! In that case, ifthe | mains of the Spanish state-church. and of 
Stygi an terrors of the diabolical Atlantic the congenial old Spanish aristoc ' 
may have nae vete beads from getting | ¢ ymplete, in some sort, the work begun by 
rusty, and if they have not “ coorted” on| their several declarations of independ 


board, nor cursed often, nor played cards, }e ence, and to give to that which isa heter 
nor squinted abominably at a pretty leg | genous chaos, stability, order and power 


racy, to 


i 
going up or coming down the ladder, nor | (iuarded mainly by this party and its press 


otherwise been lax in morals. they may | and by the example of this Republic, the 


hope that their spiritual Charons may meet | p ople of Grenada, for instance, a sover- 
them among the rocks, and green slime | eign state and a republic in form. annulled 
and dead fishy eyes at the bottom of the as it hada right to do, the enormous mon- 
sea, and le ad them toa blessed elysium past ypolies in land, and other revenues, there- 


the face of St. Peter, “ settin r there with to enjoyed by the dy] vanish church \ new 
his three keys and his thre e headed do c d iy promi ed i its dewn to the Gren idi t 

as tame as a kitten and as loving as a| for the incubus of a huge state chure 
widow having been abolished, the old aristocracy 

The versatile faney of mother church | must soon follow, and peace fully follow 

displays itself in other and to us vastly | the Grenadians would spring at once toa 
more important countries, in a similar | comprehension of their destiny, ri i 
fashion. The Spanish priests of Cuba] the way between four continents, Asia, 
and Spanish America generally, were ne- | and Europe, and North and South Ame 
ver very much afflicted with continence.| ican, and cease to be the victims like 
and might on the whole be regarded as} Costa Rica, and Mexico, of the intrigues 
comparatively innocent of practical and | against our commerce and territorial ex 
uncharitable celibacy. The nature of the| tention. The English government for a 
blood, the effects of the climate, “the sis- | dozen administrations have exhibited ver) 
ters three and such branches of learn-| plain designs on Grenada, and the penin 
ing,” being merely accidents, are however sula to the north: and Louis N ap leon has. 
no proofs against the elegant theory of the | with habitual coolness avowed similar in 
church. But these same worthy pastors | tentions. And while British agents broke 
on the contrary paint, in the most excru- | down American and republican interests 
ciating colors, the abominable _— of this | among the friendly republics of the Cen- 
Republic. For unfortunate Cubanos, in| tre, Pope Pio Nono, state priest of the 
agony under Spain, and that pious wife | Holy Alliance , despatches his bishops and 
and chaste mother, Queen Christina, who | his allocution, and his anathema against 


y 
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da 
and ari hera 
ships, canals, railroads, new roads, were at 
a discount. A papal bull on one corner 
of the field. with some dread word like 
genitus, or “in cena domini,” his 
horns. and an English Bulwer on the other 
with a Washington executive from his con- 
genial whig knocked the aspir: ations 
of central r anism into fragment: 
anity for the time being. Every stepit on 
way of ligging the earth, or opening a 
trench for navigation or other diabolical 
design of t] » heretic had to be 
made through protests, over machinations. 
through ridiculous fanfaronande about 
treati: t Wa which would dis 


> Se 
oung republicans of Grena 


the 5 


stocrats were in high feat gain: 


d¢7t- 


on 


party, 
ae 


} Y 
LAS SLUCC 


1: 
slLington, 


gust any people under the sun, not en- 
dowed \ ith CONETESSI nal digestion. over 


disgraceful as that of Mr 


emala, and 


emba 
to the Guat 


Kerr, serviles of 
dismissals as contemptible as that which 
the servile Mr. Fillmore has recently be 
Mare eta 
too, the 
hurch power combined with 


Mu- 


towed upon Signor de 

We all re 
this Ri c 
that me English envy and vulgar 


member, 


ropean J | 1s} which exhibits its hostil 
ty ever} here to our American progress 
in things even the most eae a y 
—we all nember this ordeal this comb 


tened on our valiant little ar- 
trande, 


nation thir 


’ i1 ] 


nu war ont Rio ant 
in th valley, and even in the bril 
liant « for the occupation of the 
Califor wildern The variegated 
forms 0 lish howling, aided by 
the 1 formulas of cursing s¢ 
“WD d ace yrding LO Mi ther 
Church, were not adequate to characterize 
tothe frightened Mexicans. adorers of litt] 
brass M d Santa Annas, the infi- 
del mi ints. thieves, robbers, assassins of 
the north. savages whose natural law was 


and who on all oe 
ready for anything, chal 
or the nun at the altar. 


plunder aiid violation, 


] 
the 


casions were 


ice in the crypt, 





nd so u dsoforth. Twice our gal 
unt lit rmies escaped destruction fron 
the 1 Jesuitical intrigues. Up 
nN 1} Ss Ay rican soldi rs ol 
reign 1 were played upon by rev 
erend 1 ice, and taught to confound 
in the stupid brains, saving their 


¢ their country. Rev 
wed subsequently with 
their meritorious 


eouls wit! desert 
erend rascaldom gi 
amazing piety upon 


action of 


Priests | 
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hanging, but 
only 
other 
Hayt 


more 


mere tools 
enumerate 


unhi up vily r. the 
It is folly to 
instances. The French priests in 
Irench or Spanish, are probably 
dissolute, and can lie to order with 
equal precision. So throughout all South- 
ern America; so now in t! provinces 
of Mexico which are still doomed to ex- 
clusion from the world and national soci- 
laboring help! ssly and to the last 
the 1} of the barbarie and 
brutal syst and state, with 
sh the Spanish Inquisition, the order 
soyola and the k 


knights 
aa we 
the Catholie. 


rmitted 
ialf a world. 


suffered. 


1i0se 


ety, 
wasn i 
gasp in ! 
° ’ ? 
ms in church 

1: 
whi 
f Ienatius ] 
5 ae 
of Ferdinand 
i 


to inflict on 


0 iron 


were | 


It is folly to shirk a question of such 
moment The Amer rical l R epublie has 
determined to extend the area of its insti- 
tutior tO Spr l its peace and its power 


l,and make itself, and, 
ht umanity t all events 
espected in asennad’ 
1d or it without clash- 
i and state 
The 
. 1s hos- 
sm ey- 








chureh 
d why shirk it? 
ish church in our very heart 
» to the pr 
7 
Lat 


7 


Republicani 





gress of 


erywhere, democracy everywhere, and the 
territorial or other extension of American 
institutions everywhere, and as much on 
this continent as on the European. The 
dread of Republican influence unites in 

e comm cause thi linistry and any 
ind « ministry of European monar- 


CHOLLE 


ith the Roman C 
1d the Jesuit e: 


bishop 


irdin: ils 3 of 


chy w 


of New York. a 


2 


+] Pont The bond of the church 

lmits of no lesion; the bond of monar- 
chic or oligarchic privilege admits of 
no lesion. The United States has. 
by the recent election, condemned con- 


ind 

in 
the 
the 
> ¢ ombined 
nd object the 


» the Erebus: 
; 

eo ahead anywhere, 
Mexico, upon the P: 
Mediterranean, we have to cope with 
allie: l enemies ‘ 


inciple, 


servatism t abysses of 


to either in Cuba. 


\eific, or upon 
same 
i intere st. n 

Who are those \ merican 
akers, a 1 r verend 
tter-writers, who 
and belied every 


i 
revere nd le 
merciles ly abused 
cracy in ee who held up 
as sacred in Italy, in Hungary, and else- 
where, principles giving the lie in every 
word and induction, to the ind ependence 


Kuro- 


pt in de 


|and the institutions which protect them 
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here? Who but the very parties 
glorify the miscreant a 
ed with the priests of Cuba 


so forth have formed the prop of conser- 
oppose tooth and nail 


vatism here. would 


any exte nsion of our 


tion southward, and who declare this is 
necessity or by con- | 
: “ought 
monarchies 
Who are those in Eu- | 
jealous and hostile to our 
sand our democracy, most anxious 
out of Cuba, most beneficent 


not a republic by 
stitution, but may 
to become a set of 
or oligarchies. 
rope most 
progres 
to keep us 
in advice, and especially devoted to Mr 
Fillmore and the other enemies 


become and 


little 


and most adored by Mr. Brownson. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to push fur- 
We neither 
gret or annoyance at the fact, that 
but rather re j01ce 


ther an idea so very plain. 
fée] r¢ 
it has become evident. 
that America has at last 
through hostility and d 

tinct a view of her enemies. 
sant to see the “yw hites of the eyes. 


fought he r way 


good temper. 


Neither will it be imagined by the most 
stupid that we desire any limitation in 
any ies of religious toleration, nor 
itholicity or 


that we hold any form of C: 
of anything else in the religious : ine to bi 
dangerous in the remotest degre 
ican and democratic a cer- 
tainly that we have any faith in the Polit? 


ical virtue of those who violet itly profess 


any cre d or dogma, but great and whole | 


and enduri ing faith in the power and in- 
corruptibility of democracy. 
a madness and a treason to limit the free- 
dom of the press and of religious profes- 
sion, by whomsoever claimed with what- 
soever de adly design used against the Re- 

public. It is sufficient me rely to expose 
such designs, and prevent a corrupted and 
bigoted press, or a conspir: acy between 
ambitio us bishops here and a tempo- 

ral church abroad, from deluding in blind 
darkness any portion of the people of the 
United States. 

The designs of European monarchism 
and conservatism are principally carried 
out in this Republic through the arms of | 
the Roman Catholic Church. The prin- 
cipal weapon is the sectarian Catholic 
press, which, as its English readers are 


. Grenada. and 


republican constitu- 


of Young 
America—the very parties most beloved 


lusion to so dis- 
It is plea- 
” of all 
antagonists, and then open the ball in 


Ame T- 


It would be | 
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a ' principally Tri sh. assumes als »an CxXcee d- 
nap arte. who join- 


ingly [rish and viol 
otism. 


lently Old Fogy patri- 

It writes poli itical articles in Lit- 

— style, such as “power of Cass, pro- 
et us—from red-head and bl 

Lord protect us,” 


rities : 


ood, bones, 
and other devout aspe- 
refers on all occasions. such as the 
coming of Kossuth and the massacre of 
'the 2d of December, to St. Bri leet and 
the Holy Fathers, and as Irishmen are 
democrats in the blood and cannot help it, 
has been hitherto 
(reneral Cass, as the representative of 
| that fogy wig of the democratic party 
| most incapable of doing anything new, 
and most dear to conservatism. Good. old- 
fashioned democracy it has always been 
very stiff about and indulg don all 
things dead and gone, we say, in violent 
democratic spasms It was. hi wever. the 
| rarest sport to watch the effect of a new 
idea among these transcendentally odd 
lfish. The country and church were im- 
mediately to be ech d from all sorts of 
innovation, blasphemy, perdition and 
damnation; and the poor Irish readers 
of these regurgitating mud-vok 
were the parties called upon to save coun- 
try, church and themselves. However, 
up toa late date, this singular form of 
Republican literature was comparatively 
harmless. It was never an instructor and 
| but seldom read, except by poor and hum- 
ble voyagers who advertised through its 
pages for lost brothers or sisters, or rela- 
| tives who had wandered far out of sight 
of their kindred into the ho pitable wilds 
of the Republic 

| The progress, however, in wealth and 
political knowl dee of originally a very 
poor p opulation ; the n atural and inevit- 
lable increase of democratic commun- 
ities: but, more than all. the necessities 
and new policy of the Jesuitical and 
temporally ambitious church, soon fasten- 
‘ed to this harmless new ‘spaper fustian a 
different element. Roman bishops no 
longer felt inclined to hide their candle 
| under a bushel and abstain from the po- 
| litical power within their grasp The 
[papacy and the Veronese conspirators 
| needed every resource to check democra- 
| cy, m iar its effects abroad, and belie to us 
the acts and intentions of its European 
dis ciples. Each bishop was installed in- 
to his diocese, and each bishop installed 
| into his diocese his organ. Soon the sys- 


unoes 


t] 





violently in favor of 
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tem introduced into France the Je- 
suits was in active vigor this conti- 
nent, and for years its exertions have been 
entirely devoted to falsification of every 
European movement, praise of every 
crime provided it were perpetrated against 
the press, or against toleration, and in- 
decent abuse of every political exile who, 
driven out by despotism abroad, refused to 
be its sycopl hant he re. 
When, however, it be 
1851, that a new and more vigorous dem- 
ocratic out to spring into life 


by 


over 


idea was al 


came evident in 


here, it assumed against the political men | 


and even against the political institutions 
of our country a more decided 

more violent stand. It staked 
rest on fogyism and conservatism. 


its last 
called 


as usual on pious Irish men and women 
in the name of Holy Mother, and so forth, 
to save the country and General Cass, and 
was most ridiculously beaten. For up- | 
wards of a Seren, that is from the 
very first appearance of the Democratic | 
Review, under the aan manage- 
ment of those who carried it and Young | 
Democracy through a magnificent cam- 
paign, it has been unmeasured and un- 
bounded in its vituperations. Leading | 
public men were denounced as dema- 


ut-throats. infidels a 


TOTUES, « nd what not. 
With reference to this Revrew in partic- 
ular. no single argun hon or show of argu- 


ment was ever printed by it or spoken by 


its colloborateurs, reverend or vaga bond 
True to the fogy style, articles were pick- 
ed out. an 1d distorted int oall kinds of pious- 


ly anathemati sing type, from their meaning 
to the very opposite, and mutilated 
scientific ly and brutally limbs, back. 
bones, and feature, that they seemed 
actually to have come from the cells and 
screws of the Inquisition. Then it pleased 


SO 


in 


the reverend critics to assume names of 
and to | 


gentlemen as those of the writers; 
belie and anathematize and howl abuse the 
most abominable and the most laughable 
on those gentlemen. To recall 
these expressions would be unprofits able 
and could only produce derision and dis- 
gust, 
the pious sly religious Roman 
press of this great country. 
The personnel of this devout press, so 
humb ly following in the footsteps of the 
Saviour, is another c uriosity. The object 
being to influence Irishmen, and it being 


Catholic 


any of 


And such were the produetions of 


and even 


| tholie organ, the 
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taken for 


r blatant madman. coul 


fool or knave, 
dlead Irishmen by 


granted that any 


oO 


the nose. the greate st i rest was seem- 
ingly taken in all thi [rish.and Mr 
Greeley, of the 7ridune. was outdone by 

Jesuits in sympathetic affection for 


the 


persons and politics of Irishmen.— 
Both were working in the same boat. one 
for poor old General Seott. t’other fo 


1 
the con - 


and de- 


poor old General Cass. both with 
mon end of electing conservatism 


feating the Young Democracy. Now, it 
is to be hoped, that some natur: wlised citi- 
zen may have the beatitude to ne on 
these lines, and we beg to assure him that 
tl e leading edit rial perso! ot this pi- 
ously Irish confraternity, who had such a 

e for ‘poor Ireland nd other poor 
emigrants, such fears of th being led 
astray religio isly and politically, have not 


real Hibernian. 
w how to bl 
selves till they were taught tot 
hats off for the operation in th 
rooms. T he organ of Arel 
published in New York, is of this class — 
The le ading quartet rly despotic 


. of the in their 
; them- 
their 
ir editorial 
p Hughes, 


“one droy 
and never knc 


velns, 


j 
ib 3} oO 


and Ca- 


—_— 
Brownson Ri view before 


us, edited by Mr. Brownson, is of this 
class.* We dislike accompanying the 
name of Archbishop Hughes, a man of 
the rarest genius, * bold and keen 


thought and eloquence, to whom we desire 


to pay the homage g¢ 


nd must 


y abhor 


nius should a 


always command. however we ma 


| the political ends to whie th it is u inhappi- 


ly and vainly abused—we dislike accom- 


panying the name of such aman with that 


of the abominable sheet. libellous, illiter- 
ate and edited by a person who has 
never been consistent to any coun- 
try or creed, which he permits to dic- 


tate religion and polities to the Irish 
naturalized citizens and the ancient church 
in his charge. This is the accursed evil 
of connecting religion and politics, the 
mortal cancer which has eaten up and be- 
fouled with its corruption the whole 
church, from the vulgar bandit who plays 


* Mr. Brownson usually, we lieve, writes his 
name Mr. 0’ Brownson, a trick, say some ** blasphe- 

| mous Keds,’ to impose upon the Irish population, 
| anda very shallow one—but we do not believe it. 
Mr. B.’s **O ” is not the true Hibernian. He denies 
se he ites Ree Chie sae: OF Cteneher ce BORE? 
ginal Brownso 1,” like ** Original Jacobs,’ and oth- 
er originals This is, indeed, the only original thing 


about bim. 
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to the pope to th 
vulgar despot-loving Ame aaa plays 
eardinal to an Irish-born bishop in New 
York. Talk no more about the designs 
of i ids ls, ritings of heretics, the 
machinations of socialists and the devil. 
and what not against “the faith.’ No 
multitude of infidels, or heretics, or so- 
i or — could ehinate such 
against any cree id. or faith or 


organ 


the W 


cialists, 


destruct 


system, as the e xhibition of one such vile 
advo acy as this in its favor. ‘The atro- 
cious system of which this is but an exam- | 
ple has destroyed and will destroy utterly 
the war le scheme of political-religion it 


vated to uphold and make of 
5s on the vi ry relics dis 

A fallen church, even a ruined 
cloister, or rough pile of stone which 
ntinel on the highway 


was fabri 


what wa noble 


+ 1°) 
has stood like a se 


ot a vhe thre it be in the deserts ot 
interior Am 1, the wastes of | Thibs t 
or bi \ l the black omg is fo er grand 
und beautiful to allm eae pe 4 
which falls from eg deliberate use of 
oF ae : ; . Ce 
such ;: minable practices of corruption, 
can lea only relics reeking with their 


i 
foulness and repulsive to any hereafter 


capabl » of estir lating the ideas of fran- 
deur or reverence for anything. 

Or curious characters there are in 
this severely pious, this exemplarily vir- 
tuous is patriotically democratic and 
disinter lly Irish press Ameri 
But it unnecessary to notice them 
One point is remarkable. The chief 


Trish. 


be to our readers a matter of ast 


And it must 
nishment. 


editorial power is not 


that while the desperately illiberal and 
stupidly conservative amongst us railat our 


foreign Pp ypulation of what is called 
’ as dangerous to our re- 
stitutions, to democracy and 
the only influences which 
to make them dangerous, and 
thoroughly republican though 
\orant or superstitious minds 

mocracy and progress, are al- 
without exception American, and 
pretentiously and boastingly American ; 
are tue writings and chican ry ol native 
American citizens, and of men who 
claim to be educated, and certainly have 
no right to claim { the score 

For one e@ 


linpur “dh 
ot 


rant fore 





ov7rTress 
avor 
‘p their 
i 

oiten 1g 


: ' 
iwainst ae 


on 
lenorance. 


7 4 ! 
‘igner alte ae tha t yady and th 


organ, and the vile convenien cy of am- | the Church to 


stupendously | 


| man 


ited or igno- | 
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orion priests or monarchs against our 
republic eg its destinies, you will find at 
this hour a score of educated and born 
Americans. We can point them 
abroad, in every European capital, in ev 
ery American republic or island, syco- 
phants to papistical Jesuitism, and pan 
derers to what-so power may be, for the 
most beastly and t: Their 
and only sar or semblance of 
power at home was t late Whig party, 
one wretched limb of which yet nomin: ally 

exists in the person and administrati on 
of Mr. Fillm The vabiicle fogy- 
ism of this American American- 


out 


time, yrannie, 


LI 
backbone 


anti- 


ism, has crept into holes leaving but 
two wretched remnants quivering in 
the cold solitude of desertion and de- 
rision, the Washington Jepuhblic, and 


i 
Union, one being Fill- 


the W ashington 
more and Cass, for 756, t’other 
and Fillmore for ditto—twin 
Conservatism and Resurrection 
ly publicist element of Conserv: 
a, anti-American focus of any 
tency or endurance round which this par- 
alyt Re iry faction can steady 
its f on this side the grave, is this one. 
wretched as it is, of Roman monarchic 
rvative church policy. It i 


Cass 
of 
Ps ne on- 
, the 


consis- 


manes 


surrection: 


CONSE 


and 


sought to drag up this upon the heels of 
young democracy, and check or balk i 
steps ; nay, to trip it or swamp or jost] 
itin 56! To what vile uses may not a 
politician toop. Demavogucism lives on 
flattery, and it is not impossible but 
that we may yet see the sye yphant 
of Louis Phillippe becoming t jack- 
all in —— of Louis N. Bonaparte 
: : 


and his pa are monarchie * edée.’ 
What bett 4 ‘than this Am 
7 io nan ¢ 
int the ‘‘ fo 


ican con- 
‘atholic organiza- 
vote a 


, *y 
ae - 
I rtile, even 


servativ 
tion? Do youy 


Here is tl 


e197n 


do rr 


1? ower 
i¢ power, 


to teeming in sup rlative slang-whanging 
Do you too * ] ve that ricn [rish brogu 7? 


or will you ; 

ization to end 
tice will make you as confounded 
as the best Roman Catholic 
itor. Do youwant anybody to own Cuba 
but us, and so keep it f the fold of 
democracy? Here are your Catholic 
friends, sais to pray in print to the Holy 

la to keep Cuba for himself 
Do you want 
that Central Am- 


Holy Apostolic organ- 
and a week’s prac- 
an Lrish- 


ed- 


> Vou. 


out < 


Ignatius Loy: 
and Queen Christina. 


own 
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still, and yublicans 


erica 
pled under foot still, and more Clayton 


the rey 


and more Web- 
still? Here is the Catholic 
newspaper organization ready to hand. 
Do you want to abuse and maltreat Italy, 
and sell even Rome again through aC 
Junior ”’ to ** the ins 1?” Ts, 


God 
not your religiously 


and Bulwer treaties 


ster proj ts 


ass 
trument of 
Pe 


organiz uth nm of 


Bonaparte ? 


conservative newspapers, 
lecturs rs, quarte rly revi wers, just want the 
same ? Do you wish to abuse infidels and 
Reds, and attac k, as Mr. Fillmore has sO 
magnanimously and chivalrously done in 
his beautiful message, the ‘‘ impertinent 
interference of irresponsib] 


Your 


foreigners ?”’ 

Catholic organization has any 
amount of brutal fal hood on hand, 
mounted on the curse of Krnulphus, ready 
printed and published t help you. In 
short, if you wish to en hain Republican- 
ism on this its own 


splendor, to d 


ica for evermore, you Can 


continent of 
tion and of its 


acquisi- 
rrade Amer- 


have no more 


faithful, zealous, and persevering adjutants 
than these of the Roman and Holy Apos- 
tolic Alliance newspaper organization 

Its chief is Mr. O’Brownson. His or® 
gan isa quarterly grind, We earnestly 


ee it as the 


lecidedly 
mar and. de. Ww 
It is 
lly more abl 
stablished 


Old Fogy magazine, 
bove any in type, and gram- 
hich have yet been laid } 
fore us. as unscrupulous as a 


lecide 


re ady ( 


»and abusive 
, which the 


| +} 
lasS LUC 


4 rest are d = 
‘idedly not. It “ foreign vote 

has it not ? It is the especial org 
the priests, who can pay for it, and giv 
the cue and direction to all the papistical- 
ly monarchical press of the country. The 
most reverend bisops endorse it, or it en- 
dorses them—in the new church order, it 
has not bee n decided 1 ye t which 1 is the high 
er grade, th Pm n i or h 
the devout editor OB 
self is ready for anything and does ev ry 
thing, ** for the sake of God, not of man. 
And that you may judge how useful he may 
be we lay a few of his characteristics before 
you, not in anger, not to quarrel or even 
to argue with any of his conclusions, 
but for the simple purpose of showing 
from the accredited organ of the 
ical-papistic mission in America the avow- 
ed designs of it and its coadjutors 


is Hminence 


‘ownson him- 


In the late political camp: eis whole 


rf we TAc OW 


tram- | 


in of 


monarch- | 


| the letter which you 
conservative and anti-American force was! the th instant, in regard to the impe 
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bent on the nomination of Cass and Scott. 
f the latter only was suc- 
Prior and anterior to the nomi- 
Pierce, the Democratic Re- 
in for its share of religious bil- 

but it did not hurt us. Pierce 
yminated. Then the reader 


The nomination o 
cessful. 
nation of 
came 
lineseate 


VIEW 


was may re- 
member all the See »? dodges brought 
vgainst General Pieree—how he was born 
in a State, which Stati. be ] 


‘fore he was 
enough to enact 1 : 


not strong enough 


born, was foolish 


bigot : and how |] 


> Was 


though a democrat, to alter the constitu- 
tion of his § State how a lady of General 

Scott’s family had become a member of a 
relied us order, and how he yas not mean 


( ; vugh to kill her for that same—how he 
loved that rich Irish brogue,”? how he 

cribed money to a Catholic church, 
how he advocated the rig! f fore is gners, 
and how he did not hang in J M ‘X1C0 a pac K 
of them whom he ld have cand 


1} 
SEHOULG 
Haman, or hicher, be- 


ot 


sul 


twice as high 


ing Trish and traitors—as old Irish An- 
drew would have done, &c., &e., &e. It 
Was et ed ‘that Lrish and Catholies 
—_ to be taken by the old dodges, that 


{urope and the ever- 


A 
urd as} ration 1 of demoe 
our Re P ublie hi au 1 ther attraction 

. 4 sa . ‘ 
im f mn’ In these exigencies apy 


oa the Teter 


the struggles in | 


lastin ro mes 


racy in 
nor 


ear- 


which we now give from 
Archbishop Hughes. It is surmised to 
have cae written to a ‘Mi Ee a 
Semmes, of Louisiana,” and to have been 
publish ] by that im winarily high-spirit- 
ed American, of “‘ large Catholic educa- 
tion,’ in the Catholic and Irish papers of 


the Union. Now it is to be 
sranted that, as a Catholic, 
vote in this Union, but simply 
and if it be anted th 
bishop is applied to by a 


no man has a 


3a citizen ; 
at whena 
man as a Catho- 


taken for gr 
lic, on such his duty is to 
that as a bishop he has no political juris- 
diction, and that therefore he has nothing 
to say on the subject, one way or the oth- 
er, it might be concluded syllogistically 
and by all the rules of dogmatic theolo- 
ry, that the irchbishop in questi yn might 
shortened his note to a line, 
much and there ended. 
The letter 


a subject, 


say 


have said S80 


But that did not 
suit. begins as follows : 


New York, S 
read throt gh 9 
sheen dies me, 


ept. 17, "52. 

and c arefully, 
under date of 
nding elec- 


I have 


a ar Sir: 
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tion { sident of the United States, and the | Th Roman-Monarchist Convention of 

art ¥ ut t t ( ! i t ° . 

I , Bishops met at Baltimore, were not 77 for- 
ma ecciest@ consulted as to presidential 


candidat: s by the conjoint democrati and 


To which, as we have said, the plain 
answer is that, as a Catholic, no man has whig conventions of th \merican people, 
a rigl ote, that as*bishop he had no- | which subsequent) t at Baltimore! 

] the assertion The archbishop continues: 











Vi 

al 

ed 

th 

; to the vule : 

s 1 i _! ‘ ; tg : } 
t has such holy contempt, both in Europ 
land here,) the equivocation and hints 






n ?and espe-|of the above supremely discreet epis- 
cially “‘as to unlin ite | choice between | 
the two!”? How sac—ow irreligious.— | 


Indeed! ‘ never consulted, 
al 
ad 





same track, and published immediately | et of the nat s the ] 
before the election, but exactly in time t il pahe a qualia Faecal ad aes 
injure democracy, an article of rare so-| ment, similar in its nature, h not in its form, 
phism and ridiculous abuse.* It starts | Sees a _ oe 


by explaining that we may at any time | writers ; vernment at the t the ] 


1 





become, according to the constitution, a | ‘titution wast Aa in g 
: ° . 1 ; ern 2 ci 
monarchy or monarchies, an oligarchy or | yeror. Under any interpretation of the | ‘tu 
oligarchies, and that such is the true Ro- | tion, then, the States have 1 lt . 
ae > | +} y t to } ‘ f mo- 
man apostolic design Che Union of the | a + eS a 
, ; id } narehical. Z'hey J 
States is no necessity, as you will see: | State in an hereditary n t sof 
I ) ] l ° 
P [s an ' i y ma 
i ul In. i 1 ; 2 
fold ! ! 7 ; , Av 
we ma nment i gen Thee : 
’ tic é ‘ one | , F 
, 
| 
’ - i ate 
| We cannot without offence to the read- 
aa ee ee 5s om gee A . a es 
The dissolution of the Union being] er. and humiliation to ourselves. st yp t 
} ’ 4 . awe  , Ss ZS " ? , nw R a4 
thus d 1ed, another fact is pain - debate these sentences. [he significance 
; a sa ‘ ‘ 
of explaining to the foreign and Catholic 
vf f f ; g ] > ° > . 1 > 
1 . i ny SA Sermceen. Were So population of this country on the eve of 
tem an ra questions which per-| ff), ea Ni 
tal t 1é rovernment in ¢g il |} AN election OL W nha !l ary conserva- 
are 1 Stat x 1s li dad ae) Bi € 
, ; 5 tive was a canaidaate, iat rance 1s or 
Q ! ) 1): 1 ; 1 ] 
a was a Republic, and 5 comfortable and 
Serta 1 ,& My happy, as such after the 2d of December, 
ote, ee eee ee ‘51, is evident. The emigrant population 
\ Po} 
lof this country has to pass through the 
te ] Et ae iS i Be aa \ 
And th ns of that being so, are| ordeal of such ab bau d int 
1 1 : 
as foll ; | them by Ameri , bel I can ar- 
; rl at th rudim¢ nt ) l 
The § ts have a character With this program tions th 
ie-g article drives to a conclusion ; that the 
: i takes whatever ic-| being no “national democratic party,” 
| Catholics should vote as Catholies and 
J Prue, Congress is} as A ‘chbishop Hughes and O’Brownson 


l , ( : traea a}} tha etand | 
£ “ta ( . } 1 14] 
, xtracts about federal mon ism and th 
" 
, i 6c ) ] | » 
: Republic of the Res} ilities 
| . A A 
‘ \ 1 } mt or 
ft be ornamental. The dem icy of Tho- 
G nd t ir ° 1 1s 
| 7 mas Jeltferson 1s thus d 0 L ¢ 
Liit 4 A 
Slim} 3 fi ] t 
own <« ! l I this I it wa ) i I 
ta ! nm c ect 1 l I if Pp 
. la i \ i itu Ss co 
- a l no hu t po rudity ] 0 ¢ ept 
i fo 4 very Oi fj od 
Gel \ rh ih 


does by i ne 33a lmply a a l iti 1 * 
ernment. Rome was ar “* but it was ne.| And on the other hand, the monarchic 
1 ] 











Verad ; \ was a republic, but it was | schemes of Hamilton and other flatterers 

an arist AO { + quite. an oligarchy: | 2 : ' : ss 

Swit Sona ‘tolls Pie i bot tonal eee thee | of the venerable Washingt mn,is elevated 

time of but neither show in- | on the royal platform as follows : 

lin it i ‘ Kr itt wil L : 

Writing, but W p ve ] | rp hii ee : 

= xtr might V V ved pt in 
= 0s and Political Parties,’’ Brownson’s | the id l } vdva of 

Quarterly k w. October. 1852. Boston, G we, | that fed 1 of 

(Catholi ks s’ list.) Cambridge: Medealf | ¢ vernment But the g ral policy of the party 

& Compa printers to the University. What a | was unobjectionable, and has, with exception 

ridiculous University. of one or two particulars, been adopted to the let- 
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Republican party, and become the settled 


licy of the countri y. 


te r by the 


There being no “national democratic 
party,’ ” who then is this ‘ Republican 
party ” this pai “ty who ‘ settled the pol- 
icy of ‘the country : pe? 

“Here are two other rich extracts : 
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no one has aright to govern another, and conse 
quently every gor it of man jan, or of 
men over men, must be founded in ion, and 
; every one has an indefeasil 2 resist 16 


| whenever he p! 


1 usm ‘pation ?? 


The Federal ed liberty, and were as ready | 
» make vsa See it as wel oe ypponents ; | 
but they « nd the Ri spublicans did not mean the same 


by liberty. 


thing 
The difference is explained : 
in, both as- 


Both, as we have said, were republi 


| and you like it a1 


serted the sovereignty of the people, and the origin 
of government in convention ; but the Federalists 
inclined to a republic of the respectabilities, and | 


ans to a democracy 


‘Tie Repusiic or THE REsPecTA- 


PILITIES !”? 

Pray, sir, has not Mr. Bonaparte “‘ in- 
elined to the Republic of the Respecta- 
bilities,’ and is he not the ** Respectable 
Does n nt he 
people,” three times tried, exclusive of a 
democracy? And aint it fine! The Re- 
public of the Respec—and that is your 
example for us, and your 
ment of the Most High > Mr. B. 18, we 
declare, an American. 

But the ‘ difference ”’ is 
ed. American democracy is the 
C ulottes,” the Mountain, the reicN oF 
and so forth. Hear this Ameri- 


easily explain- 


TERROR, 
can person—or 
an American, ‘with the 
ho, 


between the ¢iro parties was anal 


ogous to that between the Girondins and the 


“¢ assert the sovereignty of the | 


eases, Which i8 ana 


founded 
tes on ¢ juali- 


Now was not this government 
by the American Sans Culot 
ty, and is there or has there ever been an 
Is it yet an: re hy? 

And Lonis N. 
usurper ? was not his R Lepl iblic ounde 
on equality, and ergo, is not hi i anar- 
chy? Yet you call it “law ue 
1d prefer it. 


law and order anarchist 


7 he 6) 


tinues : 


Hence, democratic governments are ALWAYS the 

| most ariitrary of overnments l é st 

PPressive and me é of a f 

land are always ¢t / for a 
moment to find then eS 4 p r, as W a iu 
dantly proved in the Bre R las 
has been fully contir eg tthe hori r 
cent Red Rep can revolutions J 

1AS NO NAM } RTHECOMPI rE DEMO< vf 


sacred ‘‘ instru- | 


¢ Sans- | 


| instruct 
rather, this person who is | 
blood &e., | 


M r Jacobins in France. Both agreed in 
rejecting monarchy and decapitating the king; | 
but the Girondins were for retaining the power in | 


the hands of the mercnants, 
manufacturers, tradesmen, an 


place ef the old nobility ; 


> ; 
Bourgeoisie,—the 





1 property-holders, | 


| ment and 


who would cepa te 

but the Jacobins insisted on placing the power ot 
the state in ‘the hands of the oak tichithos or kk 
. €, where vw woul more Le nerally at the 





‘ rice of the demagogues. 

And we are the demagogues ! 

We must take two more extracts, 

Here is a rare defence of anarchy. It 
is the “first reason” why “ equality Ig 
“< oljectionable”’: Democracy says, 
he, that— 


Bays 


Before the law of nature, and even before the 
eternal law, all men are equal; and if all are equal, 


BUT THE REIGN OF TERROR, 


“Church ”? meant the C 


How the 


lic vote to go is no longer a seeret—clear- 
ly not democratic. We are now under 
“the complete democratic véz7me »—does 


it not look like a Reign of Terror ? 
Raw-Head and Bloody Bones ? 
We skip minor matt rs, and come at 
once to present times. After some abun- 
dant pages, intended by this American to 
‘¢ foreign born population,” he re- 
turns to the charge. 





) here we are,” quoth th t I Divine 
1 sh ssining ahd war agin ! Really, if we were 
not in some sense obliged to support « irty or 
the other, or throw away our votes, we w i sup 
port neither. * * * pe Democra ’ a ih 
wn theire l the whole Jacobinical t y gov 
er t wif ft any resé , and in principle de 
‘lare illegal and tyrannical all the governments of 
the world not democratic, that is, all except our 


the people, in 
throw 
and cf our own vern 

1enever we choose, to 
They lay down the principle that 
nnecal intervention prea 1ed by 
many / U8 expeditions 
rico, or any r co cry, as 


own, and, conss quently, the richt of 
every country exc 
the existing government, 
to run, w! 


‘nt ours, to resist and ov 


pe ople 
their assistance. 

authorises the Jacol 
Kossuth, and as 

Cuba, Me 
the desperadoes among us, loreign and native, may 
find themselves able : 


agaimst 


or dispos 


| also ad pt a res ities deewtine tl é / of 
late Mexican war, so that whoever votes for t Dar 
he inci aied east subscrite to thea t that 


| The Whig platfor 


that most unnecessary and iniquit us 


nin these respects 1s less ob 
tionable. and asserts no abstract doctrines, or gen- 
eral principles that we cannot, without much diffi- 

| culty, accept. * * * The principal dangers 

the country has to apprehend aresuch as result from 
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demo s ort bus republica m. | oli for I re lutions ar fillil ter im 
oe Sy l i itio he dangers to | ect , t + ( 
appre! f t t tic ¢ ( we t the d 1} , 
rep } an pront ! n i sting itsell in ess a W thana D t 
ratical ex { inst Cuba, and i t Vi must al ren and v beg our 
popular and gove ‘ il int é in t Cat c friends not to { t, that it was not a 
ternal affairs of foreign nations, to aid the Red Re- | Whig, but a lea D t. Mr. J a 
pul an if sts 1n overthrowing 1 nal tary of the lrea ry, Who rais cry ol “ the 
cal instit ! establi R ( wlo-Sax Alliai tod d 
I s r] ’ t t world 
t the Cath 

The hyphen is in the original, and io. ee 
an horrifie hyphen it is to truth, grammar,} _°" A the doctrir give by the \ ath- 
and cl logy And these declarations olic Hieray hy to their ‘ anti-Anglo- 


were put 
mona! 


organ 


Ve | 











: : ; s ( has been 
rt thy . ¥r- 
’ \ hh 
| t . 
Ux , wet be ‘ 
y i . 
ec. 
‘ ive 
> 1 ] Ny aaa 
But we seorn to WwW up this buffoon- ? 
. » } 
ery turther. , ng of Pi , B ens 
] ] ‘ l vet { s 
( not t . SVS: ut : ¢ ast 
( it Ww é 
W t ti t t t tl] ( l 
I cy ] ‘ K t i (a 
- x 1 j j 
\ t \ \ 
ican B t H s n 1 
a ag a ' 
den Se ee ae pe a oe am 
ters z oft et ° \ i 1 ) ‘ Hnun- 
, 7 + ie Se 1 1 
reve » | fled } f ) lred and fif years and had | never 
eck } sn Y 1° . 
nee h , }? listen] | Catho- 
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